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Description of the Frontispiece. 


77/ E rharming picture, of which our artist has give* 
so admirabie a copjt/, was painted by David Teniers the ' 
younger, a pupil of his father and of Adrian Srauwer, 
This piece appears to have come from the easel of 
the master when his touch and composition had reached 
the period <f their most r fined delicacy and greatest fa- 
cility: it is full of character, and is valuable as being 
free from any of that grossness which too frequently in¬ 
trudes itself into his exquisite productions. The original 
picture is about 7 inches by 10: Le Bas, who engraved 
it in I73i), has oddly enough, christened it * Solitude,' 
and subjoined the following verses:— 

Dc la tranq..iUit^; scjoiii’ dellcicux, 

IjIcu *rc et < 16 scrt, \uus enchants mes yeux 

lit Uc \i\rc . my. vous tout m’inspire renific, 

Mais moil pi gjaiid plaisir, cc scroit d’ecouter 
Ce$ trui's gra ~ s docteurs qui me semblent traiter 
Dcs plus sublimes points de la philosoplue. . 

David Tenien ’’e younger was bom at Antwerp, 
in the year 1(510 • he obtained the sobriquet of. the 
* Ape of Painting f for there was no styl^ hut what he 
imitated so exactly, as to deceive even the nicest Judges. 
He improved very much mi the talents and merit of his 
father ; find his reputation introduced Aim to the favour 
of the great. The Archduke Iseopold-William made 
him gentleman of his bedchamber; and all the pictures 




^ Ais j^aUetj^ t£ie#*e copi^ fey Teniersf and engraved ht/ 
jfeis direcHoi/t* l^on John of Austria, and the King of 
Spain^ set so great ja value on his pictures, that fhet/ 
built a gallerp on purpose for them. Prince Wiltinm 
oj Orange honoured him with his friendship; Rubens 
esteemed hisworks^ and assisted him with his advice. His 
principal talent Was in landscapes with smalt figures. 
He painted men drinking and smoking, chemists, e/a- 
boratories, count?y fairs^ ikr. JJis smallJignrcs are su¬ 
perior to hi^ larg-^' o>tes. The distinction betivecn thr 
wto'ks of the fatJte* awl the son is, that in the pictures f»/ 
the latter you discover a j*aer touch and a fresher pencil, 
'eater choice of atiliudes, and a better disposition of 
fgures. David Teniers the younger died at Anttverp. 
in the year X694y at the age of eighty-four. 




JT V ihc prescytt ro/unte, ire have not contented oursefre.^ 
with ftnrsniftfr the beaten path in which we have tra- 
relied lyinee the year \S\Ay bntj in compliance with the 
irnnrinff tcmfc jor pmamental illu«tration, ice haveemhel- 
lished onr work with a highly Jinished engraving oj' an 
eupiidte cabinet picturey by DavidTeuiers the yoiingi 
and with nnmerons wood-cuts, after drawings J'rom 
nature by eminent artists^ irhnhf iiv trusty trill prove 
aci vpfablc to our renders. We need only point to the 
Jigures oJ' British birds and fislies, as an evidence oj our 
anxiety to merit a share oJ’ that patronage so liberally 
bestowed upon the very attractice Annuals that hat'e 
sprung upy in the garden o f knuudedge, since we commenced 
Oil) sutre<i\ful career. 

UV do nut intendy hotrevei'y by the introduction oJ 
eiij^ruMiisxs, to attempt a competition with the splendid 
and showy xvorks now so nniversally distributed over the 
four quarters of the globe; but we conjidently hope that 
our ornamental deficiencies trill be amply compensated by 
the entertaining variety, and j^encral information, to be 
found in our miscellaneous volume: and that, in this 
point of view, Time’s Telescope will be considered an 
eligible keepsake for such as would rather mix the useful 
With the agreeable, than volcr de fleur en fleur, in pur^ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


objects of admiration which never 
^aiUo^S^iA Wut which SiCldom contribute to the instr:.:~ 
tioft of the^^iihj'ul inquirer. 

Our Telescope i«, as vsual, enwreathed with * afresh- 
bhwing gar/and' of some of the sweetest fowers ^’poesvt 
cuUedy with no sparing handy from the wide-spread gar¬ 
den of the liritish Muse; and when we record the name^ 
of Joanua Bailiie, Mary Anno Browne, Felicia Ilemaiis, 
L. E. L., Eliza Bennie, Mrs. Richardson, and .lane 
Taylor; ^f Ma r^. Bayley, Blanchard, Bowring, Cole¬ 
ridge, Barry C^oiuwall, Cunningham, Barley, Delta ol 
Blackwood's ^lagaziti.., Hood, the Ilowitts, Kennedy, 
Knight, Malcolm, Robert Montgomeiy, Pringle, D. L. 
Richardson, Horace Smith, Watts, Wifleii, and Words¬ 
worth, —our readers, we trmt, will consider our selection 
of ornamental plants of this class quite equal to am/ 
annual show in the kingdom. 


Jjondon, Nov Jft, 185?R, 


Notices of Time's Telescope. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1814 rtJiird editimj, 

containing a Pupclir View or tuc Solar System, tbc Calekdaii 
' '^Julius Cav^ar, and Meteorolooical Ucmares^ with Twelve 
descriptive Engravings on Wood. 

‘ This work contains a great variety of very useful Information* 
conveyed in a most pleasing manner. We cannot hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce that it will be popular. It deserves to be so; and It has too* 
many attractions, for ever> kind of taste, to be overlooked. It will 
form a delightful as well as instructive present for young persons at 
Christmas.'—Or CrUiefor December 1813. 

‘We cheerfully give to Time’s Telescope our warmest recora- 
nienilation as a pleasing and mfc book for the rising generation.’— 
Eclectic He new for February 1814:. 


TIME'S TELESCOPE for ISlSrACcowrf edilionj, 

With an Introduction containing tlic PitiNciriEs oi Astronomy, 
and an Account of the FAsrs .\nd Festivals or i uc Ji ws. 

• We never met with a compilation belter calculated for the use of 
families, anil to servi as a portable companion fur young persons, than 
tins elegant little volume, which abounds with vahiable information 
on subjects of general interest, and w ith a pleasing variety of ra¬ 
tional enteilainment. The book is wiitteii in « popular stjle, the 
articles are selected with gieat judgment from the authorities; 
and while the scientific illustratiuns tend to quicken ruiiosUy, the 
reflections iiiteispersed with the extracts, occasionally given from 
tlie most clininiiug ot our poets, will incrense the dtlight aflorded by 
coiUentpluting llie woik.s of nature,and ir.i;e the mind to a devoutad- 
luiration of the Divine Author.’— ’XtH' Mritlhly Maytizim^Jan, 1815, 

‘Thework befoie ti.s supplies nccurule though popular, instruction 
oil u variety ot topics, it is wiitten in u correct aiidtusteful stylt, 
enlivened by maiiv ixqnisite (piointions from the poets of the day ; 
and is interspersed \i it It such n flections as flow natiiialiy from the 
conviction that knowledge, to bo evten'ilveiy beneficial, either to Us 
possessor or to otliers, must be purified l)v religion, manifested in be¬ 
nevolence, and consecrated to God.’—I’r/n he Hevien'/or Feb. 1815. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 181(!, with an Intio- 

duction coiitaiuing the Klimcvts oi itoraNV, n Description of 
IlRnisii Fouls’i Tells, and a lJi.M(ii:y oi Astronomv, 

‘Time’s Telescope is compiled with skill and judgment, and con¬ 
tains much desirable niiscelUuieous friformation, and many interesting 
and inslrucltve sketehes, particularly on some parts of Natural His¬ 
tory. We recommend this work to the attention of our juvenile 
readers, who will find it an agreeable and iustructive companion.'— 
JMonthly Bevien'for November 1816, 






Notices of Times Telescope, 


* We are fflad to see that the Editors of this useful work find en- 

conragt'ment to coiiUnuo it annually, and that the articles it con¬ 
tains increase in their iiiterest.*~6ren(f»nan'« Mugaztne for 
gust ISlli. '' 

* A eery entertaining and useful compendium of multifarious lore/ 
^Eclectic Review for January 1817. 


TIME S TELESCOPE for 1817, with an Intro- 

duetjon contauuug the PniNr iplfs or Zooi ocii» Ski ic iirs oi Com¬ 
parative Chromolocv, and General Index to the Ji/st fonri^imt s 

* We hare already nottco<l the preceding solutne of this drtiusiiiu 

and iostructive performance; and we have now little to add to or de¬ 
duct from the encomium* which ii e deemed it our duty to pass on the 
contents of that part; the plan being still the same, and the eveeution 
and ariangement as nea^'y as possible on the same model. We shall 
not consider it as requisite for ns to continue our leport of tins annual 
pubUeatioii/—- VoatA/jr Rrxim^jr Auguxt 1817. , 

* Th''re is in this volum nn excellent 

ples ot Koolosn H*' quite studded with poetical citBtioimTw^li|bopi- 
ous index is added to the whole snries. In poiril o( lJUlWtIty end 
quality, indeed, the present is fhlly equal, if not superior,io any of 
tneprectding volumes; and our rtiiders will nut ru^ty &id a more 
attractive '■* Kern Year*s PresenC' for their juvoAtta fneuds, which, 
while it acquaints them with the pleasing wonders of Nqture, teaches’ 
them, at the same time, that all these “ aif but the varied Crou 
Gentleman's Magazine for December 1816. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1818, with an Intro- 

ductlou containing the UuTUNPS of Ueoloov am> Mimualooi 

‘ We cordially recommend this volume to the attention of pi rsons 
of every age and taste, but particularly to the enquiring youth of both 
sexes.*—A»/varoii» RmUwfor Deeember 1817. 

* Time's Telescope for 1818 deserves the saraftj|»raise, and is en¬ 
titled to the same support and encouragement, whieli the loimer vo¬ 
lumes have received from the public.’—iJi ituh Critus Jo r Detembcr 
1817. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1819, wiUi an Intro¬ 
duction conlatlinw » t ’ompeniiilm of CncMisTitr, and a Dtscrip- 
tion of British Favu Trees, 

* While this annual companion and guide retains the respertabie cha¬ 
racter which now hclotigtt to it, no parlour window, setiuol room, or 
private study, can well dUpenhe with its pt&iCRce'’^NsmJRonth/g Maya- 
mne,Feb» IH19. 

r 


Notices of Time*s Telescope 


* 7 line's Telescope presents us wiih a new viesr of the en&uing year. 
To give variety to an almanack has long been considered as impossible *, 
yet tins ingenious little work, by means of recent or passing events, by an 
appApriatp new selection of Poetiiai Iliustratinn*, and by a new Intro 
ductiun, oflFers an amusuig novelty, without departure from its original 
plan.*—Li/erory Gatet/e,/lec. 12, 1818. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1820, with an Intro- 

duciion contuniing the On lines oi Emomolooy. 

‘Time, not the world’s Time, with wines besprinkled with cards, 
dice, and “ at homes,*’—but the Time of the Astronomer, the Natu¬ 
ralist, and the Hisiorun, again opens Ins annual Mapazm det Noveavtit; 
and we can ^afelv assun tiiase who may wish to become jiuichasers, that 
all the artttlcs in this literary bazaar are well selected, and of the first 
quality This pleasing volume is well adapted for SeWds, either as « 
class-book, or the reward of merit.’—^tMl/ema»’i Magazine^ Dn 181P 

* We hail with pleasure the animal rp>appfaranre of Time's Teles¬ 
cope, which presents, in ait easy, popular style, with judicious ar¬ 
rangement, clear aud copious illustrations of almost eteiy^ day iii the 
Calendar, nut only in regard to baiiits' Days and Holidays, but also 
memorable events of the c^ailiest times down to the passing year. 
The Naturalist’s Diary for each month is interesting to all classes, 
for the specific infuriiiation it contains aswella.sfoi the phasing 
view it aflords of God’s Piovidencent all seasons. He who takes up 
this little volliine must be wiser, unU perhaps belter, before he lays it 
down.’—&wn, Jan. IS, 18S!0. 


TIMFAS TELESCOPE for 1821, ^ith an Intro¬ 

duction contaiiuug rliu ELisirMs oi Hainsu Okmtuologt* 

‘ TiMr flic'i so rapidly, that a TtUseoin he< omes ne< essarj' to look 
at him when past, and is not less amusiim to examine him as he ap- 
pioaihrs. 7iin( also is that which we can never ti/om, but still we 
may tmprov e it * and if it bt a mark of wisdom to make t]u most 
of our tune, it must be allowed that the Editor of the work btfore 
us bns equally shci ceded ; for be has not only improved the past to 
make it usiful fur th< piesent, but has also made the most of the 
future, by showing that almoit every day m the year i» yoitJ for kome- 
ihing. He who wishes to know why one day is moyi remaikable than 
another? Why he must cat mmee-pus at Christmas, or Pauiakts 
on Shrove 7'uesday ? Why be must eat goose at Michaelmas, oi bt 
made a goot»e of on All-Fools-Day ?—he who wishes to tarn his 7'e- 
lescope on iinman events, or on the Heavens ;«-be who wishes to be 
directed, agreeably to the season, in his observations of nature, en¬ 
livened and illustrated by apt quotations from our best poets; or 
who, in short, wishes to know what time was and wt?I be, cannot fail 
of gratifying his curiosity by a reference to ibis useful little pailour- 
w indow book. It has been before the public Tor some years, and Is 
now considerably improved iii arrangement, as well as in quantity; 
•o that those possessed of former volumes will find that the present 




Notices of Time's Telescope, 

lb far from bcws «twice-told tale. In short, we wish it, and oui readers, 
a happy new yearl*>--St(n, Decem&er 20, 1820 

‘ To young persons, either m town or country, this Totume will be ' 
very arceptable, as u will furnish them, in one case, with mucli novel 
and amusing instructkmi and in tht other, will prove an agreeabL 
guidi. to many of those pursuits which are the peculiar charm of a coun¬ 
try residence We know not any publication of v suntlar nature m 
which there is a better union of pleasure and amusement .’—Monthly 
Magavine,Jmuary and Juit/ 1821. 

* Time’s Telescope blends tiomething of the character which belongs to 
the Literary Pocket Book with that of i general Almanack., but at the 
bame lime possessing features different from either of thc‘se ind peculur 
to itsrK, and oeiiig altogether much mori useful and compendioii than 
botl tn , Feb 1821 

~ TljirE’S TELESCOPEfM IsS^rf (>(Wio»iJ7'wth 

in [ntroiiuction (oucainmgOuTi ines ofCo^cuoLobY. 

should ha\< ralKu his work Tune’s KakuZosropt instead of 
hint Hltlfsrope, for at eviry turn of i pagr itpnstnts thr nadcr 

V nil \ iM w and agreeable < onibiiiaiiun of form, i oloiii, and matt rial 
111 ) , wiuit it Kstmbits. It also buipisst'. that tiirious instrutnent, in- 
a^inuih IS its e\pifss ob)e(i and tt ndeiu v is to blind iiistiuctinn 

V lib sinnsrment, and to make till one as atti u tivt as the othi r We 
obsirvi that the pigfs oi this useful misitllany an diligently tn- 
rii bed fiom tiu It ading puhin ations of tht timts, wliuh ait it it rred 
to 111 a mannerhonourabh to tht pulus (pioting them, iiid \aiuable 
t > itadcis V lio may wish additional lufurinatioii on Uit sulifiets thus 
liion.,lit to thur tiotioi laktn altoc* >lier, lum’slt lest opt isone 
(>f tiie btsi prodiiclions to be put into tin I itids of \ outii wliuh uui 
teeming prtss sends forth. It It ads liy i roads to iniproung 
ctuditSj it IS fxcetdmglv various, it i'«f ill of hints for thinking, and 
It is honest and utiprtjudieed lioni the diild uffivt \eais of age to 
till Ilia lire of lift}. It will affoid both (iitdtairiment and intelligence ’ 
—Ittnary Oazitttj The 1,1821. 

' lo look bad with advantage, 'iml forward with pit isurc, is the 
"iim lud sub«taneeof human ha|)]>iii(ss I ortunate is in who can 
d so, and ^tili more f oi tunati is In who lias this litth work to assist 
Mil* in his rttrospeet and prosptet, tin re by giving an additional 
\ lint to thf tim< prisetii. Whativti hii- putsiul, honest r multi fa¬ 
in iH III i( seartkes, he cannot fail of findnig hcie both information 
am! luksiimnt, iinittd to a dtgici of iiovdtvaud vaiitty by no 
nil Ills to h( f vpitti d in an annual pubhr it ion of this kind In this 
s< li (turn, good taste is evident, reeapitiilation has be* n avoided as 
fir as possible, w thout omitlini, m cessnry information; whilst the 
author, without seemmg to mhmgf in tin slightest degree upon its 
(ontempor vry hthity, has with ingenious propritty rendered it spe- 
tifically adapted to its place lu the* ti gulat senes of which it forms 
the ninth volume.*—New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1822 

See also MoHihlyi Magazine for January 1822 , Weilegan Me- 
fko^st Magazine, lyo. I, VoJ. J, N. S.; -d*/»*'* Pocket Magazine, 
Drcembtr 1821 . 




Notices of Timers Telescope* 

TIMERS TELESCOPE for (second editionJ, 

an Introduction uu tbe Habits, Economy, and Uses of Bri- 
.TisB Inslcts. 

* Wc are acquainted with no annual work which has united so 
inony sufTrages in its favour as Time’s Telescope. The present pub¬ 
lication does not derogate from the character of its predecessors, hut 
is indeed an agreeable and instructive misceltany.'—Iiilerarj/Go* 
zette, December 7^ 1822. 

‘This publication will convey, to young nersons of intelligence 
and education, much entertaining and useful information,'without that 
corrupting admixture of unsound principles, or improper allusions, hy 
which so large a portion of the current literature of our times is un¬ 
happily debased.'— fVeslej/an MeihodUt Magazine^ Jan. 1823. 

‘ We have now had the gratification of approving the design aud, 
execution of this useful annual work for ten succeeding years; and 
can safely assert that the present volume is inferior to none of its 
predecessors. Novelty has been so studiously considered, that each 
volume is almost entirely a new work. The poetical selections are 
numerous and judiciously introduced.’— Gentleman'sMagazint^ Ik- 
eember 1822. 

‘ The sustained excellence and improving reputation of this agree¬ 
able and highly useful series, afford a gratifying illustration of the 
extent, depth, and richness, of the resources uf English literature; 
and of the sure reward which attends the exercise of industry and 
judgment in exploiing them. The present volume fully supports 
the character of its predecessors ; and saying lljis, we are not aw are 
that we could give it a higher praise,’— St. Jamen't Chronicle, Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1822. 

‘Of all the annual puhlicatioits of the present day, numerous as 
they are, tijcre is not one that «e long so much to see as Time’s Te¬ 
lescope ; for there is none, from which, in times past, we have de¬ 
rived greater jdeasurc and profit. Its reputation is now so fully es¬ 
tablished, that it stands in no neeri of any recommendation from us, 
or it should certainly have it. We scarcely know a work in which 
the uiiie and the dvice are more happily blended.*—New Bvangelical 
Magazine, December 1822. 

‘ We have repeatedly recommended this rfork to our readers, who 
have a taste for scientific studies. Tlie present volume contains a 
vast variety of interesting mHtter.'-^SnpplemeHt to Evangelical Ma¬ 
gazine for 1822. 

* If the times arc not better, still it must be owned that their Tele¬ 
scope is improving annually. Indeed, we think this little work de¬ 
serves peculiar credit for its constant variety, whilst still preserving 
the original plan on which it started.*—New Monthly Magazine, De- 
eemher 1822. 

* For the tenth time we meet this truly interesting compilation, 
which seems to improve with every recurring year, and may be 
justly said to afford a high intellectual treat to all who possess a 
love for literature and science. We know not a volume, indeed, 



Notices of Time's Telescope. 

(even in the present pro(Jui:tive state of the Periortieal Press, which is 
so well csilenlated as this, to excite in the youthful and ingenuous 
mind a vtvid and durable impression of the value of time, and of the 
beaut}'^, sublimity, and utility, of the mighty works of Cod. It is 
evidently the production of a man of great ingenuity and research j 
for be has contrived, notwithstanding an apparent necessity for re¬ 
petition in some of the details, to give to each succeeding voKuno, 
and through every department of its contents, the oharwi of variety 
and the impress of novelty j a result which he has been enabled to 
obtain through a very happy use of the almost inexhaustible trea¬ 
sures which are to be found in the mines of Philosophy and Natural 
History, in the delightful stores of Biography and Literary Anecdote, 
and iu the curious minnti/r of Manners, Customs, and Su{>erstitions. 
With these he has mingled copious and judiciously selected illustra¬ 
tions from our bes+ ])Octs, living as well as dead j a feature in the 
work which stamps it with a lively and endearing interest, and which 
appears, indeed, in the volume before us, with singular attraetiuns 
fur our Suffolk readeis, a^it includes some highl}' finished effusions 
from the moral pen of oim who resides amongst them (Mr, B. Bar¬ 
ton ), and who, whether regarded as a poet or a man, may be correctly 
said to reflect honour, nut only on the sect to which be more pecu¬ 
liarly belongs, hut on the country which has given him liirth.’— 
Suffolk Chtmichf Decern her 14, 1822. 

See also Momiap Post, Dec. }d, lfi'22: Courier, Dec, 24*, 1822; 
John hull, Dec. 21, 1822; Ladies' Museum, June 7, 1823; Bell's 
Messenger, Dee. 29, 1823; Literary Chronicle, Dcc.l, 1822; Lon¬ 
don Journal of Arts, ^'c. Dec. 1H22; Monthly sMaiffizine, Jan. 
1828; Monthly Censor, March 1828; Arlis's Pocket Magazine 
CSupjftiemeHl), Dec- 1622, dec. ifc. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1824, with an Intro¬ 
duction containina;; Outlines of IlrsTonrcAL and Phv&jcai. 
OEofiRAPHY, by T. Mvens, ll.h.'— Prefixed to this Volume is a 
Medal lion Portrait qf Captain Parry, engraved by dmr\c^ Heath. 

* Time’s Telescope is really so meritorious a work, that w c cannot 
refuse it the meed of a willing gift,—unfeigned praise. lake its ten 
predecessors, this eleventh annual volume is an entertaining and 
well-selected miscellany from thie good things of past literature, to¬ 
gether with original productions of congenial character.*—Literary 
Gazette, Nou. 18^. 

‘ This useful and agreeable little work, which is at once an annual 
and npermnial in the garden of periodical literature, has now reach¬ 
ed the eleveut^ year of its .revival, and yet still appears tiSider a new 
aspect. It is ** another yet the same”—“ an old friend with a new 
face”—>and yet the better, instead of the worse on that account.*— 
Nem.Montky Mt^aif^„Jan, 1,1624* 

tejj SVe have more than once noticed the former volumes of this very 
Pl^eablc miscellany, and we must do the ingenious Editor the jus- 



Noficf>s of Timers Telescope. 

lice to repeat, that his eleventh volume is by no means inferior in 
point of ment on variety to its predecessors. The work is, indeed, 
kep^ up with great spirit,,and no pains have been spared to render it 
as useful as it is entertaining.’ —Eclectic Jteinew, Jan. 1, 1824. 

* This work displays the same pleasing variety as was exhibited in 
the former volumes. It is one of those delightful books which is al¬ 
ways welcome to us.’— Idteraiy Chrouic/e, Nod. 29, 1823. 

‘ The number of Time’s Telescope for the ensuing year is quite 
equal to its predecessors: there is no work of the kind with which we 
are acquainted, that contains such a variety of apposite and interest¬ 
ing matter: it is a work at once remarkable for ingenuity and indus¬ 
try .’—Timeif Nov. 22, JB23. 

* Wc do not hesitate to pronounce the plan of this work a feli¬ 
citous conception but as it is much easier to plan than to execute, 
wc must do the Editor the justice to s.iy, that he deserves unqualified 
praise fur industrious research and judicious selection. The nume¬ 
rous poetical flowers, with which it is both ornamented and enrich¬ 
ed, evince ilie purity of his literary and mural taste Take the bee, 
he has row'd abroad and at Iioino, collecting his treasures from the 
rich Mossoiiis. in the cultivated garden, and the wild flowers in the 
patUlc'^^s dv'-ert; alw'uys, with becoming candour and modesty, ae- 
knowlcdgiiig the, field from whence he cuUed his sweets ; by which, 
those who are pleased with Ui.'< banquet, know the sources from which 
he call red. lit dcseri es still higher praise, for the pure ami exalted 
.<»traiu of rational piety which pervade'- the work; the sublime no¬ 
tions of the (Jreat t’lrsl Cause, whieii are everywhere inculcated; 
and tliroui'hout the wlioh; an obvious tcij'lency to render the wisdom 
and goodiicas of tlu* lieity conspicuous, in bis works of creation and 
pro\ idence. In nil uchools aud scmitiarUs o/edticalmUf where Kngliith 
hooks are iitrardtd as prizes/onncritorioiis applicntionj Time's Teles¬ 
cope ahould hare a place amonp those dustributed; and we have vo hesi- 
tatum. tit satftmj, tluity nine times out of Cett, it would he highly esteemed.' 

‘This annual repository is replete with useful and pleasing histo¬ 
rical and antiquarian illustrations of iho Calendar .*—Eneyelopcedia 
Metropolitana, art. Caiendar. 

* C*est le onzieme volume d'un owrage gut se public annuellement 
sous ce litre. Vn.ckoix bienfait destneiUeurs morfcaux de lUteraturt 
gui out paru dans VanniCy et guelqncs productions oixijinales gui ne 
manguent pas de merite, rceommaudent ce livre aux leeteurs curieu.t de 
suivreet dc comparer les prtq/rds guej'ont les Angltns dam les belles^ 
lettres avee ceux de Icurs vjoisins,' — Revue Eucyclopedique, A6ut 
1824. 

« 

See also Gentleman's JIfapaanne, Dee, 1823; fFcstefan Methodist, 
January 1824; Monthly MayaznUy Dec. 1,18^; St. Janus's Chro- 
nicUy January 10, 1824; New Eleangelical MagaiinCf Jan. 1824. 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1825, with an Intro- 

dactioo Containing a BaiEf History of English Sacred Poetry, 
bj Mr. Rioba rd Ryan , *' 

* This work is really what it has been pronorntced to be, a ** feli¬ 
citous conception i” and, notwithstanding the pretensions of its more 
showy competitors for public favour, most of whom ha\e taken a 
few lenses from Time’s Telescope to fit up their instruments ’’^ah, it 
holds a distinguished place among the various Etrennes of the New 
Year. It happily combines the useful with the agreeable, and is well 
fitted to assist in forming tlic taste and guiding the conduct of youth 
of both sexeSf as well as to instruct and amuse those of maturer 
years.’—A>j» Monthly Dec. 1834. 

‘ Without attempting thosr cKpensive ornaments and that external 
appearance which distinguish some of its contemporaries, the utility 
and various intelligence of Time’s Telescope, aided by the contribu¬ 
tions of Poetry, Natural History, and other judicious concomitants 
to Almanack lore, have pi cd it high in the scale of popularity: it 
has thus become so well known to the public, that it would be super¬ 
fluous to describe the p.cscnt annual volume. Sulfice it to say, that 
it equals its precursors, and is full of miscellaneous and entertain¬ 
ing notices, adapted to almost every day of the coming year.’—iafe- 
rary Gazette, Nov, 27, 1824. 

* This publication, since first it challenged public attention, has 
gradually increased in its powers of pleasiug: it mingles the useful 
witli the agreeable so tastefully, that it is a gift equally acceptable 
to youth, manhood, and old age. The volume before us, besides 
presenting to the view much new information (of a biographical and 
historical nature), abounds in apposite quotations from esteemed au¬ 
thors, together with much that is original and beautiful j'and through¬ 
out the work are scattered, with no sparing hand, “gems of poesy, 
some light and imaginative, others clad in the garb of “ sober sad¬ 
ness,” but placed with such diseernment, that each forms a contrast 
to the other.’~/ii«‘opcan Magazwe, Dec. 1824. 

«The caution with which the Editor guards against the introduc¬ 
tion of any matter that may be injurious to morality, and the judg- 
Jl^nt wilh wbidh he selects his subjects, entitle him to public respect, 
j^llfl'his work to public patronage. There is, indeed, amusement of 
Pp| kinds, and forall ages, in this Annual Repository. The tesUmo-' 
nres of the several Reviews, Magazines, and Public Journals, in fa¬ 
vour of the former volumes, are equally applicable to the present. 
Time’iTelescope is indeed, as stated, a Ol’ide to the Almanack, 
and every thing trclatihg to each month of the year is introduced to 
illustrate eve^ iiuporiaiit circumstance or character with which 
each mouth Witwpuctively cohnected.’— Sun, Jan, 1835. 

See also garnet’s Chtonicle, January 0,1835; Suffolk ChtonU 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE for 1826, with an Intro- 

ductiofi oil the Physical Powers, Intrllectdal Faculties, and 
MdftAL pF.ncEPTioNs of Man, by T, Myeiis, LL*D.-i-N.B. Tlie 
Frontispiece to this volume is a highly finished Engraving of Corre- 
gio's Madonna and ChjiMf in the National Gallery, Pall Mail. 

* In the present volume, we have all the obaracteristic excellencies 
of its predecessors, with some manifest indications of the improving 
effect of competition. The scientific departments of Astronomy and 
Natural History, in wiiich this publication stands alone, are executed 
with the same industry and judgment as hitherto: the antiquarian 
and hiographical notices, in i^hicli too, we believe, Time’s Telescope 
has no rival, arc at least as rich and as interesting as those from which 
the public has derived so much pleasure and profit, in former volumes 
of this delightful work. While the poetry and general literature have 
assumed a tone of excellence which fully supports the contest with 
the many admirable annual volumes that non' grace our lighter tite* 
raturcj and, taken altogether, we must still regard Time’s Telescope 
as at once the most instructive and the most permanently interesting 
volume of its class which the father of a family can lay upon bis par¬ 
lour-table.’— Jame$*$ ChTonicle^ JJereinber 29-31,1825. 

‘ The present volume of this various and useful work,is, like its 
predecessors, extremely well executed.’— Literary Gazette. Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1825. 

*Wc arc always happy, at this season of the year, to welcome 
another volume of this entertaining collection, in uhich the utile ct 
duke are over sure to be judiciously blenderl.’— Gentleman*s Mageh- 
zine, vol. xcv, pari If, p, 541. 

* Thirteen years have now elapsed since the publication of tliis vet^ 
interesting and instructive work was c< mmeueed j and during this 
fieriod it has been deservedly popular among all classes of readers, 
ft contains an endless and delightful variety of scientific notices, 
auecdoLe.<i, bJographiea! sketches, poetry, histoiical facts, and so 
fortli. Of the present volume it is a sufficient recummendation to 
say, that it is worthy of its predecessors. It is rich in original poetry, 
and is decidedly Protestant in its character. In narrating the oc¬ 
currences of particular days, the editor has given considerable pro¬ 
minence to the murderous exploits of tlie Church of Home. For this 
peculiarity in his work he has our cordial thanks, as well as (or the 
otlusr parts of his useful compilation.*— Wesleyan-Methtnliet Magaztuef 
January 1826. 


TIMERS TELESCOPE for 1827> with a Series of 
Papers on Scotian Botany, by Mr. Andrew Kerr Young, of 
Paisley; and a Description of rare and kemaRkaale Insects, 
by Mr. CuiiTls Author of thr* British Entomology. 

^This publication has the credit of being the Jlrsf which aspired to 
a literary character as an annual work, iu connexion with the present 
season of the year. Having now enjoyed a large share of public fa¬ 
vour for fourteen years, it ts scarcely necessary to enlarge on its 
utility.—Amid more splendid publications, which are gainiug ground 
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i.R our country> and which reflect credit on the intelligence and taste 
of the publki, Time'a Telescope will continue to occupy its sphere 
of ufUitjft here none of them can cope with it. We may take».up 
the Forget-me-Not, the Literary Souvenir, and the Friendship’s 
OSering, when We need amusement *, we may be delighted with their 
literary character, and their splendid embeUishments; we may take 
up the Amulet when we are iiHt tnore serious mood; but if we want 
a tiever-faHing eompamon ihroughout the yecir, capable of Interest¬ 
ing, Informing, and improving us, adding to our stores of knowledge, 
and directing us how to enlarge them still more from the abundant 
resources of Nature, commend us to Time's Telescope .and 
Afannen qf U,e Agty vol. il, p. 351. 

This is a work that may be safely put into the hands of youth, and 
is calculated at once to minister to' their innocent gratificalion, and 
to promote in them a love of reading and knowledge.’— Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magatindy January 1S27. 

‘ Fourteen years have elapsed since the commencement of this pub* 
licatiott, and each sucoeedine twelvemonth has enhanced its fame, and 
realised the hopes of its ^,rojectors. Rich in varied talent, and 
glowihg with general knowledge, we can almost imagine that we 
behold a smile of self-complacency on its title-page, as if fully aware 
of its claims to regard. Those claims we will not question or 
deny, for we well know its optical beauties have suited the eye of 
the public; and Time’s Telescope is now a standard instrument of 
pleasure and instruction. From so often treading over the same 
ground, we anticipated somewhat of sameness and mannerism; but we 
are happy to observe, that the editor has avoided all re-iteration, and, 
like a skilful traveller, has made his journey easy to himself, and 
pleasant to his companions: nor has he forgotten his former fame, 
and wantonly thrown Industry aside; but has used, if possible, addl- 
tinual energies,—enlisted on his behalf eminent contributors, and 
anranged the proceeds in a manner worthy the materials and the re> 
Bown of the work.’—Liferary Chronicle, Nov, 25, 1826. 

,* We recommend this volume as an excellent manual for young per¬ 
sons. It has not only the negative merit of being perfectly unex¬ 
ceptionable as to the iuformatioo and entertainment it conveys, and 
the language in which it is written ; but it will also tend to cultivate 
those pure and simple pleasures which the Lrod of Nature has so 
abundwtly provided for inquiring minds; it will wean them more 
from those worldly and less intellectual pastimes, by which too often 
healtb is Injured, vanity engendered, and the high bloom of an. inno¬ 
cent heart brushed away.*—-Geaffemaa’s Magaziney December 1826. 

* I am indebted to this exc^lent publieation for many poetical illus- 
trations, taken from recent or living authors, which 1 should not 
otherwise have bad tui opportunity of seeing. 1 know of no work so 
well calculated in s^ead and improve a taste for Natural History in 
.these kingdoms' ts Tbsa's Telescope ; and I would most strenuously 
vecomindid it to the attention of every student and lover of nature.'— 
Drummond*9 Fie»t Sibqm to Betanyy^, S95, Second Edition. 

For other oommendatlons see also Literary Qazette,Navmher2by 
1826 ; World'of'^JINekimy Fdfrmrv 1837 ; Ladies* Afuteam, Jan, 
\B^\ ’Quarterly JnehidteBMieety No. 1; Monthly MagazinOy Jan, 
1827; St. Jameses (fiktoniHey Dec, 28 to 30, 1820. 
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TIMERS TELESCOPE for 18^. ,Thi9 volttme 

is i^)]J>ellished with a iii^hly finished Eii^^aving, by Hawbsworth, of 
Stfottiaha Angoscioh^tro^ an original painting by in the OaU 
tery at Akliorp, 

*Th1s popular ahnotl volume is too well known to stand in need 
of, description. Like a piece of amber, H incloses and preserves 
a mnltitude of matters concurrent with the year of its pablication, 
which are seen to great advantage through this medium. Saints* 
days, refttiniscences of history and antiquities, contemporary biogra¬ 
phy, and snatches of contemporary literature, as well as original 
productions, nsironomicat occurrences, natural science, and other 
subjects, fit for such a work, of mingled reference and amuseinent, are 
very judiciously selected and extremely well arranged in Time’s 
Teleaoope. The Naturalist's Diary for every month Is agreeably 
written, and distinguished for good feelings.’•r-iiferary 
Dec, 1,18^7. 

'Thisis the ///cenfk year in which this publication has madoits 
appearaiu'e. Its motive, objects, and merit, are now so well known, 
that neither praise nor explanation can he useful. In common with 
contemporary journals, we have already had occasion to commend the 
work ; and liave now only to aay that the present volume is not infco 
rior to those w'hich have preceded it, in accuracy and variety of in- 
fftrmation, in judicious selection and arrangement,, and in the ability 
displayed in ihtvnriainiil communications. The principal ttovelly of 
the volume consists of accounts of French customs, introduced at their 
several appropriate seasons.'— Sen) Monthly Magazine, March 18^. 

‘This is a very usefui and amusing book. Tiie perfect propriety 
of the whole, the absence evt-n of a (jiiesdonable phrase, either in 
morals or religion, renders it a iiiosi apposite present for the young 
of either sex. It is a year's gathering, or rather a selection, from the 
most valuable products of the year, and it is also a museum where 
speciineiis of a more amiqiu: ore are deposited. We assign it, with 
confidence, a place with its precursors and compeers—a worthy bro¬ 
ther of a deserving family.'— Gentleman'e Magazine, December 16fi7. 

‘ Time’s Telescope is just Iht* sort of volume we would elect king 
of our library table. If one page wraps our senses in Elysium with 
some of Felicia Ifemans's poetry, the next leads them back again 
into the clear atmosphere of knowledge, and pours before us informa¬ 
tion most valuable, and frequently new. With industry and taste 
almost unparalleled, the admirable Editor has brought within the 
focus of his Telescope a ray from every star, remarkable for its 
beauty or utility in the literary firmament. His book is a little 
world of instruction, enlivened by extracts, both in prose and poetry, 
of the most meritorious character imaginable,'—/.ikmry Chrmide, 
Nov, 84,1827. 

* Time's Telescope is a pleasant miscellany, into which the observer 
of days, the lover of nature, the inquirer aher rellque!* of the olden 
time, and the general reader, may look, year after year, with increas¬ 
ing satisfaction. H has ever been a favourite book of ours—its remi¬ 
niscences of ciisioius and manners now yearly fading into oblivion— 
its brief and spirited notices of celebrated men—its attractive intro- 
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ductions to the Tarious sciences^its selectiona from cotemporary 
authors* always beatitiful and interesting—its astronomical notices, 
furnishing ample amusement to those who read the starry heavens— 
and its sweetly fiowtngrpoesy,—all render it to us a delightful compa¬ 
nion for the months, it is our guide in our walks, and we have 
often been indebted to its suggestions for some of our choicest plea¬ 
sures. We have a stroi^ attachment to the country—we do not mean 
the vicinities of large towns or watering-places, but those retired 
spots, amidst woodlaml scenery, where we can hold communion with 
the works'of our (h*eator, and participate, unnoticed by our fellow- 
men, in that yoy and happiness with which ell animated beings seem 
to be filled in such seqnemered nooks. The Naturalist's Diary is our 
counsellor there, and we recommend it to all who, like ourselves, prefer 
the scenery of nature to the monotonous and noisy bustle of the town. 
Independently of the Natttfftlist*s Diary, to which w« have referred, 
there are some very interesting notices of French provincial customs, 
and some choice scraps of information under the Remarkable Days." 
There are few works better adapted as a present to young people of 
both sexes than Time'a "*clescope: with much that is pleasing in 
literature, attractive in science, and useful in dally life, there is an 
ufideviating regard to Imrality and religion .’—Spirit and Manners 
of the Age, 

‘ Fifteen years have now elapsed since the publication of this very 
useful and entertaining work was commenced; and during that |>eriod 
it has been extensively circulated,' and has enjoyed a targe share of 
approbation among the reading part of the community. The plan 
upon which it is conducted is sufficiently explained by its copious title; 
and the entire volume reflects great credit upon the moral principles, 
the jttdgmnnt, and research of the intelligent Editor. It Is valuable 
as a book of reference on all subjects connected with the Calendar; 
and the antiquarian, the naturalist’, the astronomer, the botanist, the 
gardener, the historian, and the lover of poetry and polite literature, 
will find, in its pages, uumerous articles adapted to their respective 
tastes and pursuits. To young persons it may be safely recom¬ 
mended, for the useful Information which it contains, and for the ab- 
s^ice of objectionable sentimeitts in its multifarious contents. The 
anqple accounts of French customs, interspersed through the voiuiuo 
ftnr the present year, are a new feature in Time’s Telescope, and add 
yeatljjr^ ita loljCfost and value.*— Weetegan-Methodisl Magazine, 

* Of the vaiiotts periodical calendars and annual literary reposito¬ 
ries which issue foomthe Protestant press, we are unacquainted with 
any one less objectionable to the Catholic reader than Time’s Teles¬ 
cope. It Is really a valuable and Interesting work.’—Cafkolic Misccl- 
tang, Tol.tH[i,p, Mt, ' 



Lea Plantes semblent avoir sem^es, avec profusion^ sur la terra, 
comme les fitoiles dans 1e del, pour iiiviter t'hpnune^ par rattrait du 
plaisir et da la cariositd, k T^tude de lal^ature. rousssav. 


Aliaijrhty Power t If e’er 1 turn. 

And listless gaze on earth or air. 

Or, wond’ring, view the planets barn, 

I see my great Creator there. 

If gazing on the Ocean's bed. 

When moonlight gilds the silent sea. 

In every lustrous beam mat's shed 
soul beholds tlie Deity. 

In Earth, in Sea, In Space, in Air, 

My soul can trace her Maker there. 

If wand’ring through the fruitful plain, 

1 grateful trace Thy love and care. 

And in each fleldof ripening grain 
Can see my great Creator there. 

If Spring my willing footstep leads 
To banks of hloom, where lurks the bee. 

E’en where that humble insect feeds. 

My soul beholds the Deity. 

In Earth, in Sen, in Space, in Air, 

My soul can trace her Maker there. 

AICHABO nVAN. 


The world is a glasse wherein we may contemplate the eternall 
power and majestie of God: It is that great booke of so large a cha* 
racter, that a man may run and read it; yea, even the simplest man 
that cannot read, may yet spell out of this booke that there is a Goo. 
Every shepheard hath this Calmidar, and every ploughman this 
AfB, C. PURcnAS. 
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’jr^IIlS monOi, whose zodiacal sign is Aquarius, de- 
,.javcs its name from Janas, a deity represented by the 
Romans with two faces, as indicating bis ac- 
qiiaintaiico with the past and the future. 

Kematfeaiile 

In JANL.VRY 18«0. 

1,-CIRCUMCISION. 

Tins festival commemorates the circumcision of 
our Lord on the eighth day of his nativity. This is 
also New Year's Day ; which is generally kept as a 
holiday, and much visiting and good cheer belong to 
its celebration. But the observance of this and 
other festivals becomes every year less practised: 
many of those in Scotland are fast sinking into ob¬ 
livion. Among the holidays of the colliers, and, 
indeed, of the lower classes in general, the first 
Monday of the year, reckoning by old style, and 
termed Old Handsel Monday, is their day of greatest 
festivity throughout the year. On this day, the most 
rigorous master relinquishes his claim to the ser¬ 
vices of his domestics. No mechanic or artisan 
works at his ordinary employment on this day. The 

■* A. 
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REMARKABLE DAYS 


females visit their friends, and the young men ge¬ 
nerally meet at some rendezvous, to try their skill os 
marksmen at a wad~shmiing> that is, firing with ball 
at a mark for small prizes, which arc paid ibr by the 
contributions of the candidates, and carried off by 
him who hits nearest the mark. The barbarous ^ 
custom of throwing and shooting at cocks, tied by- 
the leg to prevent their escape, which was formerly 
but too common on this day, is now, we trir^t^ en¬ 
tirely abolished in this country, ft was an Amuse¬ 
ment lit only for a savage, and not for hui£«{iQi 2 ed 
men. much less for Christians. We wish it coiis^jgn. 
cd to eternal oblivion. ) 

The practice, now so jirevalent, of indulging Jto 
excess in the nsc of spirituous liquors, was fi>rmerl|y^ 
in a gicat measure, unknown among the labouri^ig 
classes. At their festiv'e meetings they drank of ^ ‘ 
more .simple and less pernicious Insverage. One 
William Hunter, a collier in the parish of Tillicoultry, 
was cured, in the year 1758, of an inveterate ilicuma- 
tisni or gout, by drinking freely of new ale, full of 
barm or yeast. The poor man had been confined to 
bis bed for a year and a half, having almost entirely 
lost the use of his limbs; and on the evening of Hand¬ 
sel Monday, O. S. some of his neighbours came (u 
make merry wiUi him: though he could not rise, he 
always took his shaie of the ale as it pas.sed round 
the company, and, in the end, became much intoxi¬ 
cated. The consequence was, that ho had the use of 
his limbs the next morning, and was able to walk 
about. He lived more than twenty years after this, 
and never bad the smajUM return old <om 

plaiut.-^See 8tati.sticafiiH&unt of Scotland, vol. xv, 

p. 801. 

It was formerly the general custom in England, as 
it still is on the continetvt (see our last volume, pp. 
2, 3) to make presents on Kew Year’s Day to re¬ 
latives or acquaintances. The following curious 
letter, extracted from the Lansdowne M8iS. in the 
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British Alusoum, was written by Edwin Sandys, Bp. 
of, AVorcester, to Sir W. CcciU (afterwards Lord 
Biirghley), on the occasion of presenting him with a 
curious clock, which formerly belonged to King 
Edward VI:— 

* What way I may declare any part of ray botinden 
Deutie towardcs you, for the manifold benefitte re¬ 
ceived, ccrtanlie I wote not. For as ye haue bene 
the mcane to bringe me into the place of honestic, 
from malice, whiche myiided to Impeache yt, wdiich 
benefit of all others 1 esteame the most, and can no 
otherwise recompense, but onlie by bearing of good 
will, which when seasonable tymes will make bud 
forth and yelde fruyt, ye may of right clamo the 
same as youre owne. Suebe ys the barronues of this 
contric that yt bringith nothing forth fiH to remember 
you withall, and tberfor 1 am bold to present you 
witli an olde clock, in the stead of a New Vearcs 
Gift. Wliicli I tru.st yo will the rather accept because 
yt was y'“^ olde Masters of happy raemorie, K. 
Edwards, and afterwards y^*" lovinge and learned 
brothers Mr. Checkes, and synes hys who tbinkith 
him self in many respectes most bounden unto you ; 
whois prayer ye shall ener hauo, whois seruice ye 
may cucr vse: as knowith (lie Alraightie; who grant 
you many happie yeares with much increase in the 
knowledge of Christ vnto whois mercifull governance 
1 commend you, from my house at llartillbury, this 
28 of December, 15G3. 

Y***" in Christ most bounde, 
El). WlGORN.’ 

As a contrast to the above fragment of antiquity, 
we present our readers with the following elegant 
effusion by M iss M. J. Jew sbury, * sent with an hour¬ 
glass to a lady on ISiew Year’s Day:* it first ap¬ 
peared ill the Leeds Intelligencer, and has been re¬ 
printed by Mr. Watts, in his amusing and judiciously 
selected ‘ Poetical Album,* lately published. 
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Y ES, all Ihingif fade away 
That tbe soul clierisLos and seckn on eartb; 

Fair flow’ers! lhal do but bloom ilioir .siimiTiei’H da}. 

And aro forgot—tbc|i being and then birth. 

Youik hath its favoured hour 
Of fancies, and high hopes, and dazzling dreams; 

It flics—and with it all the glittering dower 
ITiat to young bosoms the sccuicst seems I 

And Munhood\ liour comes next. 

Fevered and filled with the world's active thought; 

Schemes and ambitions; till the spiitl, 4 cxed, 

Finds that its hour hath fled—and left it nought! 

Shortest and last is thine, 

Wasted 111 vain regrets and memories—Aye ' 

For while thy retrospeits too brightly shine, 

The sand ebbs out—so doth thy pilgrimage! 

*]'biis pleasure hath Us hour— 

And gnef, and pain, and peril have no mure; 

Hatred, and love, but same transient povit'i, 

Time but remains—niliiig ns heietof<;n‘c! 

On—conquerer of the earth! 

And fold not yet thy world-destroying w ing! 

Still reign—while scattering man's wotW and worth, 
Omiupotent, o'er each created thing! 

'I'hy end will come, Oh Time ! 

When thou, a conqueror, shall oonqueied be; 

Thyself, thy \ictorics, and thy powei sublime, 

"No more remembered—in Ktcruity! 

The New rear in China, 

The Chinese make their new year commence on 
the new moon nearest (o the time when the sun's 
place is in the 15th degree of Aquarius. It is the 
greatest festival observed in the empire. Both the 
government and the people, rich and poor, take a 
long^lKor shorter respite from their cares and their 
labouT|yat the new year. The last day of the old 
year anxious time to all debtors and creditors, 
for it is the great pay-day, and those who cannot pay 
are abused and insulted, mad often have all the furni¬ 
ture of their liouse broken to pieces by their desperate 
creditors. On ilie 20th of the twelfth moon, by an 
%rder ftom court, all the sells of oflice, throughout 
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Ihe cnipiic, arc locked up, and not opened till the 
20ih ot‘ the first moon. By this arrangement there 
* are* thirty days of re.st from the ordinary official bu¬ 
siness of government; they attend, however, to ex¬ 
traordinary cases. During the last few days of the 
old year, the people perform various domestic rites. 
On one evening they svicep clean the furnace and the 
hearth, and worship the god of their domestic fires. 

On neu)‘year*s eve they perfume hot w«itcr with 
the leavers of Wongpe and I’umelo trees, and bathe 
in it. At midnight they arise, and dress in the best 
clothes and raps they can procure; then looking to 
heaven kneel down, and perform the great imperial 
ceremony of knocking the forehead on the ground 
thrice three timers. Next they illuminate as splen¬ 
didly as they can, and pray for feheily towards some 
domestic idol. Then they \ isit all the gods in the 
various surroanding temples, burn candies, incense, 
gilt paper, make bows, and prostrate. Tlicseser- 
\ ices to the gods being ilmslied, they sally forth, ai)out 
daylight, in all dirertions, to visit friends and neigh¬ 
bours, leaving a red paper t ard at eaeh house. Some 
stay at home to receive viw^it<'rs. In the house, sons 
and daughters, servants and slaves, all dress, and 
appear before the heads ot the family, to congratu¬ 
late Uiem on the new year. After new year’s day, 
drinking and carousing, visiting and feasting, idleness 
and dissipation, continue for Yveeks. All shops are 
shut, and workmen arc idle, for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the necessities or the habits 
of the several parties. It is, in Canton, generally 
a month before the business of lifo returns to its 
ordinary channel. 

Tjml ; a Hint for thr Hew Yeavt 
[By Mis. llauatth More.) 

When M'ill our thoughtless race grow viiso, 

Nor spurn the very thing they prise? 
liouk where we will, wc still shall find 
IIow inconsistent is mankind. 
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With sense our cnnduct is at strife ; 

Why lavisii 7'me^ yet to * 

The riofa material throw away, 

Y'ei dread to shorten hie one day ' 

Since no repentance can rcsioie 
The hours we squander o’er and o’er, 

O seize the evanescent now— 

No more may heaven and death allow! 

The soul to endless woes consig'iicd 
Mourns not the {tockIs she left behind ; 

She mourns, with griefs acutes! powers. 

Her wasted days, her murdcied hours! 

With zeal, with enci^y siihlimc, 

Mark how the SiviouR valuedVtme/ 

The woik of centuries appears 
Crowded within ]lis three short years! 
llib greats4i VATION while you view 
^ O look at Iris e«. pic too! 

the first day of <he New Year it was formerly 
tlreTasiom for the Druids to offer sacrifire iit thr 
forest of Droax, iu France; and we know that they 
made no sacrifice without having the branches oi 
leaves of the mistletoe, as related by Pliny. Titc 
word aigilosneuf,mhich. is still used at Dreux to sig¬ 
nify elrennes or New Year’s Gifts, is no doubt derived 
from the cries which tltc Gauls made on the first da> 
of the year, when they went to tlie ceremony of the 
mistletoe, the Celtic name for the oak being gue or 

S uy. In reference to this circumstance the following 
nes are sliU repeated, on New Year's Day, in se¬ 
veral parts of France: 

Agtiilaneuf dc c^shh 
fin le voit a sa fen^tre, 

Avec son petit bonnet blanc, 

11 dit qu^ii sem Ic Maitre, 

Mettcra le pot an fen; 

Dfinnez nous ma bonne Dame 
llofinoz nous Aguilaiieuf. 

Some ploasbkg stanzai on New YeaePTDay, by the 
BeV. T. Dale, entitled the ‘Anniversary,’ and which 
wt^^py from the * Amulet for 18!;i8,* will appropri- 
close our account of this interesting festival. 
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A >e<ii liatli liii(rorc(l lliroligh it» round 
hiiK o thou wcit uith Ihr dead. 

And \c( inv lutsom’s ouroless m ound 
Still bleeds as then it bird 
All now without IS cold and enitn, 

Vot o’t‘r itn lirait its br.iliiij;i^ halm 
Ohlnioii will not hlird ,— 

If da> hi guiles in\ loud rog’irt. 

Night < omes- and how cun i lot/ct' 

For iniitc air thru the sounds ot miitii 
1 loalhr, )f't cannot tier , 

And thoughts III solitude ha\r hirtli 
'1 h it lead me fiaek to th« r. 

Bs d i>, .iiiiiiist 1li(‘ busy herd, 

]V]^ soul IS like till cajitm* hitd 
J'hat strifgglob to he lici , 

If longs to Ua\e a wot Id iinblest— 

'I o fl< r and be at rebt. 

Hrsl f how, alas! shonUl mortal dan 
<)l reht on caith to ditani *— 
riie heritage of t easi lehM caie 
May hettc r lai h< >'CCin 
'I’he eliild of sin—the lion of woe. 

And what d iniitiml love throw 
A )o>-in}pailing Ik am 
O'er lile's w idr waste ’—'tis qniekls gone. 
And we must wander oti atom. 

11 w as 1)0 1 harm of 1 u c or mien 
That linked im lieait to thee ; 

I'oi mans iuiier I ha\e seen, 

And Uirer .set may see: 

It was a hlroiig though nameless spell 
Whieli seemed witli ther alone to dwell, 
And this temaiiiii tome. 

And wilt temain ,—tby form is fled, 

But this ran ev'n recall the dead. 

Thine image is before me now. 

All angei us thou ail; 

Th> gi’iitle eve and guileless brow 
Ate gia^eti on ai> iicatt; 

And when on hung rhaims 1 gaxe. 
Memory the one loved form portray*— 

<\h! w oufd it ne'er depart t 
And thej' alone aic fair tome 
\Vbu wake a livelier thought of tbee. 
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Oft, too, the fond fomiliar sound 
Is present to mine enr; 

I seem, when all is bushed around, 

’Hiv thrilling^ voice to bear: 

Ob! 1 could dream tbou still wort nigh, 

And turn as if to breathe reply; 

The waking—liow severe! 

'When on the sick'ning soul must press 
The sense of utter loneliness. 

A year hath past>->tuiotlier 3 ear 
its wonted round may run; 

Yet earth will still i>e dark and drear, 

As when its course begun. 

I would not munniir or repine— 

'Vet, though a thousand jo^s uerc mine, 

1 still must sigh for mt; 

How could 1 Uunk of her who died. 

And taste of joy irom aught beside I* 

Vct, dearest! .oough that treasured love 
Tvow casts a glimni o’er all, 

Thy spirit from its rest above 
I would not n<»w recall. 
jVly earthly doom thou canst nut share, 

And 1 in solitude must l^ar 
Whate’er may yet befall; 

Bull cm share thy home, thy heaven, 

Ail griefs forgot, ail guilt forgiven \ 

*1. 1746. —REV. MR. HAGEMORE DIED. 

He kept one servant of each sex, whom he locked 
up every night. His last emplo^rment in an evening 
was to go round his premises, let Idosehis dogs, and 
lire his gun. He lost his life in the following man¬ 
ner going one morning to let out his servants, his 
dogs fawned upon him, threw him into a pond 
where he was breast high. The servants beard him 
call for assistance, but, being locked up, could not 
lend him any. He had ,30 gowns and cassocks, 58 
dogs, 100 pairs of breedies, 100 pairs of boots, 400 
pairs of shoes, 80 wigs, yetalways wore his own hair, 
80 waggons and ^latts; 60 pl&gh.s, and used none, 

« saddles and ^tniture for the ihenage, 30 wheel* 
TOWS; so inany walking-sticks, dmt a toyman in 
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Leicester Fields oilcred £8 ibi (hem; 00horses and 
ma«e.s, 000 pich-axes, 200 spades and shovels, 75 
ladders, and 240 razors. He possessed also £700 
per annum, and £1000 in money, 'whieh (he dying yi* 
testate) became the property ol a ticket porter, 

().—i:piph\ny, or twelfth day. 

The riles of this day aie different in \uhous places, 
though the objec t ot them is much the s.uiie in all, 
namely, to do honour to the memory of the Kastcin 
magi; who, tU'coidingto a tiadition of the llomi.sh 
church, weie three iii mmibcr, and of loyal dignity, 
Mr. iSteveiison, in his 'Tour in Fiance, &c.’when 
.speaking of the neglected state of Cologne cathedral, 
observes, it not surprising that in the city of Co¬ 
logne, whose luhabitants have never ceased to be 
Most Catholic^ and, conscciucntly, most ready to 
boast (»f the rcligiou.s works ot (heir ancestors—is it 
not sill prising that Uiey .should have suffered so noble 
and magnitieent a strueluro to remain in its present 
staleNot at all. Step with me behind the grand 
altar, and tbeie you will discover the gulf which has 
tor centuiies swallow(^d,aiid which still continues to 
intc'icepi and absorb tlio.^e offerings and oblations 
that might have lepleaished the coffers of the board 
of v\oiks, and di.spia>ed their muniticent amount in 
the aecomplishment of tlie architect's intention. 

That small marble chamber is called the chapel of 
the 'J'bree Kings; for the Magi, who brought gifts 
and P^Hd adurattoii to the Babe at Bethlehem, are 
.so denominated. Infallible authority had already 
pointed out to us the original burial-place of those 
gicat travellers iu the church of 8t. Eustoigio, at 
Milan. But how did Cologne become posse.sscd of 
their remains? M'hy, by the fortunate circuinstance 
of Archbishop Bciuold's accompanying the eery 
pious expedition in which the Emperor Frederick Jf 
took and utterly destroyed the city of Milan. It was 
that feudal prelate, receiver of the .stolen bones of 
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the dead^ as his share of the spoil obtained by making 
houseless such of the living as the sword had spared, 
who, in 1170, deposited the same in this cbapeL En¬ 
ter it: but first pay down six francs, or the securely 
locked door remains for ever shut against you. This 
done, however, the sacristan lights the lamps within; 
and you are allowed by their illumination the sight of 
a tomb, the genuineness and integrity of whose con¬ 
tents, considering how they were originally come by, 
and their removal during the French Revolution, must 
be regarded as extremely doubtful. 

There, in the centre, on Jour columns of about a 
yard in height, stands a large old chest or trunk co¬ 
vered wi^ gold, or perhaps gilt metal, with ornaments 
of excai^nt workmanship, in bas-relief, representing 
arcades^ suppprtc.! by small columns. In front arc 
images,; pf three kings in solid gold; on the sides arc 
figures of jostles and prophets in silver-gilt; and 
the and borders are set with gems, enamels, 

and l^^ppos stones of aU descriptions, doubtless of 
great )^alu€. This chest, which is a curious speci¬ 
men of ancient embossing and carving, is divided 
into two compartments. The small folding-doors 
of the upper one 0{mn; and three radiated crowns of 
gold, respectivel|^£eariag, in letters formed of rubies, 
the names of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, are 
seen shining over the crania of the three wise men 
who came from the East to worship the new-born 
Saviour 1 The sacristan tells his oft-told tale, and 
takes the heads out and the crowns off to confirm it. 
If you dp not wish him instantly to return these 
highly-varnished remnants of mortality to their places, 
make no remarks, and refi'ain from any attempt to 
examine them. You may safely, in your own mind, 
allow 1^0 to be the skulls of adults, males or females. 
The third pretended wise morn’s brain must have 
lain in a small compass, and himself have been 
numbered with the dead ere he attained the full age 
of discretion. The lower part of the chest is said 
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to contain the bones of the three Magi. The expense 
of this brilliant bauble, valued at more than £320,000, 
has" been defrayed out of the voluntary tax wliich 
folly and credulity pay to superstition and priest- 
cran, even in these enlightened dujs of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The present observation of Twelfth Day in Cum¬ 
berland is thus noticed by a writer in the ‘ Mirror 

In many of the small towns they have what many 
would call a ‘ nasty dish/ consisting scalded peas,* 
and a hare, or some other kind of game. The peas 
are field peas (which are brought to table with the 
hare), and are scalded in water, with the husks on, 
after which a lump of butter is put in the middle, 
and they are picked out as they arc eaten: the sup¬ 
per concludes with a * tharve cake,* a large, flat, 
oaten cake, baked on a girdle, sometimes with 
plums in it. Dancing and drinking then occupy the 
remainder of the evening. Tar-barrels are common 
at all their festivals, and scarcely a town is w'ithout 
them to-night. At Brough it is called hally-nighl, 
because it was customary at this time of the year to 
decorate the altars with holly. At the two prin¬ 
cipal inns in the town, the ' holly * is provided alter¬ 
nately. Early in the morning they send out a body 
of husbandmen to fell a large ash tree; for altliough 
it is called holly-night, yet holly being a scarcity, 
ash is substituted. They then affix torches made of 
greased reeds to each bough of the tree, and take it 
into the inn, there to remain till seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

At that hour a gun or pistol is fired, when the tree 
is taken out into a convenient part of the town, where 
it is lighted, and after huzzaing for about half an 
hour, it is carried up and down the town on a man’s 
shoulders, followed by the town band, and slopping 
every time they reach the cross at the top of the town; 
here they again salute the ' holly,* and fireworks arc 
discharged. It is taken down the town again, and 
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SO OR till it is burnt out The person who carries the 
holly on his shoulders is named * Ling,* who, when it 
is extinguished, carries it to the middle of the town, 
and after another huzza, throw^s it among the crowd, 
who eagerly watch the opportunity of running away 
with it; for it should be observed, there are two se¬ 
parate contending parties, and to whichever inn tlie 
holly is carried the victors retire there to spend the 
evening in drinking, and very often it terminates with 
a merry flight, ^irnme given to all thcirdaiicing nights. 

In Catholic countries the carnival commences at 
this time, and continues till the night of Shrove 
Tuesday. A recent celebration of it at Rome is thus 
noticed by the author of a 'Narrative of Three Years* 
Residence in Italy ’ 

February 7 .—Well may it bo said that the carni¬ 
val is a time of madness. Each person seems to vie 
with the other who will be most ridiculous. Eor a 
short time the numberless grotesque figures, as they 
pass, excite laughter; but soon disgust and weariness 
take place of amusement at seeing rational beings 
transform themselves into idiots, madmen, and mon¬ 
keys, which animal in face and gesture they delight 
to imitate. Just now a kind of open carriage, with 
a gay canopy adorned with green wTcaths, passed 
along, filled with creatures resembling dogs and 
monkeys; the charioteer, also, being of the same de¬ 
scription. A huge boot was seen marching along up 
the Corso. In short, it would be in vain to attempt 
giving you an idea of the buffooneries performed 
from one until three o'clock, when, at the firing of a 
gun, which is the signal, the long line of carriages in 
continued succession file off In different directions to 
leave a free course for the horse race, before which a 
party of cavalry gallop twice backwards and for¬ 
wards to clear Uie Corso; then, guards being placed 
to keep buck the crowds which line the whole lengtti 

‘ For an acoouot of rhf‘ ceremony o the * Bailiff of Carniral time at 
AUuycs,’ sec T.T. for I83S, p. SS7. 
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of tbe Street, all in silemt expectation watch.the ap¬ 
pearance of the horses, which is annoniic^d by a loud 
andT nnlversal shout. There were tbiTteeii of these 
wretched animals^ without riders, impelled forwards 
by goads fastenedto theif backs, and squibs so com- 
trived that they i?o off with the motion and frighten ^ 
them* The backs of the horses are ornamented 
with tinsel. In their fright, they frequently turn 
quickly, and break in through the crowd, from which 
many dangerous accidents arise; but these are 
hushed up. 

February 10.—The carnival will continue until 
next Tuesday, the loth, livery where, excepting at 
Rome, it lasts three weeks, the Sunday being tbe 
great carnival day; but here it is not permitted cither 
on that day or Friday. The actors of these ridi¬ 
culous buifooneTies arc not confined to the foot pas¬ 
sengers : you see coachmen and footmen dressed in 
white, as women, the (tarriage being filled with great 
coarse-looking men. Thi.s day a hideous mask ap¬ 
peared representing the Devil; he had great horns, 
was dressed in scarlet, a long flowing garment, and 
marched along with liead erect and dignified step, the 
people exclaiming as ho passed,' Ecco il Cardinale.’ 
Although masks are not permitted to assemble in the 
streets, on the ..Sundays, they meet on that night at a 
place of public amusement, where they dance ttU 
morning. There are many masked balls during the 
week: the French ambassador gave one, where the 
diameter best supported was that of an antiquary. 
He had tbe Coliseum on his head, and his legs were 
Corintliian pillars* 

Ash IFecfiiestfay*—Last night, at eleven o'clock, the 
death of the carnival was announced by the moving 
of a cart covered with lights through the streets. 
Every person ciarried a light ; the great fun for one 
hour is, putting out these lights, and lighting them 
again; and in this most delightful pursuit men, 
women, and children are seen running in every direc- 

B 
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Uon like mad people. To this deliriom succeeds the 
mourning of l^nt; and now scarcely an individual^ 
oen the English included, who is not dressed in 
black» moves along the quiet street. A few days ago 
we heard of an accident having happened tiirough 
the carelessness of a cardinal's coachman, who, by 
driving furiously, threw down and killed a tittle boy. 
The law on such occasions is, to ba^^onct the horses: 
but the cardinal, supposing that his dignity would 
exempt him from the penalty, cried out, ' Sono un 
Cardioale!’ The indignant populace answ ered, * Say, 
rather, you are an executioner/ His horses were 
poniarded without mercy. 

For an account of the celebration of Twelfth Day 
in France, see our ia.*t volume, p. 0. 

C.—SAINT LUCIAN. 

He % 7 a» presbyter of the church at Antioch, and, as 
some affirm, a disciple of St. Peter. He flourished 
about A.D. 80, and founded a church at Winchestei. 

* 8 , 1826. —REV. T. WOOD, A.M., DIED; ^T. 60. 

He was a minister among the Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists, but was so strongly attached to the church, that 
be ftequently spoke in high terms of the liturgy, and 
educated one of his sons for the church, by sending 
him to the university of Cambridge. Ho pubtished, 
also, in 1825, The Parish Church, or Religion in 
Britain, in one volume 8vo, in which he traces the 
progress of Christianity in Britain. Be also pub¬ 
lished, in 1805, The Progress of Christianity, from 
its promulgation at Jerusalem to its legal establish¬ 
ment under Constantine, in one volume 8vo. But 
tJie work by which he is best known is his ‘ Mosaic 
History of the Creation of the World,* illustrated by 
discoveries anil experiments derived from tlie pre¬ 
sent enlightened state of science; to which is pre* 
fixed, the Cosmogony of the Ancients, with Reflec¬ 
tions, intended to promote vital and practical Religion. 
The first edition was publlsbed in one volume 8vo, 
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1811; the second, greatly enlarged/in 1818: to this 
is prefixed a portrait of the author. His other works 
are numerous, the principal of which are—Memi^rs 
of his Son, Mr. Jas. H.Wood, late Surgeon, &c.8tc. 
to ^^6 Dispensary and Workhouse at Blackburn, in 
iihnCRshire* who died Dec. 30,1814, aged 19 years, 
l!^mo, 1815; The Echo of the Study, or Lectures 
and Conversations expressive of Character and Sen- 
dment, 12mo, 1819; Germs of Thought, or Rudi¬ 
ments of Knowledge, intended to promote religions 
improvement in youth, 12mo, 1820; Religious De- 
clemsdon, considered in its Nature, Causes, and 
Effects, with the Scriptural Means of Recc^very and 
Ptevention, 12mo, third edition, revised and enlarged, 
1822; A Biographical Sketch of the remarkable 
Life and Character of tibe late Mr. lames Bundy, of 
Bristol, whose active benevolence and Christian fide¬ 
lity procured him a large share of public confidence, 
and much personal esiceinj third edition enlarged, 
12mo, 1824. 

12.-r-PLOUGH MONDAY. 

This is always the Monday following the Epiphany. 
For an aceonnt of some curious ceremonies on this 
day, see T.T. for 18^, p. 9, 

13,—SAINT HILARY, 

A pious Father of the Christian church, a native, 
and afterwards bishop Of Foictlers, where he died 
in f^e year 367. 

♦13.—SEASONS FOR MARhlAfeE. 

In Aubrey’s Oentilism, a MS. in the Lansdowne 
Collection, is the following printed advertisement, 
apparently cut out of an old almanack; ^Marriage 
comes in on the 13th day of /anmfy, and at Septimr 
Sunday it is out again untd Low Sunday, at 
Which time it comes in again, and goes not out until 
Rogation Sunday; thence it is forbidden until Tri¬ 
nity Sunday^ from whence it is upforbiddeu till Ad- 
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vent Sunday ; but then it goes out* and comes not in 
again tili the 18th day of January uemt following/ 

*17. 1820,7-* ANNIVERSARY OF FINDING 
ST. PETER’S CHAIR, 

Or* as it is more generally said* that on .which our 
Lord delivered to him the keys of heaven, is a grand 
festival held at St Peter’s at Rome, only to be sur¬ 
passed in show and ceremony by those of St. Peter's 
day and JEaster Sunday. The bronze statue of Jupi¬ 
ter Capitolinus, now called St. Peter, having under¬ 
gone no other change tlian that of the keys* instead 
of the thunderbolt* in the right hand* was dressed in 
the rich^ papal robes. 'Ihe tiara is studded with 
precious stones* . either with paste, in imitation of 
them, for die Fr-^nch had dexterously substituted the 
one for the othen The ipiantity ol‘ finery w itli which 
this black %ure is loaded makes its ugliness more 
conspicuous. It is seated on a chair* me right foot 
extended forwards* which. is worn bright with kiss¬ 
ing, for that hopage is paid by every. Roman Catho¬ 
lic, man* woman* and child* who approaches it; 
children* when not tail enough to reach it* being held 
up for the purpose by some one present. The chair* 
suspended over the high altar* is eased in brass* and 
was this:day illuminated with greater splendour than 
usual* as well as the shrine in the inside of tlie iBal- 
dacchino or canopy. It was Ictl open to discover the 
golden sarcophagus* of superb workmanship* which is 
said to inclose the remains of St. Petei*^. Large goMen 
lilies hold the jiighta* which are kept always burning 
round it. The Baldacchino stands under the dome: it 
is one hundred and twenty-two feet high, supported 
by four spiral bronze columns. The pope was car¬ 
ried on his chair in grand procession; two ^eat fans 
M white peacock**' feathers were held waving abqye 
his head* lie was thus conveyed to the foot of the 
statue* until he* too* should olFer adoration. On the 
back of the pope's chair a dove Was painted* sur- 
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rounded by rays, to represent Ibe Holy Spirit.—See 
‘ Thne Tmts' Mesidmc4 in Italy * 

18.—SAINT PRISCA* 

She was a Roman virgin, and put to death by order 
of the emperor Claudius, A.B. 47. 

1 ■ » v* . . 

20. —SAtNT TABIAN 

Was the nineteenOi Bishop of Rome. He was 
chosen to that o0ce in the year 241, and, after being 
bishop thirteen years, suffered martyrdom in the De- 
cian persecution. 

21. —SAINT AGNES. 

This beautiful girl was beheaded at tb^ early age 
of thirteen, by order of Dioclesian.—See our former 
volumes. 

22. —SAINT VINCENT 

Suffered martyrdom under the Dioclesian persecu¬ 
tion, A.D.804. 

*22. 1828.— DR. MARITM DIED, jET. 54, 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory. He was 
educated first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Sala> 
manca, where ho distinguished himself as one of the 
most proficient of the students, and immediately on 
taking his degree of Doctor of Divinity, was appointed 
Vice-Rector and Professor.* Having been recalled 
to his native country in 1798, he engaged without de¬ 
lay in the humble and laborious duties of a mission; 
but was shortly after invited to the College of Car- 
low, and filled there successively the chairs of phi¬ 
losophy and divinity. In March, 1811, on the deatii 
of Dr. Lanigan, he was nominated to the vacant sec 
of Ossory. The intellectnal powers of Dr. Marum 
were of a superior order; bis episcopal administra¬ 
tion was lenient and gentle; and his charities were so 
extensive, that, notwithstanding his elevation was 
not of recent date, and his habits of liie retired and 
miexpensive, he was not worth one shilling when he 
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died. He wi^g the founder) and in a considerable de¬ 
gree the supporter, of the Female Orphan Asylum, 
which is conducted under the guidance of the ladies 
of the Presentation Ck>nvent 

, V 

25. —CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 

This festival liras not adopted in the ritual of tlie 
Church of England till the yemr 1662. 

^26. 18^. —LADY CAROLINE LAMB DIED, iET. 42. 

She was the only daughter of Frederick, present 
and tliird Earl of Besborough, by bis late countess 
Henrietta Frances, sister to the present Earl Spencer. 
She was named Caroline after her paternal grand¬ 
mother, Lady Caroline Cavendish; and was married 
to the Hon. William Lamb (heir apparent to Viscount 
Meiburne) Junt 3,1805. She has left an only son, 
George Augustus Frederick, a godson of his Majesty. 
Lady Caroline Lamb was a woman of a masculine 
characler, and made herself conspicuous some yours 
since by personally canvassing the householders 
of Westminster, when her brother-in-law, the Hon. 
George Lamb, was a esmdidate to represent that 
city in parliament. Her ladyship also possessed 
considerable acquirements, and enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of some eminent literary characters; among 
others, of Lord Byron, Kogera, and Moore. She had 
a happy vein of poetry, in which she frequently in¬ 
dulged, and some of to smaller pieces have occa¬ 
sionally found their way into the periodicals and 
newspapers. She {mblliihed also three novels, en¬ 
titled, Qhwmmt:^ Qfaham HamUon, and Ada Rei$, 
Lord Byron addressed some beautiful lines to her a 
short time previous to his linal departure from Eng¬ 
land, which were much admired at the time. 

^ 29 , I820**-K1NO GEORGE lU DIED. 

The following beautiful lines will form an apprd- 
gillto and interesting iltimtratioh of this day: they 
appeared in the ^ London Magazine,* and have 
been reprinted by Mr. Watts, in his ' Poetical Album.' 
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The Co'NTR-iST, written under Windsor TerracCf tJth feb, J820. 

• [By Hortice Bmiih, E^q.] 

, I «n w him iast on ttiia terrace proud, 

Walkiiva in bealth and ^ladnena; 

Begirt wim his court, and in ati the crowd 
Not a single took of sadness. 

' Bi^ht was the sun, and the leaves were green,— 

Btitheiy the birds were singing;— 

The cymbal replied to the tamlMuirine, 

And the bells were merrily ringing. 

1 hax<‘ slood with the crowd beside bis bier, 

Vi hcfi not a "word \\ as .spoken, 

But every eye was dim with u tear, 

And the silence hy sobs was broken. 

1 have heard the earth on Ins coffin jmur, 

Ti> the inutiled drum's deep rolling; 

While the tniiiiUc gun, wilh its .solemn roar. 

Drowned the dcath-bcirs tolling. 

The time since he walked in his glory thus, 

To the grave till 1 saw him carried, 

Was HU age of ih<^ mightiest cliuuge to 
But to him a night utnaried. 

We had fought the light—I'miii his lofty throne 
The foe of our laud we hnri tumbled; 

And it gladdened cacti r>e—save bis alone 
For whom that foe we humbled. 

A daughter beloved—a queen—a son— 

And a son's sole efaild had perished; 

And sad was each heart, save the only one 
By which they were fondest cherislied. 

Tor his eyes word sealed, and his mind was (Ivirk, 

And he sat in bis age's lateness. 

Like a vision throned,—as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 

His silver beard, o'er a bosom spread 
Unvexed by lil'e's commotion, 

Like a ycarlydengtliciiing snow-drift shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 

Still o'er him oblivion’s waters lay. 

Though the stream of time kept flowing; 

Wlien they spoke of our King 'twas but to say. 

That the old man's strength was going. 
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He i& gone nt ienj^h-^be is hud in dust— 

Dcath'^s hand his idnmbers breakiiij:;; , 

I'or Uie cuffint^d sleep of the g(Mid and just 
Is a sure n«d hhssAil waking. 

Ills people’s bt^arl is his funeral uni; 

And slionld a sculptured stone he denied him, 

There wiU his name be found, u hen m lui n 
We lay our heads beside him. 

20, 1820. —KING GEORGE THE FOURTH S 

ACCESSION. 

30.— KING CHARLES I, MAIITVII. 

For various historical illustrations oi (his day con¬ 
sult our previous volumes^ particularly the last, p. 13. 
as to the man %vho actually beheaded K. ('liarles. 

31. 1820.— KING GEORGE IV PROCLAIMED. 

ftonHom 

There are very few {Hsr^oiis.weappicheinl, Umt Ime more thnit 
vague andgoueral notions of the magnitude o( the inei(‘asr vrha li 
London has received within the last ball tentur^ ; still less h,i\( 
they any ideas of the recent dates at winch iiian> ot the umnnt 
nnisaijces baie been supplanted by more elegant and oomenient 
stnictures. The ancient eapiUl ot Jiliigland, under the eatlier 
Roman conquerors, was Venilam^ oi the modern Sr. AlhunN 
It is doubtful whether Julius Casnr esci saw London, the walls ul 
which weie first built by Tiirodusius. gosemoi of Britain, 
A.D. SG9. L^n-din, or the Cit^ itf the Lake, was then bounded 
on the cast by the h'Jcet, on Uie west h> the ys dllhtook, and on 
the north by an extensive morass, beyond which was an immense 
forest, the morass rnuuing in Uic line of JloJhoiii .ind SiintlifKld 
On the south was the lake, foimed by an immeiisi bendot the 
banks of the Thames, since fiUed up, or much straightened h,> 
whari^ and embankmeuts. On tlic site of f^ondon Budge was a 
feiT>, the pioperty of the monks of 8t. Mary Over-eje (over the 
water), in 1000, these monks built the fir&t w'oodun budge ovei 
tlie Hhames, which w*as deemed so impregnable by Unimtc, that 
be cut a canal iiom Rotherhithc, to let his fleet pass above thu 
budge, foi the bbH'kade of London. I'his budge was burnt, and 
in 1176, m the reign ofHeni^ll, the pioseni London Biidge 
was erected on Us site, so that it ba^ stood no less than blA) years. 
There aee persona yet living who remember the old row s ot bonnes 
upon tliia bridge^ uvei^hanging the huge starlings on each side, 
with the dirty, daik, and narrow passage between (hem. T'licsc 
bouses were inhabited by pin-makers, the first of whom w'as a 
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SpauisJi ncp;ro» who iiitroduceU the mauuikotore iutu England. 
The, drawbridge in: the centre was then guarded by an antique 
tow'er,and another fort stood at the foot of the bridge, to protect 
it froin the people of Soutbwaric. These fortifications, with the 
old moth-eaten houses on the bridge, nnd all the vity gates and 
bulwarks, were removed by an Act of the lstGeo.lU,in the year 
1760. It was nut until 1739 that London Bridge was femnd in- 
sufficient for the convenience of the inhabitants; and in that year 
WestmiMier Bridge was buHt by Labeiye,' a Hwiss. In 1761, 
the second year of the late king’s reign, Blackfi^iars’ Bridge was 
built by Brliinc. The first was thirteen years cunstmeting, and 
cost ,£389,000 ; ihe second was built in ten ybars, and cost only 
,£132,840. Waterloo Bridge cost nearly a miliion* 

The most ancient relic , in the city is * London Stone,’ which 
may still be seen inserted in the wall Of Sit. Swilhiu’s church, 
Caiinott-strcot This stone was wont.to be regarded with super¬ 
stitious reverence; and When jade C^de entered London, he 
struck his sword on tbbStQUe, saying, ’ Now is Mortimer lord of 
this citte.’ The fine old GoUiic cathedral of St Paul’s, or East- 
minster, was consumed in the fire of 1666» - lu front stood 
Paul’s CroM^.a ptdpit of wood, noted for political sermons: it was 
demolished in 1641, by the Long Parliament,, together witii the 
beautiful cross of Queen Eleanor, in^ West Chepe (Ghcapsidc), 
and the May-pole, which stood on tboisitc.of, tbo New Gbureb; 
Strand, was removed by Sir Isaac Newton to Waustead*park, to 
support bis ia^e telescoim. lmlA60, Pittsbury, Hulborii,3t* Gilien’js, 
and St. Martin'a, were distinct ItiUageitiaud the nobility htul their 
town boosesin AldgatOA In the vulei^ Charing, another of 
Eleanor’s croi^s amod,.ii'bm’e now standa Lot Soeui’s statue of 
Charles L It was au immemorial custom for the twelve judges, 
on the first days of term* fo breakfiist at the village of C^iaring, 
on their way to Westminster iiall. The present Whiteoiub- 
streetwas once Hedge-lane; and on (bo top of the Hay-market 
stood the gibbet of Sk Thomas Wyat. At Spring-gardens w ere 
a species of V"auxlia]JI,i and a . celebrated Imwling-green, famous 
for its 'picoadillmt a species of cake, from which Piccadilly de¬ 
rived its name. The Chevalim de (Rraininotit gives a pleasant 
account of tlie grand fete given at this VauxltaU, or Spring Gar¬ 
dens, by the Lord Howard, where the gallatttries of Sidney with 
the Buchess of Shrewsbury led to the fatal duel in winch one of 
the seconds was killed, and Siducy severely wounded^ Claren¬ 
don speaks of the of Bedford, and other noblemen, meeting, 

undm petence of playing bowls, at« e<imtrgteti~ff 0 *dmmPieftt- 
rfiPy, the real object being to mature designs agalust the conrt. 
To the north of llie Earl of Lctcester’s bouse (now Leicester- 
square) stood King-square, on one side of which was Ihe Duke of 
Monmouth's bouse,. after whose, execution his friends changed 
the name to Soho-square, Soho being the .watch word W'tb which 
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he adnAOced to th« tktal biittle of Sedgcmoore. Hanuvcr and 
Cavendiib squares were built about the year IT 30, in the reign of 
Geoige the First-«>the latter by the Duke of Chandos, Whio, in 
anlidipatiofl of iaiitieiiNitb profits firom the South Sea sebemey d|er 
4|^ed Ihe north side Ibr his own palace, one wing of lyhieib in- 
tested for the sersaidi} was the oomor house of the sqipureafid 
Haiiey-street, recentiy the residence of Mr, Hope, now converfed 
into abont ax bouses* 

In Oxfordwdroet or road extended only to Princes- 
street, and Bond-street terminated at Oonduit-strect The pre¬ 
sent Trinity Cinipek Cohduit-sitieet, was originally a popish cha> 
pel cd* wood, mohrit^ u{»on wheota which followed the camp of 
James 11 to Houmdow^ where it tong remained, till Arebbisbo]) 
Tmtttisoii, then Rector dlBt Martin’s, brought it back to its pre¬ 
sent postiUm, and ^ durable materials. West¬ 

minster Abbe^tl^nah^ii|»^.Tbon Island, surrounded by a 
creek, (hat suppliedSt* JamesV Park with water 
from &eTba£e&i Hall, built by William Knfiis, 

is almmd Idle ofiiy once immense palace of Bdward 

the epufessm*, smi<di|i^xiibnd^ to 'Wbiteball. Charles the Se¬ 
cond iitclosnd;ntid James’s Park. The magnificent 

palace of by Inigo Jones, to consist of 

six distmet mdy tw hall was finished. The 

previcNti jpaJadbiiisscwm of the way, and stood upon 

^0 site i^ha|i|i||s,^ Treasury, and the Home 


Office. W'hote . 

house of the CtMlhtc 


Khtnds was finmeriy the 
Jfosex^fbbm the roof of which 


Archbishop Land bebsd^, the ^ebh^on fd mwter, Qiarles 1. 
ISootlaod-j^d Is Bmidtn^the extremf^ hi^^Cut palace of King 
Kenneth. ^ 

After the file of ldw, Kir Chri^tdier Wrei^s ptans for the im- 
provemeniof Londoii, tbongh suppled by the king and nobles, 
were aqecestsfully resisted by the corporation. He, however, 
circled So much in point of cleansing and ventilating the city, 
that ailhougfa the pmgae, in the year preceding the tire, had car¬ 
ried off lfi0,000 p^sons, it never after retorned. It is singular, 
that in ITdfi, an mrcbitect nsoned Gwynn, addressed proposals 
to tlie late king for the improvement of London, most of bis 
plans being precisely those recently effected; and particularly 
the buildiJ^y>fa bridge where Waterloo Bridge now stands, and 
the pulling down of t%H3 King’s Mews. Northumberland-house, 
at Cfaaring-crosk, was formerly the Hospital of $t. Mary Roun- 
ceval. In the Tcign of Chaiies II, Kxeter Tlhange was the 
fashionable |oimge and |>arade of ftie hetiu mmdUf while in the 
reign of Qneeh the ffi^d mall was Tavistock-street, Co- 

if shifted^ to Bond-street, and now 
vibrates between that street and Regent-street* There arc per¬ 
sons yet Uvifllr whoremember when the last bouse in Bond- 
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street was the most nuribcrn house of London, whilst many re- 
roUect llie siiipe-shonUngr in the Bwam{» of oar present Maii> 
cbester-sqnarc. This last square, with Baker-street, was erected 
by^ tiie capital of the celebrated 'Elwes, the miser. It it leaiMlban 
thhr^ years a^o that Guildforchstreet was a tnmpike riHtd* the 
nortn ^e of Bloomsbiiry-square consistiiig of the Duke of Bed- 
#nad*s jimise, (he present Rossell-sqnare forming his gardens. 
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^0tronomical ^tarrences 

tft JANUARY 1829, 

In oRca more dh-ccting Time's Telescope to r 
survey of the stuiTy heavens, wc would again caution 
our youthful readers not to suffer the mind to repose 
in this magnihoent display of creative wisdom and 
power; for, while contemplating that infinitude of 
suns and systcms—all peopled with sentient beings, 
capable of glorifying the great author of their exist¬ 
ence—how delightful to dwell upon the mutuficenco 
of him who creaied, sustains, and regulates the whole! 
Dante, in his Paradiso, thus characterizes the 
harmony and magnifiotnee of the Universe 

i^tcriml Wisdom sad eternal Love, 

Joined with Uk»cirimiiid>}e Power al>o%o, 

Union iuefikbic, in bliss siiptmte, 

Oive to existence Uiiti stupendoiiii nholc, 

WJicreVr the eje ean reach, or soaring soul 
Exteuds around its inteUcctuat beam 

Unrivalled order and eelostial grace, 

Seen throdgh the stages of nnlmnnded space, 

Whenever the mental eye, with steady view, 

Surveys its glory, to tbe heavenly King 
liifts the soul on Coutt>mpiatiun’s wing. 

And ev’ry power e\j)aiids with rapture new. 

N<»w ye that hoar the hcav'jily innse^s voice. 

Pursue her journey through the op’ning skic<«, 

Where tho first motion wheels her mighty round, 

And whirls the planets with resistless sway ; 

Then think of ilim whoso power >uti oibs obey, 

In seir*esj(i}nient wrapt, and bliss profound. 

Behold yon shitting path oblh]uely run, 

Where, with his glorious retinue, tlie sim 
Marshals the seasons, and conducts tbe year; 

What wisdom in the Power that taught his ray 
To wans the snlueot world with tempered day, 

Not (wddly distant nor oppressive near. 

Had any tdl^f circuit been assigned 
For Ihiiii SPtlienal oavaleade to wind, 
f n frost to slumber or to sink in fire, 

Had been the l(d of all sublunar things: 

Here Contemplation rests her wcaiy winp^s, 

And Stops awhile to tremble and admire. 


BOYD. 
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Obliquity of ike Ecliptic, 

This expression denotes the angle which the eclip¬ 
tic makes with the equator^ and which is subject to 
a small annual variation. The nature and magnitude 
of this in general has already been explained in our 
previous volumes: we shall, therefore, only insert in 
this place the measure of that obliquity for the usual 
epochs during the present year, 

January.. Isl, the true obliquity is 23® 27' 33*1''’ 

April.1st. 23 27 830 

July.1st. 23 27 82*7 

Ortober .. 1st.. 23 27 33*4 

DiceniberSIst. 23 27 32*(S 

January., ist, (he rouan obliquity Is 23 27 42’9 

The equation of the Equinoctial Points at those 
respective times is 


January.. 1st.. + S't'" 

April_ 1st.+2-3 

July. 1st. + 0*7 

October .. 1st.— 0 C 


Dcct'iuber J 1st .... ....... J 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Aquarius at 44 m. past 5 in the 
morning of the 20th of this month; and he rises and 
sets, during every fifth day of the same period, as in 
the following Table. These times are computed for 
the meridian of the Royal Observatory., and a slight 
correction is therefore necessary for reducing them to 
any other place east or west of that meridian. This 
is done by converting the diflTerence of longitude into 
time, at the rate of ir> degrees to an hour, and either 
adding tiie result to the above liour, or subtracting it 
from it, as the place is east or west of the first me¬ 
ridian. The time for any intermediate day majj also 
be found by proportion, as already explained in our 
former volumes. 


G 
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TABLE 


Of the Surfs Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

January l$*t, Son rises 5 m. after 8^ sets 55m. after 3 


eth ... 

. 1 

... 6 ,,,, 59 

lllh 

-**7 


16th ... 

A1 

. . ^ 

Slst ... 

Att 

• • • • W • • e 

• •• 7 16 

26th ... 

a • ■ • 3*7 • * » 

... 7 .... 23 

3l5t ... 

.,..29 ... 

... 7 31 


Equation of Time, 

The obliqaity of the ecliptic and the unequal mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit create a diftercnco be¬ 
tween apparent and mean time,except on certain days 
in the year, when they both coincide. The former 
of these is that indicated by a good sun-dial; the lat- 
<er by a well-regulalvl clock. The equation of time 
is an expression employed to denote the difl’crcncc 
between them; and is to be employed when it is re¬ 
quisite to find the one from the other, which is done 
by cither adding or subtracting the equation, as the 
case may require. The correction for any interme¬ 
diate day must be found by proportion, according to 
the rule already given. Referring, therefore, to our 
former volumes for more particular information on 
the subject, particularly those for 1814,1816,1823, 
and 1824, we shall merely insert the value of the 
<;quation for noon of every fifth day. 

TABLE 

Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day, 


TliufiKiay.Jan. 1st, to the time by the dial add 


Tuesday.6th 

Sunday.Uth 

Friday..i6th 

Wednesday.Slst 

Monday.S6th 

Saturday.Slst. 


Vt • S m 

3 57 
6 15 
8 21 
10 11 
U 43 

12 56 

13 50 


Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon, 

New Moon.... 5th day, at 52 m. after 3 in the afternoon 

First Quarter.. I2th.18. 7 in the morning- 

Full 4.. .20th.17 .0. 

Last Quarter...28th,.21...:.... 5. 
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Moon's Passage over the Meridfian. 

As the transit of the Moon affords the means of one 
of the simplest astronomical observations, we shall 
insert the times of a few of the most favourable for 
each month, for the sake of our young readers who 
may be disposed to exercise them.selves in such pur¬ 
suits. It may, therefore, be necessary to remind 
some of them, that the times specified are those an - 
swering to the first meridian of Great Britain; but 
these may readily be reduced to any other place, by 
means of the difference of longitude and the Moon's 
hourly motion. 


January 0th, at SGni. after S in the afternoon 
lOlh .. 29. f . 

11th .. 19 ...... if 

12th .i 10 ...... 0 

13th .. 0.7 in the evenin’.; 

J4th ..50 . 7 .;. 

15th ., 40. B . 

icth .. 30. y . 

17th .. 19.10. 

iSth .. 8.11. 

27th .. 50 ..1 in the morning 

2S«h 45.5. 

29lh .. 31.0. 

30lh .. 20.: . 

Slat .. 21 .. 


Phenomena Planetarum. 


Phmes of Venus, 

The phases of this beautiful planet are subject to 
change, like those of the Moon, which arises from 
her various positions and distances in reference to 
the Sun and the Earth. Like other astronomical phe¬ 
nomena, they are susceptible of being correctly cal¬ 
culated, the method of doing which has already been 
explained in Time’s Telescope for 1819. We\shalK 
therefore, leave these computations for the exercise 
of such of our youthful readers as choose to perform 
them, and insert the results for each month. 


January Ist 


{ 


Illuminated part = 
Dark part.. 


9-90722 
2 09271 
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Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

The most useful information on this subject liavinj^ 
been inserted in our volume for 1818, we shall refer 
to it in prci'erencc to repeating it here, and merely 
slate the times of such of these eclipses as wiU be 
visible at the Royal Observatory this month. As 
these are recorded in mean time answering to tlie first 
meridian, a slight correction in these respects will be 
requisite for other places, which may be easily made 
in the usual way. 

Imrrwrsions. 

First SatelliU;.. day, at 13 ui. 3 s. after 6 in tlie morning 

Second Satellite, lUth .13 .. 41.0. 


Form of Satur7is Ring. 

The apparent form of this ring is subject to a slow 
change, the method of ascertaining which has beon 
explained at page 52 of Time's Telescope for 181J). 
As this variation is only small, we shall merely insert 
the comparative magnitudes of tlie two axes fur the 
first day of every third month. When the sign + is 
prefixed to the conjugate axis, it is the northern side 
of the ring that is visible; but w’hen — is employed, 
the south side of the ring only can be seen. 

T (Transverseaxis = 1*000 

Conjugate axis =—O SOC 


Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars^. 

Jaritiary ist, witii >* in Libra....at mldnigiit 

6tU ...» 0.. Capricorn^. 6 in ttie morning 
15tli ....1^ Taurus .... 1 In tlie afternoon 

]5th ... .. TaurUs. 

3()tti *.... Cancer .....11 nt night 
39rh .... y .. Libra.0 in the raorniiig 


Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be in his superior conjunction at a 
quarter past 5 in the morning of the 14th; Saturn 
will be in opposition at 45 in. past 2 in the morning 


^ We reMtiicf conjunctions in this place to stars of the lirst 
four magaittides. 
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of the 21si; and Georg^ium Sidus will also be in c(jn> 
Junction at 15 m. after 1 in the afternoon of the 2‘2d. 


As the stars frequently shine with a ))eculiar lustre 
in ttie frosty nights of this month, we shall conclude 
its Occurrences with the following lines by a well- 
known poet:— 


Tuthe Stars. 

Tu'f l>ri;?htly-beanfiing stars! 

Jluve ye no music as ye roil along? 

()r is it, that to us earth’s discord iriars 
Your heavenly song ? 

The music of the spheres! 

^^'as it a fiction of the olden time t 

Or arc there not who hear with wakeful cars 
That strain sublime? 

JLct thought still hoar you raise 

'J'hc joyful authom which ye sang of yore; 

And as the sous of God then joined your praise, 
l,<ct man adore. 


M'RNARD KARiuN. 
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^aturali0t’0 jiiar;) • 

J-V JANUARY 1829. 

[ can see 

A beauty in that fruitful change, when comes 
The yellow Autumn, and the hopes «>’the jear 
Brings on to golden ripeness ^ nor dispraise 
The pure and spotless form of that sharp time, 

When JanoaRY spreads a pall of snow 
O’er the dead face of ih' undistinguished earth. 

CROWE. 

Winter is not without maiij majestic tokens of 
a present and presiding Deity. David was so struck 
by the aw'ful gloriesof winter, as to call in ‘hail, snow, 
vapout, and stormy wind/ to unite with his own harp, 
and all the harmonics of nature, in praising Jehovah. 
And there are contrasts and combinations during this 
season of the year, which, if duly observed, could 
not fail to raise the mind to that Power which rulc.s 
the circle of the year. Under his high direction how 
tile aspect of the heavens fluctuates in winter! 
Atone time, the whole sky is one dull and dense sheet 
of murky vapour, which the sun itself can hardly 
penetrate, even at iioon-day; at another time, the 
firmament is one vast transparency, glittering with 
stars. Now the si^ow-flakes fall as silently as the 
dew of the morning; and anon, the hail rushes, like 
arrows on the wings of the wind. In the evening, 
the hoar frost collects insensibly; and at midnight, 
the crisped snow drifts like a sandy whirlwind of the 
desert. 

Notwithstanding this dreary picture, the Naturalist 
will not want su^'eetsfor examination. The Ento¬ 
mologist, in particular, will be amply repaid, in this 
and tile sucoeedinf mouth, by a walk through the 
fields and woods; and although they may be covered 
with the fleecy mantle of winter, the industrious col¬ 
lector will find objects of sufficient interest to reward 
his assiduity. The best companion in his walks will 
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be'Sainoudlc’s Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Kritisli Insects.’ 

Many of the feathered tribe have sought a warmer 
and more genial clime; yet suflicient remain to en- 
liven the chill scene of a winter’s day. The throstle 
is seen under sunny hedges and southern walls in 
pursuit of snaiht which he destroys in abundance, 
particularly in hard winters: he delights also in 
chrysalids and worms. Other birds now quit their 
retreats in search of food. The nuthatch is heard, 
and larks congregate and ily to the warm stubble for 
shelter. 

There; are still some lingering signs of vegetation 
to be seen; some annuals coming into flower, 
and some change to bo observed in a few culinary 
plants, as the savoy and the leek. Now, however, 
almost every thing is at a stand, till the first or second 
w <;ck of Fel)ruary gives relief, when the gooseberry 
bush and the elder will afford signs of tlie sap’s mo¬ 
tion. fn the absence of garden flowers, however, 
the golden saxifrage and the stone-crop afford their 
little aid to give life and beauty to the wintry scene. 
Ivy now casts its leaves. 

The hedge-sparrow, the thrush, and the wren, now 
begin to sing; the blackbird whistles, and linnets 
congregate. Pullets begin to lay ; young lambs are 
dropped now. The house-sparrow chirps, and the 
bat is seen. 

The helleborus niger, or Christmas rose, show’s its 
pretty flowers at this season. Towards the close of 
; the month, in very favourable seasons, the snow-drop 
lilooras, and the flowers of the rosemary begin to 
open. 

German method of making Flowers grow in TFiw- 
ter .—They saw off such a branch of any tree as will 
answer their purpose, and then lay it for an hour or 
two in a running stream, if they can find one: the 
object of iliis is to get the ice from the bark, and 
soften the buds. It is afterwards carried into one 
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of their warm rooms, and fixed upright in a wooden 
box or tub containing water. Fresh burnt lime is 
then added to the water, and allowed to remain in it 
about tw^elve hours, when it is removed, and fresh 
water added, with which a small quantity of vitriol 
is mixed, to prevent its putrifying. In the course of 
some hours the blossoms begin to make their ap¬ 
pearance, and afterwards the leaves. If more lime 
be added, the process is quickened; while, if it be 
not used at all, the process is retarded, and the leaves 
appear before Die blossoms. 

The/7tisYs still in season, which arc the same also 
for two months more, are almonds, apples, chesnuts, 
walnuts, and pears* The Chaiimoiitclle, says Mr. 
Brookshaw, in his elegant work tlie * Horticultural 
Repository,* is ouc of our winter table pears; it is 
quite soft and buttery, and will keep in perfection 
till January ; after that time theilesh becomes rather 
bitter, and is not quite so pleasant to eat. But these 
pears, in England, .do not come to perfection every 
year; as in some seasons they will prove quite 
strong, and totally unfit for eating. A small quan¬ 
tity of the Chaumontelle pear is occasionally im¬ 
ported from Guernsey; these, from the superiority 
of tlie climate, are much finer than those grown in 
England. IThis pear was, indeed, as its name im¬ 
ports, originally a native of France, and naturally 
requires a more southern and congenial climate than 
England to bring it to perfection. The Chaumontelle, 
in its native country,is not so long as ours, but broad 
and flat at the bottom, and small at the top; their 
colour also is generally a green mixed with brown, ' 
,^en they grow against a wall. This pear is more 
Hfeely to come to perfection if grown in tliis way; 
|nt you cannot always depend upon a good crop 
^Ven then. 

.' In 1827, a generally mild autumn was succeeded 
by an equally mild and unconfirmed winter. Se¬ 
veral of our early soog birds, as the thrush, the hedge- 
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Sparrow, and common wren, were Irequently heard 
bcfqrc (he first of January, 1828. Before this day, 
too, natural primroses appeared in Covent Garden 
Market. The new year was ushered in by wet, yet 
warm weather; the wind generally from S.S.W.,and 
occasionally veering to the W. and N.W,, at which 
times tlic clouds cleared oft', and slight frosts followed. 
Snow fell on the 5t]i; on the 11th a heavy fall, with 
an east wind ; also on the Kith, but which did not 
lie.—In our last year’s Diary for January, the greater 
part of which was contributed by our friend W. 
IloTV'iTT, are some very picture.sque delineations in 
prose, worth turning to; particularly descriptions of 
a Great ifiorm, the British Fire-Side, and a Con¬ 
tinued Frost, 


In continuation of the series of remarks on Winter 
in the Northern Countries of Europe, to be found in 
our previous volumes, we add the following descrip¬ 
tion of 

SOCIAL MEETINGS IN NORWAY. 

These commence generally about four o’clock, and 
are carried on, witliout intermission, till after mid¬ 
night. Every one brings his pipe: without this he 
would be miserable, and not even the punch could 
make him feel comfortable. The room is presently 
filled with a smoke so dense that it is difficult to 
di.stinguish persons. Most of the company during 
this time are deeply engaged, each with his pipe in 
his mouth, at their favourite game of whist; while 
the remainder pace the room with slow and measured 
steps. Now the first toast is announced by the mas¬ 
ter of the house, which is Ga7nmel Norge, ‘Old Nor¬ 
way !’ The effect produced is electrical; the wffiole 
party instantaneously rise, the capacious glasses are 
filled to the brim; every one then touches with his 
own the top of each in the room, which is called 
hlinUng, and is similar to our old-fashioned custom 
of hob>nobbing; and the contents are drunk off, and 
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smoking resumed, till the national song ol' Norway 
is commenced, and sung in loud chorus by all with 
the greatest enthusiasm. This air and song, com¬ 
posed by Bishop Nordahl Broun, of Bergen, are 
truly national, and so well express tlic feelings of a 
Norwegian, combining, at the same time, so much 
vsimplicity and even sublimity of expression, that we 
shall present the reader with a literal translation. 

Bo4r Jeff paa det hoie jit fd 

Hvor en Fhvn shjtai en rem med sin rijic paa skim. 

Should I tbreJl on the lol'l}' rti'iuiUaiiis, 

Where the Laplaudci «.rti Uuf i»jiiow*skails, with his rifle shoots the 
reiiwleer; 

Where a imintalu bubbles 

And where the ptarniigan flatters in the heath; 

With my song will I hri. , forth 

Kvery treasure coneealed in ti.*? fissures of the rocks; 

Willi them am I happy and rich. 

Buy wine and pay luy expenses. 

The summit of the rock which bears the pine 
Is the free town of jovial souls; 

The noise of the world beneath 
Rcacbcth nut to my * cluud-cupf dwelling. 

Should I dwell in the green vtilley, 

Where a river meanders gently through rich grassy meadows; 
Where my saloon is a cottage of leaves, 

And the produce of the earth satisfies me; 

Where the playful sheep and lambs 

Skip about and nibble leaves, and where the oxen loa ; 

I there laiigii heartily at the buastiugs of fashion. 

And at interest of money, which increases riches. 

From my lowly, peaceful dale 
1 see the fall of many of the mighty, 

Sit in safety on my grassy sod, 

. And empty my * goblet to friendship T 

Should 1 live,near the naked beacfa> 

On a holm atKiundiur with eggs, in the midst of the rolling 
billows. 

Where a flock of Iwrds on the water 
Pursues the herring, sprat, and morten; . 

If 1 then get a draught of fish, 

So full of roes tliat my boat is iu a fair way of sinking, 

I am happy, rich, and satisfied, 

Let the miser com (4aui as long as he pleases,— 

One dish suffices it>r the table of the contented. 
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‘ Long may ^i^h swim!’ that was the toast 
On whieli 1 took my glass. 

Sang'and drank ‘ Long may the fisheries flourish!’ 

Let us sing, then, the mountain, the vaJley, and the strand; 

Gold from the rocks, bread from the i^aUey, and fish in abundance 
from the sliorcs. 

« « * 

Fill your glass with wine to the brim! 

Norway is not a desert; 

Joy is there ehcrished, even by Nature herself. 

Let who that will be a'i'iirk, 

Sit thirsty, peevish, and ill-natured! 

Wr drink Norway’s honour and prosperity, 

Sing of our valleys, monnhiins, and shores. 

And wish that every thing maj prosper with those 
T(» whom our country and society arc dear. 

During the concluding verses, the fishery of Fin- 
mark, upon the success or which the welfare of these 
convivial brethren so much depends, is invariably 
drunk with loud acclamations. As the glasses are 
replenished, fresh toasts arc proposed, and the con¬ 
tents are speedily emptied. Many of the toasts, says 
Mr. dc Brooke, were expressive of tlieir kind feeling 
towards me as a stranger; and Gammel Engelandy 
* Old England,’ fi elkommen (il Finmarkeit, ^ Wel¬ 
come to Finmark, and a lucky journey over the 
mountains,’ formed constantly a part. Tea is gene¬ 
rally taken at the commencement of these enter¬ 
tainments, and about three hours afterwards the mel~ 
lem mad served. This, which means tlic middle 
meal, and is merely a kind of interlude, is brought 
iu on a tray, and handed round to all, consisting of 
brandy, smoked salmon or halibut, with sandwiches 
made of thin slices of German sausage. It proves 
not the least intemiption to what is going forward; 
and about ten o'clock, the af tens mad, or supper, is an¬ 
nounced ; upon which the party retire to an adjoin¬ 
ing room, if there happens to be one, to partake of 
it. The aftens mad consists, almost invariably, of a 
large dish of boiled lish, accompanied in summer with 
a rm siek, or piece of rein-doer venison, roasted, and 
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eaten with jam of the preserved wiaWce&ojr, or cloud¬ 
berry, and dificrent pickles. Nothing bat punch 
is drunk during this time, and, the cloth being re¬ 
moved, the bowls are replenished, and the carousal 
seldom ends before midnight. These parties, on a 
larger or smaller scale, are carried on throughout the 
year. In the summer, the convivialities commence at 
six o’clock. All the gentlemen take a cup of coffee 
ill bed, about seven in the morning, smoke their pipe, 
and go to sleep again for three or four hours.— 
J)e Brooke*s Winter i?f Lapland and Sweden, Sec 
also T.T. for 18SJ7, pp. 23-29, 56-59, for further 
illustrations of northern winters. 

As contrasts are productive of amusement, our 
readers may comp, t e the method of passing the nights 
in Norway, just doscrib«d, with ‘ An Evening Walk in 
Bengal,^ as beautifully depicted by the late lamented 
Bisnor Heber: 

Our task is dniie ! on Gunga'b broavSt 
The sun is sinking down to rest; 

And, moored beneath the tamarind iiough. 

Our bark has I'otiud its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the liii> frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem’s savoury siip[>cr steams, 

W'hile all apart, beneath the wood, 

I'he Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Como, walk with me the jungle through; 

If yonder hunter told ns true, 

Far ofl', in desert dank and rude, 

The tigej' holds bis solitude: 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun), 

A dreadful gpest, but rarely seen, 

Heturiis to scare the Tillage green. 

Come boldly on! no venoraed suuke 
Can shell er in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun I he loves to lie 
’Mid Nature’s embers, parched and dry, 

Wliere o'er some tow'Cr in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 
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< fi round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

I'it warder in llie sfate of death! 

Conic on! Yet pause ! behold us now 
Benoiitb the bamboo’s arched bough, 

YS'hcrc, gr*mming oft that sacred gloom. 

Glow's the geranium's scarlet bloom. 

And w inds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 
n'hcceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O'er the broad [ilautain’s humbler shade, 

And dusk nnuna's prickly blade; 

M'hilc o’er the brake, so w'ild and fair, 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

AVilh pendent train and rushing wings. 

Aloft the goorircoiis peacock springs; • 

And he, the bird of liundrcd lives, 

W liose ])luntes tlie dames of Avu prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Oui English ffiiiies never trod; 

Vet who in Indian bovv’r has stood. 

Ibit tljongiit on England’s ‘ good green wood?' 
And bli'ssed, beneath the palmy sliade, 

Il<’r hazel and her iiaw thoj n glade. 

And Ijreathi.d a prayeri.hiiw oft in vain!) 

I'o gazi’ upon her oaks again f 

A trnei- to ihongld ! the jackall’s cry 
Ju'sonnds like sylvan revi Iry: 

And llitoijgli the trees yon falling ray 
\A’j 11 si'antly serve to guide our way. 

A <‘t mark! as fade the upper skies, 

J’aeh tliii'kel opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, beside us, and above, 

I'he lirc-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Botrcaling, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

AVIiilc to this cooler air coufesl, 

’J'he broad Dhaltira hares her briijist. 

Of fragrant scent and virginwrhite, 

A pearl around the locks of night! 
iiSliil as we pass, in soltcned hum, 

Along the breezy alleys como 
The village song, the horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and brier. 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And, w hut is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

1 know that soul-entrancing swell! 

It is—^it must be—Philomel! 

D 
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Eiiooi^b, enough, the mslling trccis 
Announce a shower upon Ihe breeze,— 

The flasbee of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye; 

Yon tamp that trembles on the stream, 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam; 

And we most early sleefs to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Et'u hero there may bo happiness; 

And Ho, the boniitoous Mire, has given 
His peace bn earth—his hope of heaven! 

Indian Journal. 


TUI BAYA OF INDIA. 

This bird is "ailed ieKaiwMJtf in Arabic, from its 
remarkably pendent nest. It is rather larger than a 
sparrow, with a yellow-brown plumage, a yellowish 
head and feet, and a conic beak, very thick in pro¬ 
portion to its body. This bird is exceedingly com¬ 
mon in Hindustan; he is astonishingly sensible, 
faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the 
place where his young were hatched, but not averse, 
like most other birds, to the society of mankind, and 
easily taught to perch on the hand of his master. In 
a state of nature he generally builds bis nest on the 
highest tree that he can find, especially on the palmyra, 
or the Indian fig-tree; and he prefers that which bap- 
^ns to overhang a wejil or a livulet. 11c makes it of 
grass, which he weaves like cloth, and shapes like a 
large bottle, suspending it firmly on the branches, 
but so as to rock wit^ the wind; and placing it with 
its entrance downwards, to secure it from birds of 
prey. His nest usually consists of two or three 
chambers; and it is the popular belief that he lights 
them with fire-fites, which he catches alive at night, 
and confines with moist clay, or with cow-dung. 
That such files are often found in his nest, where 
pieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indubitable; 
but as their light could be of little use to him, it 
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seems probable that he only on them. He may 
be t^ug^ht, with ease, to fetch a piece of paper, or any 
small thing that his master points out to him. It is 
an attested fact, that if a ring be dropped into a deep 
well, and a signal given to him, he will fly down wim 
amazing celerity, catch the ring before it touches 
the water, and bring it up to his master with appa¬ 
rent exultation; and it is confidently asserted, that 
if a house or any other place be shown him once or 
twice, he will carry a note thither immediately on a 
proper signal being made. ^ One instance of his do¬ 
cility I can myself mention with confidence," says 
the relater. * The young-women at Benares, and in 
other places, wear very thin plates of gold, called 
Hcas, slightly fixed, by way of ornament, between 
their eye-brows; and when they pass through the 
streets, it is not uncommon for their admirers to 
give the bayas a sign which they understand, and 
send them to pluck the pieces of gold from the fore- 
heads of the ladies, which they bring in triumph to 
the gentlemen." The baya feeds, naturally, on grass¬ 
hoppers, and other inserts, but will subsist, when 
tame, on pulse macerated in water. The female lays 
many beautiful eggs, resembling large pearls; the 
white of them, when boiled, is transparent, and the 
fiaVour is exquisitely delicate. When many bayas 
are assembled on a high tree, they make a lively 
4in, but it is rather chirping than singing. Their 
W'ant of musical talents is, however, amply com¬ 
pensated by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
are not excelled by any feathered inhabitants of the 
forest. 


Meteorological Cakndurqf the Mamritiwt, 

January ,—Rainy and warm.. Storms, w'hich are 
sometimes accompanied with thunder, though by no 
means violent; and, as the tempestuous season ap¬ 
proaches, all navigation is suspended till the month 
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of April; when the Helds become green, and the 
whole landscape assumes a more cheerful appear¬ 
ance. 

February *—Violent gales of wind, and hurricanes 
with thunder. These hurricanes, which, till the year 
1789, were constant in this month, have since that 
time entirely ceased. 

March ,—^The rains are less frequent, the winds al¬ 
ways in the south-east, and the heat moderate. 

April ,—Tlie season is fine, and the grass begins, 
to wither on the mountains. 

May ,—Westerly and north-w^cst winds; the season 
dry, but in the low 'Tounds, and the interior parts of 
the island, the air possesses an agreeable freshness. 

Jun £,—^The winds arc stationary at the south-east, 
irom which point they very seldom vary. The rain 
falls in small drops; 

/w/y,—Wind in the south-east; strong breezes 
during the day, which subside at night, when it be¬ 
comes calm. The rain falls in slight dropping 
showers; and the air is so cool as to require warm 
clothing. In short, it is now winter^ if such an ex¬ 
pression may be used in speaking of a country where 
the trees never lose their leaves. 

Augustan rains almost every day. The summits 
of the mountains are clad in cloudy vapours, which 
descend into the vallies, accompanied with gales of 
wind. 

The same weather and the same wind. 
It is now the time of harvest 

October.—-The temperature of the air is somewhat 
warmer; though it Is.still fresh in the interior parts 
of the island. At t&e end of this month the corn is 
sown, and in four mouths it is reaped. It is sown 
again in May, and is ripe in September; so that there 
are two harvests in the course of the year. 

Aoremto.-^The heat is now very sensibly felt; 
the winds are variable, and are sometimes in the 
north-west. The rains are accompanied with storms. 
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December, —The heats increase. The sun is ver* 
tical> but the heat of the air is moderated by the 
rains, which destroy the rats, grasshoppers, ants, &c. 
In short, the winds and rains produce the same be- 
imdeial effect which other climates receive from the 
cold and frosts of the winter season.— Fisc, de Va 7 ix*s 
History of the Mauritius, 



FEBRUARY received its name from the word Fe- 
bruOf because the expiatory sacrifices so called took 
place in this month. The sign for February is Pisces, 

Baps 

In FEnilUARY, 1829. 

2 . —PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 

Or, Candleuws Day: see our former volumes. 
The blessing qf the candles at Rome is thus de¬ 
scribed by the intelligent author of a ‘Narrative of 
Three Years' Residence in Italy.* This ceremony 
took place in the pope’s chapel at the Quirioal. The 
pope, in his pontifical robes, was seated on a throne 
beside the high altar, cardinals, bishops, and the 
senator, being all present, in vestments splendidly 
embroidered. A long procession, formed of the 
orders of monks from all the different convents and 
monasteries, entefred the chapel singings each hold¬ 
ing in his hand a large wax candle, which was laid 
aside until after die celebration of mass, when each 
monk resumed his candle, and presented it kneeling 
at the foot of the throne, while the pope blessed it. 
The number of candles was very great, and each 
being separately blessed, the j^ope was nearly ex¬ 
hausted with the frequent, repetition of the same 
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'ivords, when he was placed in his fine chair, and 
carried oat of the chapel, followed by the cardinals, 
bishops, and senator, attended by his pages, and a 
long train of priests, monks, and fnars, walking in 
grand procession round the Sala Regia, and return- 
ing, through the chapel, again to the throne, singing 
as they went, The pope, on this occasion, as on all 
others when he appears in public, is surrounded by 
the Gnardia Nobile, which always immediately at¬ 
tends hi.s }]tcrson, and is composed entirely of persons^ 
<‘hosen from among the most ancient nobility r/f 
Ho^ue. \VhK.a he drives out, they ride close to bis 
carriage, on horsi. richly caparisoned at their own 
c:speuse; and when carried in state, they are uc arest 
his chair. Most of them have the rank of princes; 
their dress on ^te occasions is magnificent. 

3 . —SAINT BLASE, 

Bishop of Sebasta, in Cappadocia, was beheaded 
in the year —The septennial festival held in 

honour of Bishop Blase, and in commemoration of 
the invention of wool-combing, was celebrated at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, in 1825, with extraordinary 
pomp and festivity. The martyrdom of the Bishop 
is duly commemorated every seventh year, by the 
followers of the useful art of which he is the reputed 
inventor ; and, on this occasion, the festival was far 
more splendid than usual. The men connected with 
the dificrent branches of the woolly trade assembled 
at an early hour, and formed in procession, dressed 
in an appropriate indhoer, with flags and music. 
The celebrated kgepfl of the €k)lden Fleece is inter¬ 
woven with, the ^inmemoration of; Bishop Blase; 
and among the imaracters in the procession were 
Jason and Mndea.^; line of procession extended 
nearly a A hundred gentlemen connected with 

the woollen manirfaCtures dined together in the even¬ 
ing, and on the follbwing night a ball was given in 
the court house* 
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We have now before us a handbill, containing a 
poetical oration, and an order of the procession on 
one of Uicse occasions, without any date of either 
place or year; bat we conjecture it to have been held 
at Norwich, and onthe peace with America, in 1783. 
We give it as a curiosity, for the gratification of our 
readers. At the top of the first pageis a 
medallion, about the size of a crown-piece, of Bishop 
Blase in his robes, with his mitre on his head, a 
book in his right hand, and a uool-comb in his left, 
and a Hock of sheep in the back-ground. 

AN OllATlON, 

mpaken hy the Woolcomheve on. the Return of PEACE, and in 
Ctmmtmoratimi of Bl&HOP Blase. 

At length serenor Peace, with orient rays, 

Bor gludd’jiiiig lustre 1<> the worhl displays; 

I^DUg had slie left our soa-ciicircied plain, 

And tvar, despotic, liiinnpbed o’er the main: 

With dauiilless puw’r did torcigii marts pervade, 

And stcmiiied the placid currency of Trade. 

But now the clouds of dark despair are flown, 

And Commerce re-assunies her former throne. 

Now cease the wretched otphaiis to impart 
The paugs of horror to the feeling heart; 

The widow’s tears again stmil cease to flow, 

And happiness succeed (ho source of woe: 

Cheered by her mild benignity and grace 
A spiring joy shall former grief eflacc! 

Mount on the wings of extasy, and soar 
To heights of rapture seldom known before! 

Tell Gallufs sons, and prond Iberians state. 

We've caught the laurels from propitious fate; 

Waft the glad tidings to the distant shore*, 

Where the Atlantic waves in rolling surges roar; 

There ecj|ual joy shall greet the welcome news, 

And Friendship shall her lenient balms difiuse : 

But here, supported by jctuming peace, 

Jason again presents the Ocldbn Fleece, 

See there tlie viqtort!—iThcre the Grecian prizet I 
Bright as the starry grandeur of the skies! 


• America. + To Jason, t To the Fleece. 
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Two Godlike youths § tko giatid retinue giaec. 

Alike in \alonr, 4ts al^e in face: o 

Thcro too the }ievcFciid8age||! whose studious head 
Gave to ten thousands (yet anborn) their bread: 
Thrice happy v e -^who o'er the spaeitius earth 
Boast such nDtivolled dignity and worth! 

Again, self-pleased, industry deigns to smile, 

Blate with joy, and cheets the British isle: 

Borne on her soaring wings, immortal FA.Mh 
Shall waft to cvcr> state Britaniua's name; 

hilo We the pjyous call of mirth obey, 

And crown with jo vnil glee th* auspicious day. 


On fht* bacl. of tbe above bill is the following pro 
gramme:— 


Lynceus. 

Zetes, 

('astor. 


ORDi;’^ OF THE PROCESSION. 


Four Trnnipplers. 
Marshal-man. 
Peace. 

Orator. 

Banner of Britannia. 
Plenty, 

Drums and Fifes. 


Twenty 


S 


* 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 


* 


* 

» 

* 

* 

* 



Aigonnu's^ 


Hercules. 

The Golden Fleece, 

Qome on a grand Palanquin by four Men. 
Orpheus. 

Jfasoo drawn in a Phaeton 
by four Horses, 

Standard of the Argonauts. 


'froidij. 

Calais. 

P«>llux. 


Ta emy 







« 


■ * 
^Argonauu. 




^ To Castor and Pollux. |] To Bishop Blase. 
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IVIilitla Band. 

Standard of the City. 


f 

Two Vergers. 

Orator. 

Bishop’s Chaplain 
la a Phaeton and Pair. 


Page. 

Bishop 

In a Phaeton drawn by Six Horses. 
Standard of the City. 

Page. 


The Book-keepers, Shepherds and Shepherdesses belonging to the 
diiTcrent Societies of Combers—Twelve Companies—Seven 
Cunipauies on Foot—i^ive ditto on Iloisebuck. 


In a Christian country (observes4>ur Huntingdon¬ 
shire correspondent) we should have thought there 
were characters which might have been introduced 
more appropriate than Hercules, Orpheus, Jason, 
Castor and Pollux, and tlie Argonauts. Abel was 
a keeper of sheep;' so were Jacob, Moses, and David. 
We know that garments were made of woollen in the 
time of Moses, (Levit. xiii, 47, 48, 52). It is part 
(>i‘ the character of Solomon’s excellent wife, that 
‘she seekclh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands/ And, ‘she is not afraid of the 
snow for her household; for all her household are 
clothed with scarlet’ {Frov, xxxi, 13, 21), or, as 
th(^ margin has it, ‘ double garments/ that is, pro¬ 
bably, garments double the usual thickness. But 
the Israelites were not allowed to* mix threads of 
wool and of flax or hemp together {Levit, xix, 
ID; Deul» xxii, 11), to make what we call linsey- 
woolsey, probably as an emblem of the separate or 
unmixed state which they were to observe in respect 
to the heathen. Ram-skins, dyed scarlet, formed 
one of the coverings of the tent of the tabernacle, 
{Exod. xxxvi, 19). The Israelites traded with Da¬ 
mascus for wool, which was very celebrated {Ezekiel 
kxvii, 18).—See an Essay on tbe Agriculture of 
the Israelites, in the Investigator, vol. vi, p.45. 

5. —SAINT AGATHA. 

She was a native of Sicily, aiid martyred by order 
of Quintianus, A.D. 251. 
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*7. 1628.—HENRY NEELE DIED. 

Uif some recbrd on the roll of Fttine. 

And Khhiear for a aeaaon learns his name, 

And 3oe*,oMr kndwsike prison where be lies— 

SinttalitjV cold signet on him set, 

Ncelt: bonnet,'i&'io. 

Memy Neele, sou of tlie late respectable map and heraldic en¬ 
graver, was bom Janoarj 29, 1798, at tHc bouse of his father, in 
the Stiand. His parents soon afterwards settled at Kentish 
Town, where Henry was seal to school as a daily boarder. 'I'lie 
academy wherein he imbibed all the instruction he imssessod pre¬ 
vious to his entramiP in^o life, did not o$hr nmeh towards the 
attainmont of a liberal education. Henry Ncclb, tlicrclbre, left 
school, posiufsfdng, m Lh’. ^^ohnson would say. little Latin, and 
scarcely anv firflh, tint capable of reading and enjoy iiig the best 
French writers. H|’ v afterwards, by bis own unassisted 
efoi:t«K bnifio* aeijiifaiitanee with Italian literatnre. Neele dis¬ 
played no i^traoKUwary application to study, no talent for rnatiic- 
iRMical or other science,—but be civinced an early inclination foi 
po 0 tr^; and hetarote, at that penod, nnnoticed but nut nniio- 
ticing, verses, winch would liear a comparison wiili those <if the 
most {wecocious poet on record. , His genius was purely lyrical, 
and Collins was his chief model. The Ode to Enthusiasm (the 
earliest of his printed poems) contains more natnral images, and 
natiind ci^ression, than are ordinarily found in the productions 
of a boy orfifteen. Neele*s fatlier, a man of fair natural talents, 
had the discernment to perceive, and the good taste to encourage, 
his son's genius. The Odes and other Poems, published in lair, 
were printed at ins exj^ttse. 

On quitting school, Mr. Neele was articled to an attorney; and 
though at times he ^penned a stanza when ho should engross,' 
he nevertheless, wre believe, did not neglect the op{K)rtunitieH 
a^orded of obtaining experience in his profeasiem. At a later 
peno<jh‘ he practised as a solicitor in Great Bl^cim Htieet. In 
1821, the Chios, and Poems were iwpriiited, with a frontispiece, 
and.attracted mtieh notice from Dr. Drake, and other critics of 
repute. Our esdlior tlien began to be sought after by booksellers, 
aodbeemme a regntar eontribniar to*. MasiBnes. the l^'orget-Me* 
Not,&c. that had attended the Dramatic 

Scenes of Barn' gave 4i|m to the composition of Poems, 

Drama^ and hibeellaneous, plUtdlsbed in 1826; but Mr. Neele 
bad eindenily no tideOt lor dirnmatiie poetry. ' Ibc Misoeilaneoas 
Poems in fli^ second vdiime are written with more attempt at 
polidl|, ^an his earlier productions, and are very beautiful si>eci- 
mens of gienlus, especitdiy the Sonpf, We have a mel^choly 
pleasure in testiseribing the fdlowitig u^om the Fragments^ wliicii 
close the vohvme 
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That which makes women vain has taught i»y heart 
A deeper lesson % and my weary spirit 
• Looks on this painted elay but as the night garb 
Which the soul wear* 'wbUe slamberiug nere on earth. 

And, at its waking, gladly throvifs aside 
For brighter ornaments. 

If our author could not excel in dramatic poetry, he bad a keen 
perception of dramatic excellence in others. He studied minutely 
the productions of (what is termed) the Elizabethan age, and was ^ 
an enthusiastic admirer of Sbakspeare. He pleased himself with ’ 
eutnpositig a scries of lectures on the works of the great bard, 
and undertook (in 181D) a ]iilgrjiiiage to hi.s shrine. 

In the winter of 1830, Mr. Neele completed a scries of Lectures 
on the English Poets, from Chaucer to the present period. These 
Leclurc.s he read at the Russell, and afterwards at the Western 
Institution. They are described by one who beard them as * dis¬ 
playing a high tone of poetical feeling in the lecturer, and an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the beauties and blemishes of the great 
subjects of his criticism.’ The public prints mentioned them in 
terms of approbation; and pruOt, as well as praise, accrued to our 
author by this undertaking. 

At the cumnicnccment of the year 1828, appeared his /?o- 
muHcc of Histonft in three volumcp, dedicated to the King. This 
production greatly enhanced Mr, Neele’s fame as a writer of a 
higher order than the mere contributor to periodical publications. 
The object of the author was to prove, as his motto ^ated, that 

Truth is strange— 

Stranger than fiction; 

and that tomes of romance need not alone be ransacked fur the 
marvellous in incident. His compilation embraces tales of every 
age, from the Conquest to the Reformation, extracted from the 
ebrouii'lcs and more obscure sources of historical information. 
As a book of instruction, it is invaluable to readers who cannot 
he persuaded to sit down to the perusal of history in a legitimate 
tbrni; for each tale is preceded by a clirouolugical summary of 
the events referred to> mratigcd in a brief and accurate form. 
The narratives themselves are highly attractive, teeming with in¬ 
terest, and interspersed with lively and characteristic dialogue. 
The idea was a happy one, and capable of almost boundless ex¬ 
tent The early history of France, of Spain, of Italy, would have 
furnished fresh materials, and the excitement would have been 
renewed at every rccuirence to the novel habits of a fresh peo¬ 
ple. I'hc author had begun to avail himself of this advantage: he 
iiad commenced a second series of Romances, founded on the 
history of France. Known and appreciated, he was beginning 
to rear his head as a lion of the day. His poetical works had 
been eoUecied, in two volumes, with a portrait; but, alas! 
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Scarce had their fame been whispered round, 

Before its shrill and mournful sound 
Was whistling o’er (his) tomb: • 

Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around (his) early honoured brow. 

Before its grateful bloom 
Was changed to cypress, sere and brown, 

Whose garlands mock the head they crown. 

Heclc'g Odes. 

The following beautiful stanzas wxrc communiented by Mr. 
Neele to the Jiliiropcao iSTagaainc some lime since, and Iiavt^becn 
reprinted by Mr-Walts, in his ‘ Poetical Album.’ 

* Van ffmeth nfj the^host, and z>.}ure is he?’ 

' Atwi where isbcT Not by the side 
Of her whose wants he loved to tend ; 

Not o’er tho£,« valleys wandering wide. 

Where, sweetly lost, he oft would wend 1 

That forju beloved he nmrks no more; 

Those scenes admired no more shall sec; 

Those scenes are lovely a.s before, 

And she as fair,—but where is he? 

No, no, the radiance is not dim, 

That used to gild ids favourite hiU; 

The pleasures that were dear to him, 

Are dear to life and nature still; ' 

But, ah! his home is not as fair. 

Neglected must his garden be; 

The lilies droop and wither tliere, 

And seem to whisper, ‘ where i.s he ?’ 

His was the pomp, the crowded hall— 

But where is now the proud display ? 

His—riches, honour, pleasures, all 
Desire could framebut where are they ? 

And be, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 

Surrounded by admiring bands, 

Seemed proudly strong,—and where is he ? 

The churc)i»yard bears an added stone. 

The lire, side shows a vacant chair; 

Here sadness dwells, and weeps alone, 

And death displays his bantior there; 

The life has gone, the breath has fled, 

Aud what has been no more, sball be ; 

The well-known form, the welcome tread, 

O where arc they, and where is he ? 

*/. 1828. AtEX. CAMERON, D.D. DIED, iET, 80, 
Bishop of Maximianopolis, and Vicar Apostolic: 
of the Lowland District of Scotland. The venerable 
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deceased went to the Scotch college in Rome in 
17(}Q, where he remained eight years, and carried 
away the first pTi74es awarded during that period, 
lie returned to Scotland in 1772, and acted as mis> 
sionary apostolic in Strathern till 1780, when he was 
appointed rector of the Scotch college in Valladolid, 
in Spain, wiicre be remained eighteen years. In 
1798 he was appointed coadjutor to Bishop Hay, 
then Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland District of 
Scotland; and was consecrated a bishop in Madrid 
the following year. In 1802 he returned to Scotland, 
and Bishop Ilay having resigned in 1806, he then 
succeeded that prelate. From the period of his Iasi 
return, he uniformly resided in Edinburgh. Bishop 
t.'aracron was an ornament to his churcli and to the 
age ill which he lived: he was pious without bigotry; 
learned without pedantry; and his benevolence was 
tinly caUiolic, embracing all denominations of Chris- 
(iaiih. His body lay in state three days, having his 
sandals and ring on, and his tnitie, crook, crosier, &c. 
lay beside him. 

^10. 1686. —SIR WILUAM DUGDALE DIED, /ET. 81. 

This celebrated antiquary was the only son of John 
Dugdale, of Shu stoke, gent., and was placed at the 
free school in Coventry, where he continued till he 
was fifteen. In 1688 be went to London, and was 
introduced to Sir Christoplier Hatton and Sir Henry 
Spclman, Uirough whose interest he was created a 
pursuivant at arms extraordinary, by the name of 
Blanch Lyon. He was afterw^ards made Rouge-Croix 
pursuivant in ordinary, by letters patent, dated 
March 18, 1640; and, haviug a lodging in the he> 
raids* office, and convenient opportunities, he spent 
that year and part of the following in augmenting his 
collections out of the records in the Tower and other 
places. In 1641, through Sir Christopher Hatton’s 
encouragement, he employed himself in taking exact 
draughts of all the monuments in Westminster Abbey, 

£ 
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Saint PauJ's cathedral, and in many other cathedral 
and parochial churchi ^t^ of England. In 1642 hc«was 
ordered by (he king to jopair to York; and in July 
was commanded to attehd the Earl of Northamp¬ 
ton, who was marching into Worcestershire and War- 
wiokshire to oppose the forces raised by Lord Brooke 
.for the service of the parliament. He was with the 
king at the battle of Edge-Hill, and afterwards at 
Oxford, where he oontimied with his majesty till the 
surrender of that garrison K> the parliament in 1646. 
In Jti42 he bad b* ‘ r rrcatvdM.A., and in 1644 made 
Chester herald* Ids long residence at Ox¬ 

ford he applied himsell to the search of such anti¬ 
quities, in the Bodlfctaii and other libraries, as he 
thonght, might conduce to the furtherance of the 

* Mouasticon,* at that time designed by him and Ro¬ 
ger Dodsw orlh; as also to collect whatever might re¬ 
late to the history of the ancient nobility of this realm, 
to be made nse of in his * Baronage.’ After the sur¬ 
render of Oxford upon articles, Dugdale, having tlio 
benefit of them, and having compounded for his 
estate, repaired to London, where he and Dodsworlh 
proceeded vigorously in completing their collections 
out of the Tower records and Cottonian library, and 
published, at their own charge, the first volume of 

* Monasticon Anglicanum,’ adorned with views of ab¬ 
beys, churches, ik;c,: the second volume was pub¬ 
lished in 1661, and the third in 1673. This work is 
a splendid monument of antiquaiian fame, particu¬ 
larly the new edition of it by Henry Ellis, Esq., 
a name truly worthy Of being associated with that of 
Dugdale- par mbih fratrum ! 

In lfi56, Dugdale published, at his own charge, 
The Antiquities of Warwickshire Illustrated.’ The 
author mentions, in his-preface, that he had spent the 
greatest part of his time, for more than twenty years, 
in accompli-sbing this work, which, indeed, is allowed 
to be one., of the best methodised and most accurate 
accounts ever written of this nature, and to stand at 
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the head of all the county histories that have been 
given to the public. While this work was printing, 
which occupied nearly a year and a half, Dugdale 
continued in London, for the sake of correcting the 
press; during which time he had an opportunity of 
collecting materials for another work, which he pub¬ 
lished in 1058, * The History of St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral, in London/ And here it is but an act of jus¬ 
tice to living merit, to mention the beautiful reprint 
of this work by the same learned and indefatigable 
scholar who edited the * Monasticon:' the graphic 
illustrations to both these works are superb. 

Upon the restoration of Charles If, Dugdale was, 
through the recommendation of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, advanced to the office of norroy king at arms; 
and in 1662 he published * The History of Imbank- 
iug and Draining of divers Fens and Marshes, &c.' 
About the same time he completed the second vo¬ 
lume of Sir Henry Spclman’s ‘Councils;’ and also 
the second part of that learned knight’s ‘ Glossary.’ 
In l(»6(i lie published ‘ Origines Juridicales, or Histo¬ 
rical Memoirs of the English Laws, &c.’ His next 
work was the ‘ Baronage of England,* of which the first 
part appeared in 1675,. and the second and third in 
1676. This has been censured as incorrect and de¬ 
fective ; but, whatever might be its faults, it was so 
acceptable, that in the year following its publication 
very few copies remained unsold. In May, 1677, 
this diligent and laborious antiquary w^as solemnly 
created garter principal king at arms; and on the 
day following received from his majesty the honour 
of knighthood. The collections of materials for the 
‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire’ and the * Baronage of 
England,*all written with his own hand, and contained 
in twenty-seven volumes in folio, he gave by will to 
the University of Oxford, together with sixteen other 
volumes, which are now preserved in AshmoIe^rMu- 
seum- He gave, likewise, several books to tl^^ he¬ 
ralds* office, in London, and procured many more 
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for thoir library. In a short time after his last pub¬ 
lication had made its ap{ieaTancc, this illustrious pian 
closed his long^ and useful mortal career. He died 
in bis chaiTi at Blithe Hall, and was interred at Shus- 
toke^ in a little vault which he had caused to be made 
in the church. Over that vault he had erected^ in 
his life-time, an altar-tomb of free-stone, with an 
epitaph of his own writing.—See a beautiful work, 
now in course of publication, entitled, ‘ Graphic lU 
lusirationh of Wanvickshire/ 

*10. 1581.—LEfiVORA d’eSTE DIED, Ml\ 44. 

Lucretia and Leonora, of Este, were, says Serassi, 
two princesses, most beautiful in person, and of 
manners so elegant au.l courteous as to excite in all 
minds the highest admiration. Their mother, the 
unfortunate Ren^e of France, daughter of Louis XII, 
a princess of singular virtue and talent, and especially 
inclined to letters, had bestowed great pains upon 
their education; and, besides the usual round of ac¬ 
complishments, had inspired them with a taste for 
the one arts, and particularly for poetry, which, in¬ 
deed, they not o^y admired, but occasionally cul¬ 
tivated. To these accomplished ladies the author 
of the * Grerusalemme Liberata’ was introduced when 
in his twenty-first year; and the pleasure which the 
youthful poet felt from their kind and flattering at¬ 
tentions is attested by some canzoni of his, written 
at this period, in language full of that respectful gal¬ 
lantry which the favourable notice of ladies so dis¬ 
tinguished would naturally inspire. 

In the spring of the year 1568 the Princess Lucre- 
tia w'as married to the Prince d*Urbino; and Leonora, 
thus deprived of her most intimate companion, and 
naturally of a shy and reserved disposition, renounced, 
in a great measure, all public amusement; and, in 
(he retirement of her private apartments, devoted 
herself to pursuits more congenial to her taste— to 
private study, and the conversation of literary men. 
Highly appreciating die genius of Tasso, and the 
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many estimable qualities with which he wjas endowed* 
the,Princess Leonora found no small enjoyment in 
his philosophical conversation, and in the produc¬ 
tions of his muse. To her he read the portions of 
his great poem as they were composed; to her taste 
appealed; and, flattered by the warmth of her praises 
and her gracious condescension, he seems to have 
given himself up, with less reserve, to the delight¬ 
ful emotions inspired by her presence. The first 
, advances of his passion were, however, marked by 
much timidity towards the individual beloved, as ap¬ 
pears from some verses which he composed, begin¬ 
ning * Amor Viilma m allaccia,* &c.* Many beauti¬ 
ful little poems were composed by Tasso in honour 
ol’ Leonora; and some of these have been elegantly 
translated by Mr. Wiflen: wc subjoin one specimen 
of these charming productions. 

Thou, Lady, in thine early days 
(life didst seem a purjdc rose, 

Tiiat dreads the suitor siin^s'warm rays, 

Nor dares its virgin breast disclose; 

Bui coy, and criinsoiiiiig to he seen, 

Lies folded yet in leaves of green. 

Or rather (tor no earthly thing 

Was like thoc then) thou didst appear, 

Divine Aukora, when her wing 
On every blossom shakes a tear; 

And, spangled o’er with dew-drops cold, 

The mountain summits tints with gold. 

I'hose days are past, yet from thy face 

No charm the speeding years have snatched, 

But left it ripcufiig every grace. 

In perfect luvolinoss unmatched 
By what thou wert—when young and shy, 

T% timid graces shunned the eye. 

More lovely looks thic flower matured, 

When full its fragrant leaves it spreads, 

More rich the sun when, unobscured, 

At 110011 a brighter beam it sheds; 

Thou in thy beauty blcnde;>t both 

The Slinks ascent and rose’s growth. 

. ... . .. . - . . , 

' Bee a translation of these pretty lines in Mr. .Wiffeii’s Life of 
Tasso, prefixed to his * Jerusalem Delivered,’ p. xlis. 

e 2 
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* 14. —SAINT VALENTINE. 

On the subject of Valentines we have now before 
ns two splendid volumes, the one entitled * Pukms, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold, with a Memoir of the 
Anthor/ in one large volume octavo, 1825, beauti¬ 
fully printed, with engravings of the authoress and 
her husband, and with many Valentines in litho¬ 
graphy; the other is entitled * ValentineVkrses, 
or Lines of Trutti. Love* and Virtue, by the llcv. 
Richard Cobbold, A Jl.,’ octavO; 1827, with a hun¬ 
dred lithographic i utjs, and the same portraits of the 
author's father and rooih; .,as in the former volumes. 
Of the nature of thes" Valentine verses Mr. C. gives 
the following accountln the memoir of his mother. 

‘ For a period of nearly twenty years the hos¬ 
pitable mansions of the Cliff, and Holy Wells, were 
enlivened by an annual party on the evening of St. 
Valentine's Day; for which festive occasion Mrs. 
Cobbold designed, composed^ and executed, with 
great taste and elegance, a collection of valentines, 
generidly to the number of eighty, which were all 
curiously cut out on a half sheet of letter paper, and 
each inscribed with verses applicable to the subject. 
They were then folded precisely alike, in blue paper, 
and placed, the ladies’ Valentines in one basket, and 
the gentlemen's in another; and when cards or music 
had contributed, for an hour or two, to the amusement 
of the evening, these baskets were handed round to 
the unmarried visiters, and the valentines drawn by 
them as a lottery, each lady or gentleman selecting 
one, at their pleasure, from any part of the respective 
packets. The prize was intended to prognosticate 
to the person who drew it, marriage, or a matrimo¬ 
nial engagement in the ensuing year; while the others, 
from the. variety, and accidental or fancied coinci¬ 
dences with the supposed sentiments of the parties, 
afforded a unique and highly interesting amusement.’ 
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The following are specitueiis of the poetry: 

% 33as(iirt nf dTruit. 

If you 1 ia^c wisely nursed the flower!^ 

That spring profuse in vernal bowers, 

And trained their blossoms gay. 

The fruits of youth, in virtue spent, 

Kipe judgment, peace, and rich content. 

Shall bless your summer day. 

^ ilarp. 

When fretful -hoars and griefs intrude 
On life's domestic plan— 

When worldly cares, and discords rude, 

Have warped the mind of man— 

Then fenmie softness tunes the strings 
To many a melting tone, 

And o’er the harp transported flings 
A soothing all her own; 

Bids ev’ry note to love reply, 

And blends them into hunnoity: 

llllctlge of Eohr, 

Quick the pulse of flult’riiig heart, 

When the lover we descry 
Fast approaching, to impart 
Welcome tale of constancy, 

Stow ly beats the ihifiiiug heart 
M hen the Jr>\cr bids adieu ; 

Yet, unwilling to depart, 

Breaking off the interview. 

Lady, hast thou over known 
Honest word of snch delight; 

Lover, calling tbeo his ow'ii, 

Giving thee liis sacred plight I 

I’ake, O take the pledge of love— 

Ever, ever faithful boon ; 

Long may euiistaut lovers prove 
Life is hut a honey-moon. 

15.—SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

The words Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- 
quagesiiiia (seventieth, sixtieth, and fiftieth), were 
first applied to denote these three Sundays, when the 
season of Lent was extended to a fast of six weeks, 
that is, thirty-six days, not reckoning the Sundays, 
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which were always celebrated as festivals. So much 
of serene and so much of joyful feeling, so much df 
calm and grateful recollection, so much of present 
peace and comfort, and so much of holy and trans¬ 
porting hope, are connected with the cultivation oi 
the devotional spirit,—that to assist its exercises, to 
administer to its wants, and to accompany its hea¬ 
venly aspirations, are objects worthy of the noblest, 
the best ambition. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
that wc give a place to the following beautilhi Hymn 
for Sunday ening. by Mr, Bowring, which may bo 
read with advantage on Septuagesima or any othi r 
Sunday in the year: 

Welcome the l|o«r of sweet repose, 

The evcuiiig of the Sabbath day! 

Ill peace my wearied eyes shall close 
Whou I have tuiicd my vesper lay, 

In huifible gratilode to film 

Who viaked the morning's earliest beam. 

In such an hour as this, how sweet, 

In the calm solitude of Even, 

To hold with heaven communion meet, 

Meet for a spirit hound to heaven; 

And, in this wilderness beneath, 

Pure zephyrs from above to breathe. 

It may be that the Eternal Mind ■ 

Bends sometimes from His tlirone of bliss; 

Where should wc then IIU presence And, 

But in hour so blest as this,— 

An hour of calm tranquillity, 

Silent, as if to welcome Thee? 

Yes! if the Great Invisible, 

Descending from His seat divine, 

May deign upon this earth to dwell. 

Where shall heRud a welcoming shrine, 

Bui in the breast of man, who bears * 

His tinwge, aud His spirit shares ? 

Now let the soleiisn tfaonght pervade 
, My sonl, and let my heart prepare 
,A throne. Come, veiled in awful shade, 

Thou Spirit of Goi>! that 1 may dare 
Hail Tliee! nor, like Thy prophet, be 
Blinded by Thy brightest majesty. 
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Then turn my wandering thoughts within, 

To hohl couimiinioo, Lord, with Thee; 

* And, piirihcd from taint of sin 
A nd cartii's pollutions, let me see 
Thine image,*—for a mom^t f>rovc, 

Jf not Thy majesty, Thy love; 

That love which over ail is shed, 

Shed on the worihlcM as the just; 

Lighting the starsabove our head, 

And waking beauty out of dust; 

And rolling in its glorious way 
Beyond the farthest comefs ray. 

To Him alike the living stream 
And the doll regions of the grave: 

All w'atched, protected all, by Him, 

Whoso eye can see, w'bosc arm can save, 

In the cold midnight's dangerous gloom, 

Or the dark prison of the tomb. 

'lliitfaer we hasten—as the sand 
Drops in the boiir>glass, never still, 

So, gathered in by Death's rude hand, 

The storehouse of the grave w'c fill; 

And sleep in peace, as safely kept 
As when on earth wo smiled or wept. 

What is our duty boo? to tend 
From good to better—thence to best; 

Grateful to drink life's oup—-tiien bend, 

Unmurmuring, to our bed of rest; 

To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 

Scattering their fragrance, as wc go. 

And so to live, that, when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 

Memorials sweet of mercies done . 

May 'shrine our names in Memory's light; 

And the best seeds wc scattered, bloom 
A hundred fold in days to come. 

*16. 1629.— *-BURNlNG OF WITCHES. 

The superstitions of witchcraft have now ceased to 
alarm us; but they afford a direful exemplification of 
the calamities to which human nature may be sub** 
jeeted; nor can the history of witchcraft be con¬ 
templated without horror. The above is the date of 
a li8t> drawn up by a contemporary, at Wurteburgb, 
whi<^ was the scene of great horrors in that and the 
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two preceding years. In this short period upwards 
of 150 victims perished. They included persons of 
every rank and station; many of the dignified clergy 
belonging to the cathedral, and some of the richest 
citizens. Neither age nor sex could excite compas¬ 
sion. The witch-laws of England and Scotland were 
repealed in the reign oi George II. Those of Ireland 
were allowed to remain upon the statute-book till the 
year 1821! We are informed by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, that the last execution of a Scottish witch 
took place in Sutherland, A.I). 1722, the sentence 
having been protioanoed by Captain David Ross, of 
Little Dean* This old n Oman belonged to the parish 
of Loth, and, amon;* other crimes, was accused ot 
having ridden upon her own daughter, transformed 
into a pony, and ahod by the devil, which made the 
girl ever alter lame, both in hands and feet—a mis¬ 
fortune entailed upon her son, who was alive of late 
years. The grandmother was executed at Dornoch. 
After being brought out for execution, the weather 
proving very severe, the poor old woman sat com¬ 
posedly before the pilc,,warmuig herself by the fire 
prepared to consume her, while the other instruments 
of death were making ready. 

‘ I went once,* says Sir George Mackenzie,' when 
I was Justice Depute, to examine some women that 
had confessed judicially; and one of them, who was 
a sickly creature, told me, under secresie, that she 
had not confessed because she was guilty, hut, being 
a poor creature who wrought for her meat, and be¬ 
ing defamed for a witch, she knew she should starve, 
for no person hereafter would either give her meat or 
lodging; and that all men would beat her, and hound 
dogs at her; and that therefore she desired to be out 
of the world; whereupon she-wept most bitterly, and 
upon her knees.called God to witness what she said-* 
This species of torment leads to insanity. Wretched¬ 
ness and oppression, disorganizing the body as well 
as the mind, will make even wise men mad* At 
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length the witch became wicked in thought, though 
not jn deed. The hatred of the world placed her out 
of Ihe pale of society. Detesting and detested, she 
sought to inflict those evils which she could not ef> 
jeri; and, half conscious of a delusion which she 
couid not overcome, she became reckless of her own 
miserable life, yielding to the frantic despair w^hich 
compelled her to wish to believe that she w as in 
league with the powers of darkness. In this country, 
however barbarous the law may have been, still the 
strict forms of our jurisprudence, administered by 
the highest judges of the land, contributed to keep 
these persecutions somewhat within bounds. Where 
these checks tverc w^anting, the numbers persecuted, 
in cousequcnceofthe belief in w^itchcraft, almostpass 
cr<Mli!)i]ity. In New England, in the year 161)2, nine¬ 
teen were hanged; one refused to plead, and perished 
by the peine forte et dure. Fifty confessed them¬ 
selves to ])c witches, and wxre pardoned. One hun¬ 
dred and fifty were in prison when the trials ceased, 
and informations had been laid against upwards of 
two hundred more; and this in a newly settled and 
thinly peopled colony! 

*17.18*27.-UUNDELL DIED, .SilT.Sl. 

He was of tlie firm of Ruudcll and Bridge, jewellers 
to the royal family. Many of the works which were 
produced from this manufactory have been consid¬ 
ered to rival, in classical conception, and delicacy 
and splendour of execution, the productions of the 
celebrated Benvenuto Cellini. We may instance, 
as one of the most distinguished of the.se works, the 
splendid * Shield of AchiUes,’ executed, according 
to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge's directions, by the 
late Mr. Flaxman, and which ,is universally ac¬ 
knowledged to be one of the finest performances 
of modern art. This chef-d'oeuvre originated in 
the suggestion of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, un¬ 
prompted by any order, or expectation of order, and 
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at thoir own sole expense. For the model and 
drawing they paid Mr. Flaxman the sum of £620. 
Four casts in sUver-gilt, beautifully and elaborately 
chased* were executed from Mr. Flaxman’s model, 
and became the property of His Majesty, His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York, the Earl of Lons¬ 
dale, and the Duke of Northumberland! Some idea 
may be formed of the inagnihcenco of this production, 
when it is stated, that the completion of each cast oc¬ 
cupied two ^perienced workmen an entire twelve¬ 
month. To this notice may be added that of copies, 
equally creditable to the spirit and liberality of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of the celebrated Port¬ 
land, and Warwick va^^s. Among other means by 
which the proprietors of this establishment sought to 
advance English manufacture in their particular 
trade, was that of obtaining the servicCvS of the best 
talents, both native and foreign, which could be pro¬ 
cured. Accordingly, artists and workmen of distin¬ 
guished ability always found in their manufactory a 
certain and liberal engagement; and by this ac¬ 
cumulation of superior executive ability, they may 
almost be said to have accomplished what they are 
reported to have aimed at—the advancement of a 
manufacture nearly into a department of art. Nor 
has this increased reputation of our manufactories 
been cemiined to England. The various splendid 
services of plate* and the articles of jewellery and 
other cosdy work, wliichhave, at various times daring 
the last century, been presented to official dig¬ 
nitaries and otlier persons in foreign countries* and 
have been, ordered iVom this establishment by foreign 
potentates, must nece^ariJy* from their acknow¬ 
ledged superiority, ha^ raised the fame of English 
manitfactqre; and in this, point of view the life of an 
individual whoi^ peculiar and personal exerti^s 
have been thus useful, acquires an interest which 
that of the mere ipanufacturer, however wealthy, 
never could possess. 
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M r. Rundell was, perhaps^ not more distinguished 
by his peculiar excellencies as a man of business, 
than by his personal qualities: both were alike cre¬ 
ditable to him. Of the former we have taken a hasty 
survey; of the latter it would be injustice not to say 
something. He was rich, and devotedly attached to 
the farther acquisition of wealth; but ho was totally 
free from those blemishes which frequently disfigure 
the possession of money. His wealth was not con¬ 
taminated by avarice; his desire of gain never in¬ 
vaded his honour; his anxiety to increase his pos¬ 
sessions gave admission to no sordid or covetous 
motive: he was always liberal; and as his wealth 
augmented his liberality enlarged; and his discern¬ 
ment of deserving objects of bounty, and of bene¬ 
ficial media of dispensing it, seemed to be strength¬ 
ened. In proof of his generosity of temper, it may 
be stated, that, irascible as he was, no one in his 
service, either commercial dr domestic, ever left him 
spontaneously. Of his freedom from sordid or ava¬ 
ricious motives, the bountiful, ni^ to say magna¬ 
nimous benevolences which he gave to his relations 
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in his life-time, are a most honourable testimony. It 
has been represented, on very good authority, tj^at 
he distributed among his relations during his life-lime, 
in sums varying between £500 and £20,000 (Cor his 
bounty on meet occasions descended in such large 
amounts) no less a sum than £145,000. In addition 
to these absolute gifts, be made regular annual al¬ 
lowances, many of them secured by binding legal 
securities, to such of his relations and dependents as 
in his judgment would be most benefited by an an¬ 
nual provision, an arnuunt which, if calculated 
according to the esiablished value of annuities, would 
increase the total of bis U ‘. 1 .% bounty to a sum allnosi, 
if not quite, unexampled in Uie annals of generosity. 

22.—SEXAGESIMA st-^NDAY, See p. 55. 

24. -SAINT MATTHIAS. 

8t. Matthias was chosen by lot into the apostolical 
office, in the place of the traitor Judas i, 20), 
and was afterwards murdered by the Jews.—Sec T.T. 
for 1825, pp. 145,146. 

*28. 1828. —DESTRUCTION OF THE BRUNSWICK 

THEATRE. 

In the morning of this day, ,a most calamitous and 
destructive event took place at the Brunswick The- 
atre^ WeJl-street, Wcllclose-squarc. The rehe'arsal 
was going on at about half past eleven o'clock, and the 
entire strength of the company was on the stage, pre¬ 
paring for the evening's exlubition (that of Guy Man- 
nering), when suddenly a cracking noise was heard 
from the wtougbi-iron roof of the building, and almost 
instantaneousdy it fell in with a tremendous crash, 
throwing the front wnll of the theatre into the street. 
The shouts and wailings of the persons inclosed 
within the ruins were of the most pitiable description. 
The bodies dug out the salne day were, those of Mr.. 
Maurice, printer, of Fenchurch street, principal pro¬ 
prietor ; * Mr. Evans, formerly a printer at Bristol; 
Mr. E. Gilbert, a performer; Miss Fearon, sister 
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to Madame Fearon, and Miss Freeman, actresses; 
Robert Purdy, a blacksmith; Allis and Penfuld, 
door-keepers; Jesse Miles, a carpenter; and Levi, a 
(dolhesmari, who was reading the play-bill at the door. 
Tpwards of twenty sufferers were carried off to the 
London Hospital. Public subscriptions for the beneht 
of the unfortunate sufferers were undertaken and libe¬ 
rally supported. 

At a coroner’s inquest held on the bodies, it was 
.stated by Mr. WniT\VKLL,the architect, that the ac¬ 
cident originated not from the weight of the roof 
itself, nor from the bad structure of the wails, but 
from an additional weight of about eighty tons hav¬ 
ing been attached to the roof without his authority; 
the slips, the painters’ gallery, &o. being all appended 
to it by mean.s of iron bars. Mr. Whitwell stated, 
that the roof, being made of wrought iron, was lighter 
than it could have been even of wood, and was so 
constructed, that if it had only to bear the weight 
of its,covering, it would haveremaiued for a century 
or more; but that the proprietors had, in the face of 
the strongest remon.strances from the architect and 
the roof-contractor, suspended the machinery above- 
mentioned I'rom the roof, which it was never calcu¬ 
lated or intended to bear; and that this was the cause 
of the dreadful calamity. 

The theatre was begun Aug.2,1827—run up witlj 
incredible speed—opened—and fell down—all in 
less than seven months. 

*FEB. 1828.— HON. MICHAEL NOLAN DIED, 

King’s counsel, and chief justice of the Brecon 
circuit. Mr. Nolan was a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
and was author of the following professional works; 
Reports of Cases relating to the Duty and Office of 
a Justice of the Peace, from Michctelmas Term, 1791, 
vto Trinity Term, 17^, 2 parts, royal 8vo, 1793; 
Strange’s Reports of adjudged Cases in the Courts 
of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Plea.s, and Ex¬ 
chequer, 3d edit., with Notes and References, 3 vols. 
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royal 8vo, 17115; Syllabus of a Course of Lectures 
on the Laws of Englaad, intendecl to be delivered in 
pursuance of an order of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
in their hall, 1796, Bvo; A Treatise on the Laws 
of England for the Settlement and Relief of the 
Poor, 2 vols. 8vo,18()5,2d edit, with considerable 
Additions, 1808. 

fLonliott at iflltDiitigl^t 

The following passages are from a poem under this 
title by Robert Montgomery, author of the ‘ Omni¬ 
presence of the Leity:’ 

The fret and ferct Oi t^a day are o'er, 

Afrd London siuml'ers, but with murmurs faint, 

Jiike Ocean, when ahe folds her waves to «Icep: 

’IHstbe pure honr for poetry and thought; 

Wlien passions sink, and man surveys the hetbens. 

And feels hipiself immortal. 

O'er all a sad sublimity is spread— 

The dimming smile of night, amid the air. 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rise 
Like shadows of the past;' the houses Jie 
In dismal oloslers. moveless as in sleep: 

A lid, toweling far above the rest, yon dome' 

Uprears, as if self-balanced in the gloom— 

A spectre cowering o’er the dusky piles. 

• ♦ 

How noiseless are the streets! a few hours gone, 

And allwas herce commotion; car and hoof, 

And bidc’ring wheel, and crackling stone, and throats 
That mng with revelry and wo—w 6 re here 
Immingled in the idir of life; but now 
A deadness mantles round the midnight scene: 

Time, witfi his awful feet, has paced t{^ world, 

A nd frowned her myriads into sleep J—Tis bushed! 

Save when a distant drowsy watch-call breaks 
Intrusive on the calm; or rapid cars, 

That roll ihem.liito silence. Beauteous look 
The train Of hooaesy yellowed by tbe moon, 

Whose Ule-roofs, slimting down amid the light, 

Gleam like au tulsafe track of waveless sea! 

•' • 


i St. Paul's. 
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'i'lic 1‘asi!—Ob \ who on London stones can tread, 

Nor shadow forth the spirits that have been ? 

*A ri atmosphere of genius genders here 
Kenicmhraiiec of the past! the storied nurse. 

The ancient mother of the mighty. Thou, 

Ciinvaiied London! sages, poets, kings, 

And kll the giant race of glorious fame, 

AY hose vvorld-iilumiiig minds, like quenchless stnis, 
llnrii through the wreck of ages,—lnumj)hcd here, 

< )r ravished hence a beam of Fame! And now 
Imagination cites these mighty dead 
In dismal majesty from out the tomb! 

And who sliall paint the midnight scenes of lib* 

In this yvi^i city ?—mart of human kind! 

Some weary wrecks of \\ oe arc Japped in sleep. 

And blessed in dreams, whose day-life was a curse! 

Some, heart-racked, roll upon a sleepless couch, 

And from the heated brain create a bell 
Of agonising thoughts and ghostly fears; 

While Pleasure’s iiiotbs, around the golden glare 
Of princely halls, dance oil' the dull-winged hours: 

And, oh 1 perchance in some infectious ceil. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone. 

The faihi^ed wanderer dies:—no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart—no hand to smooth 
Ills bed of death—no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit hov’ring o’er another world! 

And shall this city-queen—this peerless mass 
Of pillared domes, and gray-worn towers sublime, 

B<; blotted from the world, and forests wave 
' Where once the second Rome was seen i Oh! say, 

Will rank grass grow on England’s royal streets, 

And wild beasts howl where Commerce stalked supreme t 
Alas! let Mem’rydart her eagic-glancc 
Down vanished time, till summoned ages rise 
Witli ruined empires on their wings! Thought weeps 
With patriot truth, to own a funeral day. 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee, 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam, 

^ fiighihg, say—‘^Twas here vast London stood ' 

’’‘But, hark! again the heavy bell bas pealed 
Its doleful thunder through the skies: (he stars 
Orow pale, the moon seems weary of her course 
And Morn begins to blossom in the cast: 

Then let me home, and Heaven protect my thoughts! 


F 
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Surety there is a lang^naxe in the sky-* 

A voice that speaketh of a world to come; 

It swells from out thy depths. Immensity ! 

And tells us this is not our final home. 

As the tossed bark, amidst the ocean’s foam, 

Hails, tiirough the gloom, the beacon o’er the wave; 

So, from life’js troubled sea, o’er which ’we roam, 

Tlie stars, like beacon lights, beyond the grave. 

Shine through the deep, o’er which our barks we hope to save. 

Solar Phenomena. 


The Sue enters Pisces at 24 m. past 8 in the 
evening* of the 18tL of this month; and he rises and 
sets, during the same period, as in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting Jor every fifth Day. 

- February 1st, Sun rises a? m. after 7, sets 33 ra. after 4 

6th.18.7 .... 4<2 4 

11th. 9.7 .... 61.4 

16lh. 0.7 .... 0.4 

Slat.51 6 .... 9 5 

26th .41 ....... 6 .... 19.5 

Equation of Time. 

One of the easiest ways of regulating a clock, for 
those who have not rneans of observing the transit 
of the Sim,“is to observe the time by the clock when 
it is exactly 12 by a good sun dial, and then to cor¬ 
rect that hour for the equation of time, which will 
give the precise moment which ought to be indicated 
by the clock/and consequently show how much it is 
too fast or too slow. . 

TABLE 


Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day. 

m. 9. 


Sunday, February 1st, to the time by 


Friday....6th. 

Wednesday.11th 

Monday....'..16th. 

Saturday.. .2lst. 

Thursday........26th, 


the dial add IS 58 

.14 88 

.14 87 

.14 26 

. 18 A7 

.,...18 18 
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Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Nevr Moon.... 4th day, at :il m. past 2 in the morning 

First Quarter.. 10th........23.7 at night 

Full Moon ....18th........15........ 7. 

Last Quarter.. .2Cth.20.8. 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the first meridian at the fol- 
lowing times during ibis mouthy which will ailord 
good opportunities for observing her transit, if the 
w'cathcr prove favourable; viz. 

Februai j Sth, at 58 rn. after 3 in the afternoon 


9th .. 

50 

.4. 

loth .. 

51 

.6. 

nth .. 

32 


12th .. 

23 

.7 in the evening 

13th .. 

13 

.8. 

Mth .. 

2 

.9. 

15th .. 

49 


mill .. 

35 


25th .. 

28 


*2t)th .. 

18 


27th .. 

11 


28tli .. 

6 



Phenomena Planetarum. 


Phases of Venus. 

The breadth and brightness of the illuminated disk 
of this planet is constantly varying, like that of the 
Moon; and the following is the proportion between 
the light and dark parts at this time: 


February 1st 


{ 


Illuminated part 10*72161 
Dark part.1*27839 


Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, 

The following are the eclipses of the first and se¬ 
cond of these small bodies that are visible this month. 
There will be more than twenty others, but they can¬ 
not be seen in this country. 

Immersiom, 

First Satellite... 14th day, at 27in. Ids. past 4 in the morning 
Second Satellite, 11th.46.« 41 .5. 
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Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars. 

February 3d, with 0 in Capricorn, at d in the morning- • 

8th. Mars. 9 . 

11th ....1^ .. Taurus«•••• 7 in the evening 

11th ..Taurus.7.. 

12th .... A .. Taurus.at midnight 

17th ....U .. Cancer.4 in tlie morning 

I7th ....3 a .. Cancer.5 ... 

Satit .... .. Libra.4 in the afternoon. 

OtJier Phenonmia. 

Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
12th. Venus will be in conjunction with Georgium 
.Sidus at 6 in the morning of the IGth. Mercury will 
be stationary on the 19!and in bis inferior con¬ 
junction at a quarter past 3 in the afternoon of the 
28th. _ 

Some of the journals^ particularly the foreign ones, 
having excited considerable attention to the rc-ap- 
pearanco of the comet which is expected to pay its 
periodic visit to our system in the course of lour or 
live years, we are induced to insert the following in¬ 
teresting observations, from the Literary Gazette, 

The Comet. 

——— Yftt, yet, 

With every coming night the terrible star 
Expandod: men had now no thought but that; 
AU^occupniions were laid by; the earth 
Wai^ left untilled; the voyagers on the deeps 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the land, 

To wait Uie dread event. 

Comet op 1882,3, or 4.—To shew our friends who 
may have been infected with the terrors excited in 
the Parisians by the Mniiammable forebodings* of 
those astronomers whp; according to our correspond¬ 
ent at the French capital, predict the destruction 
of Qur world by a comet, in 1832,—to show our 
friends the grounds of this, not absolutely visionary 
alarm, we have been induced to give a slight sketch ’ 
of the history of that baleful star, which is now 
winging its way Earthward, tiM, in the year 18^, 3, 
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or 4, it is expected to arrive, aud, according to some 
philosophers, to breathe desolation on the human 
race,—to hurry this earth nearer to the sun,—or rush 
with it, through the realms of ether, to the utmost 
coniines of the solar system,—or at once, by its shock, 
to reduce this beautiful frame to its original chaos. 

This ^ great and fearful star' was first observed in 
the year 1305, about the season of Easter: it returned 
again in the summer of 1456, when all Europe beheld 
it with fear and amazement; the Turks were then en¬ 
gaged in a successful war, in which they destroyed 
the Greek empire; Christians in general supposing 
their destruction portended by its appearance. Its 
next visit to these lower heavens was in the years 
1531 and 1607, in this latter year continuing visible 
from the St6th of September to the 5th of November 
following: its course was through Ursa Major, Bootes, 
Serpentis, and Ophiuebus; the diameter of the bead 
two minutes, and that of the nucleus eleven or twelve 
seconds, of an unequal roundness, exhibiting phases 
like the moon or inferior planets; its light pale and 
watery; the tail like ‘ a flaming lance or sword,' seven 
degrees in length, of considerable breadth, projected, 
with some deviation, towards that part of the heavens 
opposite to the sun. This is a brief outline of the 
observations of tliat period (1607), annexed to which 
is a specifinatioti of * the direful effects that followed 
tile appearance of this splendid enigma.' * The Duke 
of Lorrain died. A great war between the Swedes 
and Danes!* 

In the year 1682 the wanderer again visited this 
hemisphere, and was observed by Dr. Halley, who 
predicted its return in 1757 or 17^, the precise time 
being uncertain, from the attractive influence of Sa¬ 
turn and Jupiter, the former lengthening the period 
of the comet one hundred days^ and the latter, from 
his superior quantity of matter, not less than five hun¬ 
dred, and ten days: it re appeared, accordingly, about 
the ^d. of December 1758, deviating only nineteen 
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days from the calculated lime. Ou this occasion it 
dia not exhibit any remarkable appearance, by rea¬ 
son of the unfavourable situation of the earth in its 
orbit,—the comet being nearly in conjunction with 
the sun. From a comparison of these dates, it is evi¬ 
dent that the period of this comet is about 75 or 70 
years, there being the following variations 

From lo8l to in07 . 76 years O'idays 

1607 11) 1092 . 71 .323 

Allowing for the attraction of the larger planets, its 
period may be stated as 70 years 192 days, in wliich 
time it describes an orbit, tbe remotest point of which 
is 3420 millions of miles from the sun, and its nearest 
not more than ^7 millions. This comet may not re¬ 
turn so early as 1832, but Uiere is scarcely any doubt 
of its re-appcarancc during the year 18:13 or 1834. 
As to its being, the agent in the destruction of our 
globe, it is certain that this is not the opinion oi‘ as¬ 
tronomers generally. Tbe following is 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THE EXPECTED COMET. 

Tinicii wiicn It passed its Distanc)*!) of it« I'en 

Perihelion. hclmn, that ol the 

d, h. m, ear h l. 

1456. .Tune. 8 22 0 0'r^8550 

I5SL August ..24 21 17 0f)0700 

1607. Op.tobPr..26 3 4R 0-58680 

• 1662. September 14 7 38 0*58828 

1730. March .... 12 13 31 0*58340 

I, ' 

Longitudes of the ascending Node, 

1456, 1531. 1607. 1682. 1750. 

I* 180 30 ' 1 * jflo gfi/ 2 QO 21 ' p gP 1C' 30" 1* 23° 40^ 

Places of Perihelion. 

ro‘ 10 0 ' JO* 1 °ay lo* 20 lo' lo* 20 52' 45" lo* 30 if.' 

IncUnation of Us Orbit to the Ecliptic, 

170 56' 170 J 70 2' 170 56' 17® 80 ' 

Course tn its orbit .... Retrograde. 

Many causes may operate to affect these elements, 
as well as alter the period assigned, or eveu to pre¬ 
vent the return of the comet altogether. In its vast 
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excursions into space, 1020 millions of miles beyond 
the ofbit of Uranus, it may encounter the attractions 
of other bodies, so as to carry it oft’ from our system, 
or, coming in contact with another comet, its matter 
may be entirely dissipated, and its atoms scattered 
through space, till, falling within the attractive influ¬ 
ence of other bodies, may constitute aeroliths or me¬ 
teors. This supposition is grounded, on the non- 
appearance of the comet of 1770, which ought, by 
calculation, to have returned ten times; but which, 
since that date, has never been seen. But wc can 
assure those whose terrors have been excited by an¬ 
ticipating such an awful visitant, upon so dire an 
(Trand, even though the event be contemplated 
lluougU the somewhat long perspective of five or six 
years, that there is more apparent cause of alarm from 
another comet, whose period is much shorter, and 
whose path is nearer the orbit of the earth, than the. 
one to which >ve have been principally referring;—we 
mean the comet of 1819: its period is only three years 
and 107 days, and it never ranges beyond the orbit 
of Jupiter; it approaches inarer Mercury than any 
other of the planets, and crosses the earth’s orbit 
more than sixty times in the course of a century; and 
certainly it is within the limits of chance, that some 
collision may occur between this comet and the earth. 
The consequence of such event would, according to 
some, more than realise tlie terrors which supersti¬ 
tion has conceived of it. The earth's period of revo¬ 
lution, in all probability, would be changed, either 
by carrying it nearer to, or farther from, the sun; a 
dilferent inclination of the axis might be given, and 
there would be a consequent change of the seasons; 
the diurnal motion might be either accelerated or re¬ 
tarded, by which the length of the days would be 
affccled; the vast continents of the ^lobc would again 
be covered with the ocean, which, deserting its bed, 
would rush towards the new equator, 

' ' p'o be 
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Cf)e ilaturali0t’0 ®tar? 

For FEBRUARY 1829. 

Now vapours gross obscure the air. 

Or by the northern blast congenledt 

The trees their hoary honours bear, 

Or ftiwelH of snow ViWiich «*'er ibe tiie\(t. 

ThwsTinitf’s tir&l pusSt-ii away, 

AVilb feeble Ugnl eml iiunt..' frlooin;' 

Yl \ leading on the b" i«hter Ah \, 

Vl''h*‘n hta^'» »'f>* shine, a.id earth should btouin. beck. 

T/i li smldew tiiitw..< «take place in February— 
tlie t< turn oi‘ Irost anti snow—and the change again 
to rfiui am* sleet, coiUribute to render this month 
particuiariy unfavourable to the pedestrian, and the 
lover of out of-door exercise and amusements. Yet 
there are .some intervals of clear, frosty weather, and 
tltese sliould not be sutfered to pass away without a 
daily enjoyment of them in pleasant and healthful 
walks. * Is the day iine, clear, and frosty ?' (observes 
a popular writer)—‘There are the dry pleasuj*es of a 
healthy walk, and tlio wholesome ini]iction.s of the 
north wind, with its cold cuttings of our cheeks; the 
north-east, with its oblique showery dartings of some¬ 
thing like pins and needles (by the poets and natural¬ 
ists called sieeij at the same checks^ as if they were 
Janus-cheeked targets, made for their skilful exer- 
cise.‘«; the cRst wind, with its keen, bitter, biting 
shrewdness, and razoring of our whole faces; and 
the west wind, with its wanner airs, like the warm 
life-breathings of beauty into the cold face of age, 
whispering to us rujBienibrabces of the ■ youth-giving 
spring, and inspiring us with hopes of the dowery and 
joy-giving summer. There is that dazzling 'white 
wonder'^ the m<m, blanching the green and pastoral 
earth, if we are suburbanly situated, or dwelling 
deeper in the sylvan valleys of nature. There is the 
fresh morning delight of treading upon a wide carpet 
whiter than the down of swans, and soft as the young 
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cyg:net*s breast^ and of beating out a path through 
fields^ and over heath and common, where none have 
trodden before; and the pleasure of imagining our¬ 
selves adventurous travellers, imprinting our way 
through Siberian snows, far from the home and the 
beings we love; and the still greater pleasure of know¬ 
ing and feeling that we are not such travellers, but that 
we have a domestic fire-side, which is warming and 
brightening up for us, and hearts circling around it 
still warmer, and eyes still brighter wjth that inward 
fire which burns in Ute heart, but consumes it not. 
Although we maybe cold, almost to the heart’s core, 
wc may yet loiter to see the wind winnow and waft 
the snow like white chafi about the air, or drive it up 
against the half-hidden hedges, burying with their 
own consent the chilly and shivering sheep, who have 
crept there for its sheltering warmth; or to see it 
swept up into wide wave-like wreaths under the jut¬ 
ting crags, abrupt hills, and rising grounds, spread¬ 
ing a white bed for winter to repose him on, in his 
slow annual journey over the earth; or to watch the 
heavy hanging trees tossing their white arms in the 
air, and throwing off their light fleecy load upon the 
lap of their chilly mother, the earth, who loves the 
protecting warmth and gentle weight of it; or to listen 
to the lively n<^es of the merry robin (the true em¬ 
blem of a true poet, who cares not for ^ poverty and 
a’ that,’ so he may have his sylvan song, and get a 
crumb here, and a berry there, and now and then an 
attentive ear to his sole winter-song); or to note the 
busy and noisy crow,' foraging for sticks and straw,’ 
and the ravenous and hungry raven, winging his way 
Uke a dark spirit, seeking what he may devour* Or 
day rainy, and the fields drenched, and the roads 
top muddy for pedestrianism ? Let us, in the absence 
of horse, or chaise, or close cairiage, cultivate our 
fireside, and renew our acquaintance with some fa¬ 
vourite old author, or form a life-friendship with a 
newer^ne. We may consider a good anthor (an early 

0 
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poet, or modern one, or an essayist of the English 
Augustan age) as a positive and certain acquaint- 
anre, that we are fortunate enough to have always 
\^Hh us in our studies, to reason with us, and counsel 
us on the business ot life, and teach us the true plca- 
suies of it; or at our table, to laugh and be merry 
with us, and wile away the slow February hours with 
his nit, and Equips, and cranks, and wanton wiles/ 
or viifih'r past oi < oin*iig,\oid «! rare, 

\\ cll >)ieas((i utUj (irit ,ht(i winch present aic ; 

(u h) tlu ilhpituu voice ol his songs of summer and 
ol -iprui*’, lut tit ironi the thorn*stoo] of restlessness, 
to m 1 oil the hold ol I’iiAi , and with some sweet words 
of *f«rerei«n power * > stir the sluggish spirit, as with 
<i Uicgician’h muttered charm, or some wonder-woik- 
ing lialsam, cleanse the siek heart of the * lees and 
settlings of the melancholy blood/ that 'perilous 
stulf' which weighs down nature with leaden loads ol 
heavy thoughts, aud makes this 'goodly earth seem 
no othei iloin a flat and sleiilc promontory/ and 
' life itself no better than a weed,’ and give to our 
disordeied aud aching senses, < calm contemplation 
diid poetic ease.^' 

Go c me 

Leave to enjo> myself, 'J’hat place that doe^ 
i'outaiq m) boohs, the bcht companions, it, 

To me a gloiiuiis court, where hourly 1 
Converse w ith the old sa^es and philosopheis; 

And sometimes, for varieh, 1 confer 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels, 

Calling their victories, if niijiistly got, 

Cnto a strict account; and in my fancy 
Deface their ili-placed statues* Can I then 
Part with snrh constant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities? No: be it your rate 
To augment a heap of wealth; it shall be mine 
To inereaaedn hfiowledgc. rLLTCUBR. 

About the begging of the month, the woodlark, one 
of our earliest sweetest songsters, renews his note. 

- - -)—;;--— - 

' hpirit and Manners of the Ago, Voi. lii, p* 41. 
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The thnish now commences his song, and tom-tits 
seen hanging on the eaves of barns and thatched 
out-houses, particularly^ if the weather be suowy and 
severe. The harsh, loud voice of the missel-thrusli 
is now heard. ^JChe yellow hammer and cha£&achare 
heard towards the end of the month.—Ahout this 
time also, or the beginning of March, if the weather' 
he mild, the hedge-sparrow commences its chirping 
note, as indicative of the approach of the pairing 
season.—See T.T. for 1823, pp. 64-65. 

Turkey-cocks now strut and gobble. Partridges 
begin to pair; the house-pigeon has young; field- 
crickets open their holes: and wood-owls hoot: 
gnats play about, and insects swarm under sunny 
hedges; the stone-curlew clamours; and frogs croak. 
By the end of February, the raYen has generally laid 
its eggs, and begun to sit. Moles commence their 
subterraneous operations. In our' attempts to im¬ 
prove on nature, we fi-equently defeat our own 
purposes. Farmers are extremely anxious to get 
rid of moleSf whose hillocks, it must be confessed, 
destroy the smooth level of grass and corn-fields, 
when they are very abundant; but it has been found 
in some farms, by experience, that when moles are 
extirpated, worms increase so prodigiously, that tlje 
moles have been Wished foif again, as ^e least evil 
of the two,'*—About this time, the green woodpecker 
is heard in the woods makingaloud noise* The heron 
‘ booms along tlm sounding marsh.' 
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If the weatber be .mild, a medk in the garden will 
discover to as many pleasing objects; among these, 
the botanist and the admirer of Nature’s beauties 
will not consider the modest snowdrop beneath his 
passing notic0,'^and will watch its gradual pro* 
trusion from the bosom of the all-nourishing earth, and 
the final expansion of its beautifully white corollas, 
with no common interest. The bloom^buds of the 
* fruit trees may be seen to swell every, day, and ima¬ 
gination already pictures the garden one sheet of 
fra grant blossom. The lamrustinm \& still in blossom, 
and so ist the C^tmn-^rose* The bods of the lilac tree 
are ,very forward, ana only wait the signal to burst 
their prisohrboime -Mosses now occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the botanist, and much amusement may be 
derived from pb^ervipg the various species that may 
be seen this month, olingiiig to the roots of trees and 
near ponds, or in a marshy soil. 



Thk Salmon.-t^SBi© deep water, or submarine 
haunts of the those retreats 

to which they in their debilitated 

condition, aftet ^awninf, and vthich they issue 
forth in their highest vigour. They begin to approach 
the coast and enter the rivets, as stragglers, about 
February, increasing in nutn^rs towards May and 
June; when the dronghi^^md heat of summer render 
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the streams unfit for their reception. At this penud 
the^r crowd, in shoals, towards the coast, and roam 
about in the estuaries (certain engines for catching 
fish), until the autumnal floods again entice them to 
enter the rivers. While thus detained on the coast, 
and in the estuaries, they are pursued and preyed 
upon by numerous herds of seals and grampuses, 
which consume many more than fall to the lot of the 
fisherman. ^ The early run fish are in good condition, 
the roe being still small, and they seem to be des¬ 
tined to mount towards the higher and more distant 
branches of the river. Towards August and Sep¬ 
tember, the roc has acquired such a size as to render 
the fish nearly useless as food, and greatly to limit 
the extent of its migrations. Having arrived at 
suitable spawning ground, salmon pair, and proceed 
to the shallow gravelly fords, at the top and bottom 
of pools, and there, in company, make their spawn¬ 
ing bed, which sometimes reaches from twelve feet 
in length to ten in breadth. This bed is furrowed 
by the parent fish working up against the stream, 
and the spawn is deposited and covered at the same 
time. This process frequently occupies more than 
a week; during which, the eggs deposited by a single 
fish, sometimes amount to the astonishing number of‘ 
twenty thousand! This spawning season extends 
from the end of October to the hegin^oi^^ of Fe¬ 
bruary,>nd, according to very satisfactory evidence, 
it occurs nearly about the same time throughout all 
the ^ers of tne tlnited Kingdom* The- parent fish 
haying Aus accomptisfaed the important purposes of 
their migration, into .the river, now retire into llic 
dpeper pools, wl^ence, after remaining fqr a con- 
sil^able time, they direct their oofitsp towards the 
sea, chiefly during the months of Fel^mary, March, 
and April—the male fish appearing to migrate earlier 
than the females. V 

^ The eggs of flie saUnou remain in the gravd f or 
several months, exposed to thd influence of running 

G 2 
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water. In the course of the month of March, and 
nearly about the same period in all Our rivers, the 
fry are evolved. When newly hatched, they are 
scarcely an inch in length, of the most delicate 
structure, and, for awhile, connected with the egg. 
Upon leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them¬ 
selves to the neighbouring pools, where they speedily 
increase to two or three inches in length. In April, 
May, and June, they migrate towards the sea, keeping 
near the margin, or Stillwater, in the river; and when 
they reach th« esthary, they betake themselves to a 
deeper and more sheltered course, and escape to the 
unknown baants of their race, to return shortly after 
as griUes^ along with the more aged individuals. All 
these seaward migrations of the parent fish, and 
the fry, are influenced, and greatly accelerated, by the 
occurrence of floods in the rivers. 

Fishes appear to execute annually two great mi¬ 
grations. By one of these shiftings, they, forsake 
the deep water for a time, and approach the shallow 
shores; aaid by the other, they return to their more 
conceeded haunts. These movements are connected 
with the purposes of spawning, the fry requiring to 
come into life, and to spend a certain portion of their 
youth, in situations diflerent from those ^vhich are 
suited lo the period of maturity. It is in obedience 
to these larrangmnents that the cod and haddock, 
the maekerd and herring, annually leave the deeper 
and less accessible parts of the ocean, the region of 
the Koophytto tribes, and deposit their spawn within 
that zone of marine Wegetation which fringes our 
coasts, exhending from near the high-water mark of 
neap tides to a^ort distance beyond the low^water 
mark of ^ring tides; Amidst the shelter in this 
region, almriied by the groves of arborescent fuci, 
the young flsh were wNont, in comfort, to spend their 
infrtiicy; but since these plants have been so fre¬ 
quently cut down to procure materials for the manu¬ 
facture of kelp, and the requisite protection with- 
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drawn, the fisheries have saffered inconsequence. 
Even the finny tribes inhabiting lakes, as the gwinead 
an<f other species, periodically leave the deep water, 
and, in obedience to a similar law, approach towards 
the margin, and deposit their spawn. Wc may add, 
tliat in the shallow water, in both cases, the numerous 
small aninials reside which constitute the most suit- 
al)Ic food fur the tender fry. 

For vivid delineations, in prose and poetry, of 
the various natural appearances in February, by 
William Howitt, consult T.T. for 1828, pp. 53-58.— 
For an account of the brown-headed gull, see also 
[). 59 of the same volume. 

)i$otanti:al (Fttrio0Uie0« 

In the absence of fioral attractions, out-of-doors, 
w’e resort to the green-house^ and the hot-house for 
amusement, and there find ample scope for refiectiou 
on the wonders of the vegetable world. The air- 
plant of China has, for some years, been cultivated in 
the hot houses of this country, but without thC produc¬ 
tion of flowers, till the gardener of H. R. H. Prince 
Leopold, at Claremont, lately succeeded; and a 
branch of blossom was produced, between two and 
three feet long, composed of hundreds of large 
flowers, resplendent with scarlet and yellow. The 
plant has the wonderful property of living wholly on 
air, and is suspended b^ the Chinese from the ceil¬ 
ings of their rooms, which are adorned by its beauty 
and perfumed by its fragrance. 

'the kirbut, or great flower of Sumatra, discovered 
by Dr. Arnold in 1818, is one of tbe most extraordi¬ 
nary of vegetable productions. It is a parasite, 
growing out of another plant; Jn the manner of the 
mistletoe, and is found in woods, on,the roots and 


^ See 'J'.T. for 1S88, [»p. 833-SS6, for an account of green* 

houses anU the management of plants inWd^hers. 
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stems of those immense climbers which are attached, 
like cables, to the largest trees in the forest. The, 
flower constitutes the whole of the plant, there being 
neither leaves, rodts, nor a stem. The breadth of a 
full-grown flower exceeds three feet; the petals, which 
are subrotund, measure twelve inches from the base 
to the apex; what is considered the nectarium would 
hold tw^elve pints; the pistils, which arc abortive, 
are as large as cows* horns; and the weight of the 
whole is about fifteen pounds. The flower, fully 
blown, was dj^cove^ed in a jungle, growing close to 
the ground, under the bushes, with a swarm of flies 
iiovcring over the nectary, and apparently laying their 
eggs in its substtlirce. The colour of the five petals 
is a brick-red, covered with protuberances of a 
yellowish white. The smell is that of tainted beef. 


Thepran^os, or hay-plant of Northern India, ap¬ 
pears to be remarkable for its amazing produce, and 
its beneficial effects when used as a food for cattle, 
while very little care is requisite in its cultivation. 
Two chests of its seed, and specimens of the prangos 
bay, have been forwarded to this country, and pre¬ 
sented by the Hon. Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to the Horticultural Society; and 
though it Is much to be revetted, that the vegetative 
power of the seeds had been so much exhausted, as 
to render it donb^ul whether they will grow' or not, 
there is reason to hope that speedier means may be 
employed,to obtain^ed, now that attention is called 
to the plant The piangos bay-plant is a perennial 
herbaceous plafit, jrifh a large fleshy root stock, 
usually measuring i^x or seyen inches in diameter, 
and formed by thd aggregation of an Immense quan¬ 
tity of crowns, or wistmr buds, clustered together at 
or aboye the surface* of the ground. These crowns 
are closely Covered by the fibrous remains of the old 
leaves, which must be efl'ective in protecting the buds 
from frost. From each crou^ rises an abundance of 
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iincly-cut leaves^ about two feet iu length, and of a 
highly fragrant smell iitrhen dried, similar to that of 
new clover hay. Mr. Lindley (judging from the 
specimen) supposes, that each plant will produce 
about Ipbs. of dry fodder; and, allowing each plant 
to occupy a space of ground four feet square, the 
produce would be 1| tons per acre; and it is said to 
thrive on very inferior land. 


The days are now visibly longer, and we are busily 
engaged in the pleasing occupation of observing the 
renovation of nature. Every tree and every shrub 
presents something new; and to those who are fond 
of botany, the present season of the year is pecu¬ 
liarly interesting. What cau be more delightful to 
an intelligent mind than to view the opening bud— 
the expanded leaf—the first appearance of th® flower 
bud—its perfection—and, last of all, its wonderful 
fructification! But, in observing this beautiful pror 
gress of vegetation, let us not forget to adore the great 
Author of those immutable laws that govern the whole 
system of vegetable and animal creation. 

Hail! bail! revived, reviving Spring, 

Fair typo of iicav'n’s eternal year; 

While Naturr’s works Uiy praises sing, 

Lo! gratitude salutes thee here. 

Swell, geutly swell the solemn song. 

Now pour Uie bounding notes along. 

Teach choirs below, to choirs above 
To echo back the common lay, 

And, as they praise unbounded love. 

To join in bounty’s holiday. 

To Gon, the nnivcrsal king. 

Be Bacrea every grateful choir; 

In ceaseless'hymns all praises sing, 

That endless bounty can inspire. ^ 
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SlStintn; at Smyrna* 

The houses, except those erected by Europeans, 
have seldom chimueys or fire-places in the rooms. 
In cold weather it is usual to place a pan of charcoal 
beneath a table, over which a carpet or handsome 
counterpane is spread, the sides reaching* to the floor: 
the family sit round this, wanning their legs and 
hands under the cover. As winter advances, the sky, 
whiclt in smamer ts most remarkably clear and se 
lone, varies, and we have, alternately, sunshine and 
rain. SouUierly wi. is chiefly prevail, bringing clouds 
on the mountains, from which proceed thunder and 
lightning; the showers renew the verdure, which, in 
the middle of December, is as fine as can be con¬ 
ceived, marigolds and anemonies springing sponta¬ 
neously from the turf, beneath the olive trees, in great 
profusion; at the same time, thickets of myrtle, in 
blossom, adorn the waste; and, in the gardens, the 
golden fruit glitters among the deep green leaves of 
the orange trees. The southerly quarter is warm as 
well as wet, but the flowers which it produces in¬ 
stantly droop and wither before the north and east¬ 
erly winds. These, in summer, are hot, coming over 
parched plains and naked mountains exposed to the 
sun; but, at this season, are extremely bleak and 
penetrating, and bring snow on the distant hills; that 
or sleet rarely falling in the valleys. In the coldest 
day we felt our thermometer was at 49<>, but in De¬ 
cember the sun, at times, was poHcrful, and the air 
sultry; and once in that month the thermometer rose 
to 80° in the shade. W e had plenty of daflbdils and 
hyacinths. Early in February the almond trees blos¬ 
somed, and roses and carnations were common, and 
sold about the streets. Upon the whole we enjoyed, 
except in some few intervals, an azure sky, with ex¬ 
quisite softness, such as cannot be described.— 
i l^ndUr^ Travels in Asia. 
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iitrimr in 3$ranl* 

[From &pix anil Mutius'^ Travels] 

VTq stopped at (he FazcDda Cap^o, close on the 
bank of the river^ to secure our bagsfage, till means 
could be found to convey it across. We fancied our¬ 
selves transported to an entirely unknown country. 
Instead of the dreary, leafless forest, or the carapos 
of (he lofty Sertuo, we were surrounded with luxuri¬ 
ant woods, bordered with extensive fish-ponds. On 
visiting one of these ponds in the evening, what a 
singular scene presented itself to our view! Hun¬ 
dreds of the rose-coloured spoonbill were drawn up 
in long lines along the shore, and waded slowly for¬ 
wards, diligently exploiing the marsh with their bills. 
Faither in the water, some large storks, tal)unis, and 
tujujus, were gravely stalking about, pursuing the fish 
with their long bills. On a small island in the middle 
of the pond reposed numerous flocks of ducks and 
water-hens, and large' flocks of lapwings flew rapidly 
around the &kii(& of the forest, in chase of insects, 
Theie was an incessant chattering, screaming, and 
chirping, of the most various kinds of birds; and the 
longer wc contemplated this singular sight, in which 
the animal creation, with all their innate independ¬ 
ence and vivacity, were the only actors, the more un- 
willing were we to interrupt the pleasures of the scene 
by a hostile shot. We certainly saw here above 
10,000 animals together, each in its manner pursuing 
the natural impulse of self-preservation. Ibe picture 
of the primitive creation seemed renewed before our 
eyes, and this delightful scene would have made a 
still more pleasing impression, had not our observa¬ 
tions ended in the reflection, that war, eternal war, is 
the watchword, and the mysterious condition of all 
animal existence. The innumerable tribes of marsh 
and water fowl, which, independent of each other 
here follow their own instinct, seek every one its 
own prey of insects, fiogs, and fish, as each is, in its 
turn, pursued by some other enemy. The mighty 
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storks, which regard themselves as the lords of this 
watery domain, are the prey of the'great eagles and 
ounces—the ducks and the spoonbills, of the otter, 
the glutton, tiger-cat, and vulture; and the smaller 
water-fowl have more powerful neighbours: but the 
dominion over these remote waters is disputed with 
the feathered tribes by the alligators, the gigantic ser¬ 
pents, and that dreadfully voracious fish the piranha* 
After we had taken a sketch of this singular scene, 
Senhor Nogueira conducted us back to Capao by 
another patli. We plunged into the recesses of au 
intricate forest, and had scarcely proceeded a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, when wc ^arae in sight of another 
pond, which, oversha^^owed by thick bushes, and 
tinged with the beams of the setting sun, lay silent 
and gloomy before us. While the shrill cries of those 
social inhabitants of the alt still resounded in our 
ears, we had been transported, as if by magic, to a 
region of death. Kot a bird was to be seen,* life 
appeared to be extinct; even the sultry air, which 
hung mysteriously over the surface of the dark waters, 
did not agitate a branch or even a leaf. Turning with 
surprise to our guide, we were informed by him that 
this was the abode of numberless alligators and the 
voracious piranha. 

The piranha is of the size of a carp, and its jaws 
are armed with the sharpest teeth. Exceedingly vora¬ 
cious and greedy after flesh, and always assembled 
in large bodies, it is dangerous even to the largest 
animals, which are often seen, pursued by a shod of 
the piranha^ to rise for a moment bellowing on t^ 
surface of the water, and immediately after, each 
giving only one bite, am. victims of a,thousand ene¬ 
mies. The animahi^^f the Sertfio ki^ow the danger 
which awaits them froih this blood^liirj^ty race, and 
carefully avoid the ponds in. which tibey live. When 
the capivara, pursued;by otln^ foes, is forced to take 
refuge in them, it does so with the greatest caution, 
not to disturb the water too much. The horses and 
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cattle sip only from the surface, and hardly dip their 
nosic below it; notwithstanding which it is often bit¬ 
ten off. Kven the cayman flics before this fierce ene¬ 
my, and turns its belly, which is riot provided with 
scales, to the surface of the water; only the otter, 
whose thick fur resists the effect of the bite, is secure 
against its attacks. The piranha is a very well-fla¬ 
voured fish. 

We counted more than forty caymans, which 
were lying partly on the shore, and partly (probably 
attracted by the noise) appearing gradually on the 
surface of the water, where they floated motionless, 
like pieces of wood; or else, with their heads ele¬ 
vated, swam about in all directions. The largest of 
these animals were eight or nine feet in length, had 
greenish scales, and blunt snouts, ^iatuie has given 
to no other creature so hideous an appearance as to 
this animal, which many painters have, not inaptly, 
employed as an image of the lowest malice and degra¬ 
dation. If ail enemy should approach the spot where 
the female is watching her eggs, she is immediately 
roused; her nostrils distend, her little fiery eyes roll, 
her pale red jaws open wide, and'^ith a sudden snap 
she seizes the prey, which she does not let loose till 
with her powerful teeth and violent contortions she 
has bitten ofi* a limb. Hence we frequently see horses 
and cattle which have in this manner lost the lowest 
joints of the foot, the tail, or lips. The dogs deceive 
the caymans by suddenly quitting the place where 
they have agitated the water, to drink at another. 
Even the ounce, when coming to the water to drink, 
is sometimes vanquished by the cayman; and all 
animals seem fearfully to avoid this monster, except 
fhe piranha, which is its most dangerous enemy. 
When we came to a remote creek of the pond, which 
swarmed with this fish, we let down into it a red 
handkerchief, and drew out two of them, which, de¬ 
ceived by the colour, had immediately bitten at it. 
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MAHGH was so named from the god Mars, to 
whom Romulus had dedicated it. The sign of this 
month is Aries. 

3^emar]^at)le 

MARCH 18^0. 

I.- WTMNUl SUNDAY. .Sce p. 55. 

] -«r*iNT DWID. 

I)\\ 111 , the tutclui saint of Wales, died at a verj 
adviiiiLcd age, towards the end of the sixth century. 
—See our former volum<*s. The wearing of leeks on 
this day has been before alluded to: according to 
Shakspeare, royalty itself did not disdain to bear this 
commemoTative emblem. In Henry V, act iv, scene?, 
Fluellcn says to the King—Your grandfather, ol 
famous memory, an’t please your majesty, and jour 
great-uncle, Edward the plack prince of Wales, as 1 
have read in the chronicles, fought a most prave 
pattle here in France. 

K. Henry .—They did, Flucllen. 

Fluellen .—A our majesty says very true: if your 
majesties is remembered of it, the Welchmen did goot 
seivice in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing 
leeks in their Monmouth caps; which your majesty 
knows to this hour is an honourable padge of the 
service: and, 1 do believe, your majesty takes no 
scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy*s day. 

K, Henry .— I wear it for a memorable honour; 
for I am Welch, you know, good countryman. 

2.- .SAINT CHAD, 

Bishop ot JJchiield, died in 673, the year in which 
Venerable Bede was bom. 
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3 . —SHROVE TUESDAY. 

For various particulars of this day, the reader is 
referred to the fifteen previous volumes of Time's Te¬ 
lescope, particularly T.T. fpr 1827, pp. 37-40, and 
our last volume, pp. 44-46. 

4 . —ASH WEDNESDAY. 

The Lent fast was called by the Latins Quadra¬ 
gesima; but whether on account of its bein^r origin¬ 
ally a fast of forty days, or only forty hours, has 
been much disputed among learned men. An account 
of the austerities of the early Christians will t>o 
found in T.T, for 1827, pp. 40-44; and a curious 
anecdote respecting Lent is given in our last volume, 
p. 46. 

* 4 . 1482 . —SAINT CASIMIR DIED. 

He was second son of Casimir HI, King of Po¬ 
land ; and, according to Ribadeneira, he wore under 
his princely attire a prickly hair shirt, fasted rigorons- 
ly, prayed at night till he fell weary and exhausted 
on the bare floor; often in the most sharp and bitter 
weather went barefoot to church at midnight, and 
lay on his face before the door; studied to advance 
the Catholic religion, and to extinguish or drive 
heresy out of Poland; persuaded his father to enact 
a law, that no new church should be built for heretics, 
nor any old ones repaired; in a particular virtue * sur¬ 
passed the angelscommitted suicide; resigned his 
soul amidst choirs of priests; had it carried to heaven, 
surrounded with a clear bright light, i)y angels; and 
thirty-six years after his death he appeared in glitter¬ 
ing armour and gallantly mounted; led the Polish 
army through an impassable river, and conquered the 
Muscovites; and the next year marched before his 
beloved Pol^ in the air against the enemy, and as 
* he beat theta before, so be beat them again.’ 

7 . —PERPETUA. 

She suffered martyrdom at twenty-two year.*? of age, 
under the persecution of Severas, in the year 203, 
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8.—FIRST SUNDAY^ IN LENT. 

This day is called in France Le Dimanche dm 
Brandonst or Torch Sunday; see our last volume, 
pp. 47-48. 

*8. 1750 . —EARTHaUAKE AT LONDON. 

The shock was at half past five in the morning. 
It awoke people from their sleep, and frightened 
them out of their houses. A servant maid in Char¬ 
terhouse-square was tljTOwn from her bed, and had 
her arm broken; bells in several steeples were struck 
by th« fhiiao haiuiueT*, great stones were thrown from 
the new spire ol Westminster Abbey; dogs howled 
in uncommon tones; and fishes jumped half a yard 
out of the water. 

11 , 13 , 14 . —EMBER DAYS. 

The Ember Days, as now established, are the Wed¬ 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, after the first Sunday 
in Lent; after Whitsunday, September 14, and De¬ 
cember 13, respectively. 

12 . —SAINT GREGORY. 

Gregory, commonly called the Great, was elevat¬ 
ed to the papal chair A. D. 590. Zealous for the con¬ 
version oT Britain, he sent over the monk Augustin, 
with forty companions, on a mission to tlie Anglo- 
Saxons. 

17 . —SAINT PATRICK, 

The tutelar saint of Ireland, died about the year 
460, at an advanced age: see T.T. for 1824, p. 
and T.T. for 1827, p. 66.—For a curious account of 
a spot in Ireland, called * Patrick’s Purgatory,* con¬ 
sult our IfiUit volume, p. 65. 

* 17 . 1828 . —SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. 

F.R.S, DIED, 

The*first President of the Linnean Society. From 
the year 1786, when he published his first medical 
work, almost to the hour of his death, he devoted 
himself with indefatigable zeal chiefly to botanical 
studies, but not neglecUng other hranches of natural 
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history; for he wrote on lepidopterous insects, and 
other subjects connected with his principal pursuit. 
The productions of Sir J. Smith as an author, during 
the long space of forty-two years, fill a multitude of 
volumes, besides tracts, and contributions to scientific 
journals. He enriched the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, Nicholson's Journal, 8tc. by his pen; but his 
chief detached labours were given to the Trans¬ 
actions of the Linnean Society, of which he may be 
said to have been the founder. Besides his Transla¬ 
tions from Idnn^ and others, his leading original 
works are, the English Botany, in thirty-six octavo 
volumes; the Flora Gra>ca (in conjunction with Dr. 
Sibthorpe); a Tour on the Continent; and Flora Bri- 
tannica. When the news of his decease was commu¬ 
nicated to the Linnean Society, at its meeting, the 
members immediately retired, as a tribute of respect 
to their friend and president. It is a curious but a 
melancholy coincidence, that on the very day he en¬ 
tered his library for the last time, the packet con¬ 
taining the fourth volume of his English Flora reach¬ 
ed him; and he had the gratification of witnessing 
the completion of a work, upon which his friends 
have frequently heard him express an opinion, that it 
was the one which would eventually redound most 
to the estimation of his knowledge as a botanist and 
his credit as an author. A pretty correct estimate of 
Sir J ames Edward Smith’s benevolent views of the 

S ower and wisdom of the God of nature (and he 
ad a most perfect and consolatory conviction of the 
truth of Divine Revelation), may be given with great 
propriety in his own words, at &e conclusion of the 
prelhce to the work last mentioned:—* He who feeds 
the sparrows, and clothes the golden lily of the fields 
in a splendour beyond that of Solomon himself, invites 
us, his rational creatures, to confide in his promises 
of eternal life. The simple blade Of grass, and the 
grain of corn, to which he gives its own body, are 
sufficient to convince us that our trust cannot be in 

h2 
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vain* Let those who hope to inherit these promises, 
and those who love science for its own sake, cherish 
the same benevolent dispositions. Envy and rival- 
ship, in one case, are no less censurable than bigotry 
and uncharitableness in the other. The former are 
as incompatible with the love of nature as the latter 
are with the love of God, and they altogether unfit 
us for the enjoyments of happiness here or hereafter/ 

18. -EDWARD, KING OF THE WEST SAXONS, 

Was stabbed at Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, on this 
day, in the year 978, by order of Elfrida, his step¬ 
mother.—See T. T. for 1824, p. 69. 

* 18 . 1828 . —UEV. EDWARD FOSTER DIED, 

Chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris, Rector 
of Somerville Aston, in Gloucestershire, and Chap¬ 
lain to the Duke of Newcastle, and to the Earl of 
Bridgewater. He was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1797; and was editor of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, translated, embellished with en¬ 
gravings from pictures by Smirkc, 1802, 5 vols. 8vo.; 
Anacreontis Opera, 1802, 8vo.; the British Gallery 
of Engravings, with descriptions, super-royal folio, 
published in numbers in 1808, and following years; 
also of Jarvis's Quixote, Hamilton’s Tales, and other 
works. 

21. -SAINT BENEDICT. 

An Italian devotee of great austerity of manners: 
he died in the year 542. 

v^5.—ANNUNCIAHON of the BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, OR LADY DAY. 

For a description of some very singular customs 
on this day, we refer to T.T. for I823i p. 63; T.T. 
for 1824, p. 71; and T.T. for 1827^ p. 67. 

Ihe Rosario de Madrugada, the Pawn Rosary, is 
ope of the few usefol and pleasing customs which re¬ 
ligion has introduced in Spain* It is an established 
custom iu the country towns to awake the. labouring 
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population before the break of day, that they may be 
early in readiness to begin their work, especially in the 
corn-fields, which are often at the distance of six or 
eight miles from the labonrers" dwellings. Nothing 
but religion, however, could give a permanency to 
this practice. Consequently a rosary, or proces¬ 
sion, to sing praises to the Virgin Mary before the 
dawn, has been established among them from time 
immemorial. A man with a good voice, active, sober, 
and fond of early rising, is either paid, or volunteers 
his services, to perambulate the streets an hour before 
day-break, knocking at the doors of such as wish to 
attend the procession, and inviting ail to quit their 
beds and join in the worship of the Mother of God. 
This invitation is made in short couplets, set to a 
very simple melody, and accompanied by the pretty 
and varied tinkling of a hand-bell, beating time to 
the tune. The effect of the bell and voice, especially 
after a long winter-night, has always been very 
pleasing to me. Nor is the fuller chorus of the sub¬ 
sequent procession less so. The chant, by being 
somewhat monotonous, hannonizes with the stillness 
of the hour; and, without chasing away the soft 
slumbers of the morning, relieves the mind from the 
ideas of solitude and silence, and whispers life and 
activity returning with the approaching day.— Dob- 
lado’s Letters. 

29 .— MIDLENT SUNDAY. 

A curious ceremony takes places this day in 
France, for an account of which we refer to our last 
volume, p. 64. 

*MARCH, 1828 . —JOHN SCOTT DIED, 

The celebrated engraver of animals. He was a 
native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aad was there ap¬ 
prenticed to Mr. Grecnwell, a tallow chandler in the 
Old Flesh-market. His graphic genius did not dis¬ 
cover itself very early; but towards the end of his 
apprenticeship he begun to evince a great attachment 
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to druvMug and ongiavmg. Having for some lime 
puisued Uiese employments at his leisure hours^ he 
at length was emboldened to show his performances 
to Mr. Fisher, who kept a circulating library, and 
was also clerk to St. Nicholas's Church. Mr. Fisher 
exhibited the specimens to the gentlemen who fre¬ 
quented his library, and was confirmed in his es- 
timatiou of the talents of the untaught artist. Mr. 
Scott, at the recommendation of his friend, now ad- 
diessed ^Ir. Robert Follard, the engraver, who ap¬ 
proved of bis coming to London, and in consideration 



of his circumstances, and of his being a townsman (for 
Mr. Pollard was also bom at Newcastle), generously 
waived his claim to a fee, and immediately gave 
him instruction and employment. The opportunities 
he enjoyed with Mr. Pollard of attending to the par* 
ticular branch of the art to which he had addicted 
hiro.self, namely the engraving of animals and figures, 
led the way to his high reputation. His principal 
works were the various characters of dogs and horses, 
published in royal quarto,with letter-press descriptions 
of the qualities and properties of the animals. But 
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his master-pieces were the Fox-chase from Reinagle 
and Marsbairs painting, and the Death of the Fox, 
from a picture by Gilpin, the property of the late 
Col. Thornton. 

In his private character, Mr. Scott was dis¬ 
tinguished by unaffected plainness, scrupulous in¬ 
tegrity, and general worth. He was one of the eight 
artists who met together in the year 1809-10 to frame 
the Artists* Fund, for the benefit of decayed artists, 
their widows, and children; and it is a pleasing 
instance of benevolence returning into its own bosom 
(and several such instances have occurred in the 
similar society of the Literary Fund), that Mr. Scott 
himself found assistance, in the hour of need, from 
the institution he had contributed to establish. Some 
five or six years since, he served steward, in high 
spirits and glee, at the Freemasons* Tavern; but he 
shortly after fell into ill health; and subsequently 
lost his reason. 


(Dm ilonhfon IStmp* 

From a very carious and entertaining work, the ^ Chronicles of 
liondou Bridge,' we select the following paiticniars respecting 
this ancient structure. By the year 1280 there were many houses 
on the tuidge, as is evident from a patent issued by Edward I, 
in his 9th year, for its reparation, to prevent not only its sudden 
fall, but also the destruction of innumerable people dwelling 
upon it. In the reign of the same Gdward, the assize rolls 
mention the very rents and situations of bouses then standing 
on London Bridge. Richard Bloome, one of the continuators 
of Stow, observes, on page 62, when speaking of the dreadful 
conflagration of the bridge in 1682'8, that some of the houses 
remained unbuilt until the year 1668, when the great lire of 
London destroyed all the new edifices. ' But,’ rejoins he, * the 
old ones at the south end, some of which were built in the reign 
of King John,'—and be died in 1215—*werc not burnt.' It is, 
however, extremely probable, that London Bridge did not, even 
in 1395, present that form of a oontinued street which was after¬ 
ward its most celebrated and peculiar character; there being 
several places open to the water. 

The gates and towers on both ends were striking architectural 
features of this bridge; and Nonesuch House (about the end of 
the sixteenth century) was another of its most singular erections. 
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II was 8u called, becauitc it was constructed in Holland, entirely 
of wood, and, being brought oyer in pieces, was erected in this 
place with wooden pegs only, not a single nail being used in the 
whole fabric. Its situation is even yet pointed out by the seventh 
and eighth arches of London Bridge, from the Southwark end, 
being still called tlie draw lock, and the nonesuch lock. On the 
London side of tbe bridge, the Nonesuch House was parlly joined 
to numerous small wooden dwellings, of about twent)^-scven feet 
in depth, which hung over the parapet on each side, leaving, 
however,'a clear space of twenty feet in the centre; though, over 
all these, its eatved gables, cnpolas, and gilded vanes, majestically 
lowered. 7’wo son-dials, dtcllningeast and west, also crowned 
(lie top on the south side; on the former of which was painted 
the old and apprttpriate admonition of' Time and Tide stay for 
fio manthough these rnaments do not appear to have been 
erected until Uie year 1681, in the mayoralty of Sir Patience 
W ard. 

We know not at what exaet period London Bridge was first 
(UTCupiod by shops, but in the survey of bridge-lands, it ajipears 
very probable that some of the shops in the Bridge-street were 
actually erected on the bridTge. Houses with distinguishing signs, 
however, must ftave been built upon this edifice at a very early 
period; for the first notice of one is in the fire which broke out 
at the Pannier, at the north end of the bridge, in 1504 ; whilst 
the next is not older than 1619, and occurs in a lettbr written 
October the 6th, by George Herbert, the pious author of the 
'I'emj^lc, and printed at the end of Izaak Walton’s Lives. Ilie 
principal ancient residences of the l.nndon booksellers were— 
St. Paurs Churchyard, Little Britain, Paternoster-row, and 
London Bridge: ^e title-pages of many books showing that 
they were printed for publishers on the latter site. 

There were also chapels. The custom of erecting religious 
houses on iiridgea is certainly of great antiquity. A notable in¬ 
stance of this kind was on the bridge at DroitWich, where the 
road passed through the chapel and separated the congregation 
from the reading desk and pulpit. Another famous bridge-chapel 
is also to be found erected over the river Caldcr, at Wakefield, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. This beautiful fane was built 
by King Edward lV,iH memory offals father, Richard, Duke of 
York, who was killed in the battle fought near Wakefield, on. 
Beoembertbe 31st, 146Q, Markets, too^ were held on London 
Bridge. 

In 1760, all'the buildings on,London Bridge were removed: 
but it is not for us to go through all the alteratious and accidents 
which the author so circumstantially relates. We ought, how¬ 
ever, to utention, that the history of jibe water-works—of the 
estates and their produce-Hif wages and salaries, showing the 
value of money—and of % multitude of other relative eircum- 
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.stances^—is replete with information, and must he esteemed f»r 
fi^reat importance hy ttie citizens and cori>orate body of London- 
111 clariuary 1665-0 (as noticed by Pepys), a burriciuie blew 
away the pales on London Bridge, upon which a jest in;; ballad 
was made at that time, and we quote it to prove how much has 
been stolen from it by later writers. 

Some Christian people all give ear 
Unto the grief of us— 

Caused by the death of three children dear, 

The which it happened thus: 

And eke there befel an accident. 

By fault of n carpenter’s son. 

Who to saw chips his ax-«-lent 
Woe worth the time may Lon— 

May London say : woe worth the carpenter! 

And all such block-head fools ; 

Would he were hanged up like a sarpent here 
For meddling with edge tools. 

For into tha chips there fell a spark. 

Which put out in such flames, 

I'hat it was known into South-warh 
Which'lies beyond the Thames. 

For loe! the bridge was wondrous high, 

With water underneath; 

O'er which as many fishes fiy 
As birds therein do breatne.' 
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And yet the fire consumed the brigff. 

Not far from place of landing; 

And, though the building was full big, 

It fell down,—not with standing. 

And eke into the water fell 
So many pew'ter dishes. 

That a man might have taken up very well 
Both boil’d and roasted fishes! 

And thus the bridge of London town, 

For building that was sumptuous. 

Was all by fire half burnt down, 

For being too crmtuniptious ! 

Thus yo’. have all but half my song,— 

Pray iisit to what comes ater ; 

For :k*w 1 have cooled you with the fire, 

1*11 warm you ith the water ! 

1*11 tell yon what the river’s name’s 
Where those children did slide—a. 

It was fair London’s swiftest Thames, 

Which keeps both time and tide—a. 

All on the tenth of January, 

To the wonder of much people ; 

*Twas frozen o'er that well 'twould bear 
Almost a country steeple 1 

Three children sliding thereabout. 

Upon a place too thin: 

That so, at last, it did fall out, 

That they did all fall in. 

A great lord there was that laid with the king. 

And with the king great wager makes ; 

But when he saw that he could not win 
He sigh’d,—and would have drawn stakes. 

He said it would bear a man for to slide. 

And laid a Imndred pound ; 

The king said it would break, and so it did. 

For three children there were drowned; 

Of which, one^ bead was from his should¬ 
ers, stricken, whose name was John; 

Who tlwa cried out as loud as he could. 

Oh Lon-a, Lon-a, Lon-don, 

■ Oh, tut—tnt—tram from thy sinful race I* 

Thus did bis speech decay: 

1 wonder that, in euch a case, 

He had no more to eay* 

And thus being drowned, alack, alack ! 

Ifhe water ran down their throats, 

And stopped their breath three h6urs by the clock. 
Before they could, get any boats ! 
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Ye parents all that children have. 

And ye that have none yet, 

Preser’ve your children from the grave. 

And tearh them at home to sit. 

For had these at a sermon been. 

Or else upon dry ground. 

Why then 1 never would have been seen. 

If that they had been drowned ! 

Even as a huntsman ties his dogs, 

For fear they should go fro him ; 

So tye your children with severity’s clogs, 

Untie ’em—and you’ll undo’em. 

God bless our noble parliament, 

And rid them from all fears ; 

God bless all the commons of this land. 

And God bless—some of the peers 1 

Howell the poet Las some very bombastic verses in praise of 
the bridge—an imitation (with augmentation) of Sannaaario's 
sonnet (u the Bridge of Venice. It runs thus— 

When Npptune from his billows London spyde. 

Brought proudly hither by a high spring-tyde ; 

As through a floating wood he steered along, 

And dancing castles clustered in a throng ; 

When he beheld a mighty bridge give law 
Unto his surges, and their fury awe ; 

When such a shelf of cataracts did roar. 

As if the Thames with Nile had changed her shore; 

When lie such massy walla, such tow’rs did eye. 

Such posts, such irons, upon his back to lye; 

When such vast arches he observed, that might 
Nineteen Rialtos make, for depth and height; 

When the cerulean god these things surveyed, 

He shook his trident, and astonished said,— 

Let the whole earth now all her wonders count. 

This brid|e of wonders is the paramount! 

Yet, notwithstanding this author's praises of * the Bridge of 
the World,’ as he calls it, be makes us acquainted with what 
maybe considered as an ancient satire upon it; since he says, 
*lf London Bridge had fewer eyes, it would see far better.’ The 
arches of this edifice, and the dangerous passage thnnigli them, 
have also given rise to another quaint saying, which is recorded in 
the Rev. .1. Ray’s Collection of Proveiiis, and which is, * London 
Bridge was made for wise men to go over, and fools to'go under.’ 


t 
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9[£(tronomtcal Occurrences 

Tn MARCH 18?9. 


Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Aries at 37 m. past 8 in the even¬ 
ing of the 20th of this month, and he rises and sets 
during the same period as in the following 

T4BLE 

Of the Suns Pising and Setting for eoery fifth Day. 

March 1st, Sui) Sdm. after 6, sets 25 m. past 5 


lith ^ - 

.25 


.5 

nth .. 



• df* « ■ • 3 

16th ... 

. 5 

• •• •• 0 ^3 


21st ... 

,.... 65 


.6 

26th ... 

.45 


.6 

3lst ... 



.6 


Equation of Time. 

The hour indicated by a good sun-dial being ob¬ 
served, and corrected by means of the corresponding 
equation of time, gives the hour which ought to be 
specified by a well-regulated clock, and consequently 
afi'ords an easy method of ascertaining how much it 
is too fast or too slow, and of correcting it accord- 
ingly. 

TABLE 


Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day, 


Sunday.... 
Friday .... 
Wednesday 
Monday.... 
Saturday 
Thursday .. 
Tuesday... 


March 1st, to the time by the did 

.6th.if. 

.11th. 

.16 th. 


...... 31st' 

.20th 

.« ...Slst 


add 12 88 

.... 11 88 
.... 10 17 
.... 8 53 
.... 7 23 
.... 5 50 
.... 4 17 


Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon. 

Moon ... 5th day, at 36 m. past 18 at noon 

First Quarter . .18tb.49. .7 in the morning 

Full Moon ... »20th. *....i .61.1 in the afternoon 

Last Quarter . .28th..,. .10.7 in the morning 
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Eclipse of the Moon, 

The Mood will be eclipsed on the 20th of this 
month, but the eclipse will be invisible in this country, 
as it will take place under the following circum¬ 
stances: viz. 

h. m. 

Begianing of the eclipse .. 0 40 

Ecliptic oppositioa.1 51 

Middle.2 Oj; 

End of ibo eclipse.3 ll| 

Digits eclipsed 4° 5' on the Moon’s southern limb, 
or from the northern side of the earth’s shadow. 

Moons Passage over the Meridian, 

The following passages of the Moon over the first 
meridian will afford opportunities of observation, il 
the weather prove favourable at the several times. If 
the place of observation be distant from the first me¬ 
ridian, the times specified will require a correspond¬ 
ing correction, which is to be made as already directed. 

March 10th, at 29 m. past 4 in the afternoon 


11th .. 

21 


12th .. 

13 


13lh .. 

S 


14tb .. 

51 


15th .. 

38 

.8.. 

16th .. 

23 

...... 9 . 

17th .. 

8 


18th .. 

51 


26th .. 

13 


27lh .. 

6 


28lh .. 

1 

. 6 . 

29th •. 

57 

.6.. 

SOth .. 

53 

.7. 

31st .. 

50 



Phenomena Planetarum, 


. Phases of Venus, 

This beautiful planet now begins to resemble the 
full Moon in appearance; but as her distance from 
the earth is greatly increased, her brightness is dimi¬ 
nished in proportion. 


March Ist 



1124178 

0-75822 
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Eclipses of Jupiter*s Satellites. 

The following are such of the eclipses of the first 
and second of these small bodies as are visible 
this mouth. They are recorded in mean time at the 
Royal Observatory. 

Immersions. 

First SateUite... 9th day, at SA ra. 4H s. after 4 in the morning 
95th.51 .. 9.9.. 

Second Satellite, Idth.; 16 .. 89.5. 

Emersion. 

Second Saudlit.', 8th day, at 8 m. 56 s. after 6 in the morning 
Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars. 

March 9d, with P : Capricorn, at 4 in the afternoon 

4th. Mercury..-..10 at night 

ilth .. Taurus.2 in the morning 

11 th «... 2 > *. Taurus . 2 . 

11th .... • .. Taurus.8. 

16th ....U .. Cancer.lU. 

16th ....2« .. Cancer.11. 

24th .... y .. Libra.10 at night 

20th .... ^..Capricorn... 1 in the morning. 

Other Phenomena. 

Jupiter will be in quadrature at 30 m. past 9 in the 
evening of the 4th of this month. Mercury will be 
stationary on the 13th, and attain bis greatest elonga¬ 
tion on the 27th. Saturn will be stationary on the 
28tb, and Jupiter on the 31st. 


The Comet. 

, {r-oitcluded fnint p.-ige 7U} 

It is scarcely possible for os, at this period, to con¬ 
ceive of the terror and di.smay w'hich pervaded all 
ranks throughout the world during the transit of the 
comet of 1^0: some idea might be formed of its 
tremendous appearance, if we could fancy the nu¬ 
cleus, or more brilliiuit part of it, in the zenith of any 
place, and the tail extending thence to the horizon; 
this was somewhat of its appearance, as observed at 
Paris, but more especially so at Constantinople; while 
I coruscations were cdntinually rushing through the 
nWhole length of its projecting luminosity, so as to 
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give the awful phenomenon—not the appearance of a 
tranquil body passing on in its harmless course—but 
a wrathful messenger, charged with vengeance and 
destruction. On November 12th, 1 h. 6 min, it was 
only the semi-diameter of the Sun from the northern 
part of the Earth’s orbit, and approached wiOiiii a 
sixty-sixth part of the Earth’s distance from the Sun. 
It is at this time urging on its rapid course, and will 
not attain its greatest distance from the Sun till the 
year 1907, and again visit the fountain of light in the 
year 2255. 

It must be confessed, that the chances against the 
meeting of a comet with this earth are so numerous, 
that we may consider our earth as tolerably safe from 
such an occurrence; the probability is some millions 
to one against such a contact: even the tail of a 
comet cannot come near our atmosphere, unless the 
comet be at its inferior conjunction very nearly at the 
time it is in a node. The nature of the improbability 
of such an event may be more easily understood from 
an instance in the planet Venus, w^hich moves in a 
plane not much inclined to that of the Earth’s orbit 
(3 deg. 23 min. 25 sec.), and yet the Earth and Venus 
are in the same plane with the Sun at the time of in¬ 
ferior conjunction only thirty-five times in 2100 years, 
though this planet passes between the Earth and Sun, 
during this long period, upwards of 3360 times. 

The safety of the planetary bodies from the con¬ 
cussion of these wandering stars is principally owing 
to the nature of their respective orbits. The orbits 
of the planets are nearly circular; those of comets 
are very elliptical: planets move nearly in the same 
plane; comets descend into the solar system, making 
every possible angle with the ecliptic: planets move 
all the same way; comets move in every direction,— 
both contrary to, and in the order of, the signs. Now, 
if these bodies moved in the same plane with the pla¬ 
nets, the probability'would be increased in an asto¬ 
nishing proportion. But there is another circum- 
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stance which is calculated to diminish apprehension: 
there is every reason for supposing comets to have 
very little density, and to be mere collections of va¬ 
pours condensed about the centres of each; so that 
their power to produce any deviation in the planetary 
bodies must be very inconsiderable. One that passed 
very near to Jupiter had no sensible effect on that 
planet or his satellites, which would have been the 
case had the comet contained matter in proportion 
to its bulk. The solid part of the nucleus of some 
comets has be^^n proved to be not much larger than 
many mountains on our Earth’s surface, such as 
Dhawala-giri, the highest mountain of the Himma* 
liiyau chain, to iue north of llindosian. 

The comet of 1770 made a closer approximation 
to our earth than any that has visited this part of tht^ 
solar system: had it been equal in magnitude and 
density to our planet, it would have shortened the 
length of our year 2 hours 40 minutes. It is certain 
that no perceptible diminution did occur; whence it 
is inferred, that the mass of the comet was less than 
TTo^fliyth of the mass of the Earth. It was the comet of 
1770 that passed through the system of Jupiter with¬ 
out deranging the motions of the satellites; but 
though the.se small bodies were not affected by its 
close approach, there is every reason to believe that 
the path of the comet was altered by its proximity to 
tile vast body of Jupiter: this may account for its 
non-appearance since 1770. It was calculated that 
the comet W'ould again be in conjunction with Jupiter 
on August 23d, ITO), when its distance from that 
plani^ would be only ^l^th of its distance from the 
Sun; the attraction of Jupiter on the comet would, in 
this case, have been 224 times greater than that of 
the Sun; which must have so altered all the elements 
of its orbit, as to render it perfectly impossible to 
identify it as the^me at any subsequent return. 

Should a comet approach so near the earth as to 
^be more attracted by itthan'by the Sun, the course of 
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its revolution would be altered; and, instead of re¬ 
volving about the Sun as an independent body, it 
would describe an orbit round our Earth, as a Moon, 
and would possibly be hailed as a valuable auxiliary, 
instead of being dreaded as the messenger of destruc¬ 
tion to tliis terrestrial orb and its teeming inhabitants, 
which may be more speedily brought about than by 
a concussion with these celestial agents. A singh* 
principle of motion annihilated, evaporation sus¬ 
pended, or a component part of the atmosphere ab¬ 
stracted, and * fmal ruin would drive her ploughshare 
o’er creation.’ Universal conflagration would instant¬ 
ly ensue, from the separation of the oxygen from the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere: the former exerting its 
native energies without control wherever it extends, 
solid rocks, ponderous marble, metals, and even 
water itself, would burst into an intensity of flame, 
and change the aspect of all sublunary objects. But 
all these vast bodies of the universe are doubtless 
* kept in tlieir prescribed limits, as with so many reins 
and bridlesand when this Earth has completed its 
destined circles, and fulfilled the purposes for which 
it was called out of nothing, it will need but the com¬ 
mand of the glorious Creator, who at first spoke this 
beautiful frame into being, bliss, and light, to return 
it to its primeval gloom, or bid it shine forth with new 
resplendent beauty and lustre. 
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i^aturaltet’fi Biarp 

Fw‘ MARCH 1829. 

Now March with varying face appears, 

And sweeps the heav’iis with blust'ring gale ; 

His sunny smileSv and cloudy tears. 

And frost and sleet by turns prevail. 

Thus constant Providence divine 
In ev’ry change new love displays; 

And all in one great end combine. 

The creature’s good—the Maker's praise. reck. 

The cutting blasts of March, so trying to the in¬ 
valid, are equally in^arious lo the progress of vege¬ 
tation ; and the * sweet flowers’ are compelled to 
await the smiles und tears of gentle April to encou¬ 
rage their growth, and to bring them to perfection. 
Some more bold than the rest, who dare to brave the 
warrior front of Boreas, often perish in his chilly em¬ 
brace. The winds of March, however, arc highly 
beneficial in drying up the superabundant moisture 
of the eaHb; and although they may retard the de¬ 
lights and the beauties of Spring, these are rendeiid 
more valuable to us, because they are less i'ugacioiis. 
—A curious prognostication of wind is observed in 
the Shetland Isles. Mr. Scott, professor at the Sand¬ 
hurst College, states that he has witnessed the i'ol- 
lowing eflect:—It has been the custom to place 
drinking-glasses in an inverted position upon a shelf 
in a cupboard on the ground-floor of Belmont House. 
These glasses frequently produce spontaneous sounds 
similar to those which would be occasioned either 
by tapping them lightly with a penknife, or by raising 
them a litde and letting them fall upon the shclR 
These sounds always indicated wind, and whenever 
they occurred, the boats and vessels were imme¬ 
diately placed in security. No indication was 
given of the quarter whence the wind would come, 
but the strength of the sound was always propor- 
^tionate to that of the teiUpest. The latter came 
^^sooner or later, but generally several hours after the 
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sounds. Mr. Scott states, that there was no sensible 
motion either in the glasses, or their support, at the 
time when the sound was strongest, and he thinks 
that the cause of the phenomenon may be electri* 
city. 

About the 20th the vernal equinox takes place, 
and storms and high winds are common both by sea 
and land at ibis period. The following splendid 
lines are attributed to Barry Cornwall (Mr. Proctor), 
and first appeared in the Literary Gazette; they have 
since been transplanted, by the hand of taste, to Mr. 
Watts’s Poetical Album, and we will contribute to 
their immortality by registering them in our pages. 

The Storm, a Fragment. 

[ Altrlbutrd lo Barry Cornwall. J 

Tlic Sun went down in beauty; not a cloud 
Darkened its radiance,—yet there might he seen 
A few fantastic vapours scattered o’er 
7'be face of the blue heavens ; some fair and slight 
As the pure lawn that shield.s the maiden’s breast,— 

Some shone like silver,—some did stream afar, 

Faint and dispensed, like the Pale Horse’s mane, 

Which Death shall stride hereafter,—some were glittering 
Like dolphin's scales, touched out with varying hues 
Of beautiful light—outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, wiiite, and blue, 

Scarlet and purpling red. One small lone ship 
W as seen with outstretched sails keeping its way 
III qnict o’er the deep; ail nature seemed 
Fond of tranquillity; the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled—the haleyou slept upon the wave; 

The winds were all <at rest; and in the east 
The crescent Moon—then seen imperfectly— 

.Came onwards, with the vesper star, to see 
A summer day’s decline. 

Tlie Sun went down in beauty; but the eyes 
Of ancient seamen trembled, when they saw 
A small black ominous spot far in the distance: 

It spread, and spread—larger and dark—and came 
O’ershadowing the skies: the ocean rose; 

The gathering wave.s grew large, and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds; the mighty winds awoke. 

And screamed and whistled through the cordage; birds. 
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Tliat sf^omed to have no home, iluckod there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage on the mast. 

Flashes were seen^ and distant sounds were heard— 
Presages of a storm. 



Tiie Stormy Peterel. 

The Sun went down in beauty; but the skies 
Were wildly changed. It was a dreadful night— 

No Moon was seen, in all the heavens, to aid 
Or cheer the lone and sea-beat mariner: 

Planet nor guiding star broke through the gloom; 

Blit the blue lightnings glared along tlie waters. 

As if the Fiend had fired his torch to light 

Some wretches to their graves. Ihc tempest winds 

Baving came next, and in deep hollow sounds— 

Like those the spirits of the dead do use 
When they would speak their evil prophecies— 
Muttered of death to come; then came the thunder, 
Deepening and crasliing as 'twould rend the world; 
Or, as the Deity passed aloft in anger, 

And spoke to man—despair! The ship was tossed, 
And now stood poised upon Die curling Billows, 

And now midst deep and watery chasms—that yaw'iied 
As’twerc in hunger—sank. Behind there came 
Mootitains of moving water, with a rush 
And sound of gathering power, that did appal 
The heart to look on: terrible cries were heard; 
Sounds of despair—some like a mother’s anguish— 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 

Music and horrid mirth—but uiiallied 
To joy; and madness might be heard amidst 
The pauses of the storm; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
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111 fraiilio exultation on tlie deck, 

I'liou^h all was hopeless. Hark! the ship has struck, 
And the forked li^btninj!' seeks the arsenal! 

’Tis fired—and mirth and madness are no more! 

Midst coliitiincd smoke, deep rod, the fraj^meiits fly 
In fierce confusion—splinters and scorched limbs. 
And burning masts, and showers of gold,—lorn from 
I'he heart that hugged it even till death. Thus doth 
Sicilian Etna in her angry moods, 

Or Hccia ’mid her wilderness of snows, 

Shoot up its burning entrails, with a sound 
Louder than e’er the Titans uttered from 
Their subterranean caves, when Jove enchained 
’I’hcm, daring and rehelliou.s. The black skies, 
Shocked at the’ excess of Jight, returned the sound 
111 frightful echoes ,—as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the elements:—then came 
A horrid silence—deep—unnatural—like 
'I’he quiet of the grave! 



As a contrast to this noble picture, our readers 
may peruse the following description of 

(From Robert Montgomery’s ‘ Omnipresence of the Deity.') 

But not alone when racking Nature groans 
Beneath the terror of Thy tempest tones; 

Not in the storm the thunder, or the sea, 

Alone, we feci Thy dread ubiquity!— 

In calmer scenes, and the unruffled hour, 

Our stilled hearts own Thiuo omnipresent power. 

List! now the cradled winds have hushed their roar, 
And infant waves curl pouting to tlie shore, 

While drenched earth seems to wake up fresh and clear, 
Like hope just risen from the gloom of fear,— 

And the bright dew*bead on the bramble lies, 

Like liquid rapture upO]i.t^eauty's eyes;— 

How heavenly ’tis to take the pensive range, 

And mark ’tween storm and calm the lovely change! 
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I'irst comes the Sun, unveiling half his face, 

Like a coy 'virgin, M'ith reluctant grace, 

While dark clouds, skirted with his slanting ray, 

Roll, one by one, in azure depths away,— 

1'ill pearly shapes, like moltcu billows, lie 
Along the tinted bosom of the sky: 

Nejiit, breezes swell forth with harmonious eharui, 

Panting and wild, like children of the storm!— 

^ow sipping flowers, now making blossoms shake, 

Or weaving ripples on the grass-green lake; 

And tlius the tempcist dies—and bright, and still, 

The rainb^'W drops upon the distant hill! 

And now. while bloom and breeze their charm unite, 

And ail is glowing with a rich delight, 

God ! who can ti. u.d upon the breathing ground. 

Nor feel Thro present, where Thy smiles abound! 

Each succeeding Tweek pours forth fresh beauties 
from the lap of Flora, and furnishes the botanist with 
new sources of delight. Golden tufts of crocuses, 
expanding their corollas to receive the genial warmth 
of the sun, interspersed with pink, and blue hepati- 
cas, and the garden daisy, with its little tufts of crim¬ 
son velvet, united with the blossoms of last month, 
greatly ornament our flower borders 
The alpine wall-cress is still in bloom; the mc- 
zereon puts forth its leav*es; and the primrose peeps 
from the retreating snows of winter. Daffodils, 
yellow auriculas, coltsfoot, and hounds>tongue, are 
in blossom about the middle of the month. The 
American cowslip, with its beautiful rose-coloured 
blossoms, growing in thick branches in the form of 
a cone, flowers in March. The charming violet, 
whose attractions have been the theme of many a po¬ 
etic effusion, makes her appearance this month, but 
not in full perfection, for the chill winds of March 
are not very congenial to the expansion of so delicate 
a blossom. 

Stanzas sent with a Wreath Violets. 

The Rose in its flush of crimson pride, 

For the lovely and gay, 

And the Lily white, let me youthful bride 
On her brow dismay; 
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A Myrtle sprig, for tbe tried and the true* 

Is offering meet; 

And freshest, greenest Laurels strew, 

At tlie conqueror's feet: 

Hut, oh! for the heart that is breaking fast, 

With its visions of bliss forever past, 

Bring, ere life's sun is in darikness set, 

The crushed and the withered Violet! 

They have brought me pale flowers, whose purple light 
Is faded and gone! 

Oh! they look like the records of days that were bright, 

Now shadowed and flown I 
Yet fragrance still haunts and hallows the leaves, 

Like the odorous spell 

Of mystic enchantment kind Memory weaves 
From joys we loved well! 

TJic essence they caught from Spring’s early breath, 

Like Love that is constant, they yield but in death; 

Oh ! then, ere life’s sun is in darkness set. 

Bring, bring me the sweet faithful Violet! 

I would not a glittering jewel should he 
The gift which last. 

From the hand and the heart of the loving, to thee, 

The loved one which passed 1 
No—India’s rich gems are a pompous dower. 

And to pride belong ; 

Love breathes remembrance in lowly flower. 

Or plaintive song : 

Take thou, then, my gift, and whenever thine eye 
Meets the Violet’s, bestow on thy fond girl a sigh. 

Oh 1 then, though life's sun be in darkness set, 

1 shall still live to thee, in the Violet ‘ 1 eliza rbnmb. 

The rasset'brown dress of the hedges is now spotted 
with green, preparatory to their assaming the com¬ 
plete vesture of Spring.—The leaves of the liktc 
begin to peep from beneath their winter clothing, a^d 
gooseberry and currant trees display tbeir verdant 
foliage and pretty, green blossoms. The yBw^tree, 
also, opens its blossoms. 

The melody of birds now swells upon the ear. 
The throstle, second only to the nightingale in song, 
charms us witii the sweetness and variefy of its lays. 

* Consult also our last volume, pp. 70-T9, for poetical and prose 
illustrations of this interesting flower. 

K 
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The linnet and the goldfinch join the general concert 
in tliis month, and the golden-crowned wren begins its 
song. The lark also must not be forgotten. 

The morning iari, the m»g»eiiger of day. 

Saluted with her »ong the morniog gray; 

And soon the suit arose, with beams so bright, 

That all Hi’horizon laughed to see the joyous sight. 

DllYDEN. 


To a Skylark. 

Ethereal Minstrel! Pilgrim of tiic sky! 

■Dost thou despise tie e'ailh where cares abound? 

Or while the wings aspjre, are heart and eye 
Both with thy iksi n|»o’r» tlw*. dewy ground? 

Thy nest whieh thou cans! d4<>t^ into at will; 

Those qunerii^ wings composed, that music still! 

To th<^ last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler! that iovchprumpted strain 
(Twixl thee and thine a neYer^failing bond) 

Tbrids not the less the bosom of the plain! 

Yet might's! thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood* * 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam— 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Some pleasieg poetical and prose sketches of the 
lark are inserted in our last verlume, pp. 130-132. 

We t^annot notice the feathered songsters of our 
fields and woods witlwml referring (for the sake of our 
London friends) to Mr, Sumfs Aviary at Chekm, 
This gentleman having directed his attention to taming 
and keeping the teysktat genus Sylvia, has, by diligent 
observation and appreprih^ management, actually 
changed most species of this family from annual to 
perenaial songsters. Wh visited his collection in 
March 1828, and saw, with surprise, his interesting 
choristers, and heard kom them the familiar strains of 
midsummer. A little room with a fife-place serves 
as an aviary; in this thcicare two large cages, which 
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contain the nightingale, white-throat, lesser white- 
throat, pettichaps, wheat-ear, whin-chat, stone-chat, 
redstart, black-cap, willow-wren, and some other 
birds. All these beautiful emigrants live healthily and 
happily together, partake of nearly the same kind of 
food, sing in season and out of season, and, in this 
artificial captivity, even gain new powers of song and 
new social propensities. Some time back, an old 
whin-chat adopted for his own, fed, and nursed up a 
nest of young redstarts; and Mr. Sweet is of opinion, 
that any or all of them may be so treated as to breed 
in such aviaries. Their whole history, treatment, &c., 
is particularly interesting, and is fully detailed in 
Mr.'Sweet's work. The British IFarh/ers, with co¬ 
loured plates, recently published. We know not a 
more interesting amusement than an aviary of such 
songsters. Their appearance, in a suitably large and 
warm apartment, gives no idea of cruel imprison¬ 
ment. Paired, as they may be, and ranging among 
living plants, as myrtle and orange trees, in or under 
which they will build and breed, they present no 
scene of pitiable infringement of liberty, nor of suf¬ 
fering captivity. On the contrary, to see them on a 
wintry day, 'while the storm rises in the blackened 
east,' all comfortably joyous, and safe from the 
chilling blast, gives a sensation of the purest satisfac¬ 
tion to the benevolent heart, while their songs of 
gladness sound like those of grateful thanks to their 
kind protectors .—Magazine ojf Natural History, 

If the weather be mild, the rich hyacinth, the 
noble descendant of the modest harebell—the sweet 
narcissus, delicately pale, and some of the early 
tulips, are now in bloom. The peach and the nec¬ 
tarine begin to show their elegant blossoms. 

in this month, blMk ants are observed. M. Han- 
bart, in a Memoir on Ants, describes a curious battle 
which he saw take place between two species of 
ants, the one the formica mfa^ and the other a little 
black ant, which he does not name. In other respects 
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there is nothing ne^r on this subject, this kind of 
combat baving been described in detail, and in a 
very interesting manner, by M. Huber. M, Hanhart 
saw these insects approach in armies composed of 
their respective swarms, and advancing towards each 
other in the greatest order. The formica rufa march- 
ed with one in front, on a line from nine to twelve feet 
in length, flanked by several corps in square masses, 
composed of from twenty to sixty individuals. The 
second species (littleblacks), forming an army much 
more numerous, marched to meet the enemy, on a 
very extended line, and'from one to three individuals 
abreast. They left a detachment at^hc foot of their 
hillock, to defend it against any unlocked for attack. 
The rest of tlie army marched to the battle, with its 
right wing supported by a solid corps of several 
hundred individuals, and the left wing supported by a 
similar body of more than a thousand. These groups 
advanced in the greatest order, and without changing 
their positions. The two lateral corps took no part 
in the principal action. That of the right wing made a 
bait, and formed an army of reserve; while the corps 
which marched in column on the left wing manoeuvred 
so as to turn the hostile army, and advanced with a 
hurried march to the hiUpek of the formica rufa, and 
took it by assault. The twe armies attacked each 
otbor^ and fought a long time without breakiug their 
lines. At length disorder appeared in various points, 
and the cpmbat was maintained in detached groups; 
and after a bloody battle, which continu^ from three 
to four hoursi to formica rufa were put to flight, 
and forced to abandon their two hillocks, and go off 
to establish themselves at some other point with the 
remains of their army. The most interesting part 
of this exhibition, says H. Hanhart, was to see these 
insects reciprocally amking prisoners, and transport¬ 
ing their own wounded to their hillocks. Their de¬ 
votedness to the wounds was carried so far, that 
the formica rufa, in conveying them l6 their nests. 
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allowed themselves to be killed by the little blacks, 
without any resistance, rather than abandon their 
precious charge. From the observations of M. 
Huber, it is known, that when an ant-hillock is taken 
by the enemy, the vanquished are reduced to slavery, 
and employed in the interior labours of their habita¬ 
tion.—Some curious anecdotes of the bee will be 
found in our last volume, pp. 74, l(i3. 

The black-bird and the turkey lay; and house 
pigeons sit. The greenfinch sings; the bat is seen 
flitting about; and the viper uncoils itself from its 
winter sleep. The wheatear, or English ortolan, again 
pays its annual visit, leaving England in September. 
Those birds which have passed the winter in Eng¬ 
land now take their departure for more northerly 
regions; as the fieldfare, the red-wing, and the wood¬ 
cock. 

The general or great flow of sap in most trees 
takes place in this month; this is preparatory to the 
expanding of the leaves, and ceases when they are 
out. The sap, in trees, is the substance by which they 
are nourished; and, in that respect, resembles the 
chyle in the human system. This nutritive substance 
is collected by the roots with those fibres which 
form their terminations, and which, with a degree of 
address which seems almost sentient, travel in every 
direction, and with unerring skill, to seek those sub¬ 
stances in die soil best qualified to supply the nou¬ 
rishment which it is their business to convey. The 
juice, or sap, thus extracted from the soil, is drawn 
up the tree by tlie efforts of vegetation; each branch, 
and eaclileaf, serving, by its demand for nourish¬ 
ment, as a kind of forcing-pOmp, to suck the juice 
up to the topmost shoot, to extend it to all the 
branches, and, in a healthy tree^ to the extremity of 
each shoot. The roots, in other words, are the pro¬ 
viders of the aliment; the branches, shoots, and 
leaves, are appetite of the tree, which induce it 

X 2 
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to consnme the food thus supplied to it. The ana> 
logy holds good between the vegetable aud animal 
world. If the routs of the tree are injured, or do 
not receive the necessary supplies of nourishment, 
the tree must perish, like an animal unsupplied with 
food, whatever be the power of the appetite in one 
case, and of the vegetation in the other, to consume 
the nutritive substance, if it could be' procured. This 
is dying by hunger. If, on tlie other hand, the powers 
of vegetation are Jn any respect injured, and the tree, 
either from natural decline, from severe amputation, 
or from any other cause, cease to supply those roots 
and leaves which suck the sap up into the system, 
then the tree dies of a decay in the powers of digestion. 
The tree, like the animal, is not nourished by food 
alone; air is also necessary to it. 

The ash now puts forth its grey buds; and the 
hazel ahd the willow exhibit some signs of returning 
life in their silky, enfolded catkins. The leaves of 
the thornless rose and of the hawthorn arc gradually 
bee omii^ determinate. 

The mulberry-tree .—The quickest and most cer¬ 
tain mode of raising it is from cuttings of the old 
branches. Take a branch in the month of March, 
eight or nine feet in length, plant it half its length in 
ainy good soil, and it will succeed to admiration, pro¬ 
ducing fruit the following spring. 

The field-daisy is now seen scattered over dry 
pastures. Many are tributes to this interesting 
floral indication of'Omnipotence which we have in¬ 
serted in our volumes. The following is from the 
pen of our late respected friend Dr. Mas^ Good, 
the translator of Lucretius : it is extracted from the 
interesting memoir of this variously-learned man, 
by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, a work which we earnestly 
recommend to the attentive perusal of oiir readers:— 
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Not worUU on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need wc to prove a God is hero; 

The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep. 

Tells of his hand in lines as etear. 

For who but be who arehed the skies. 

And pours the day-spring's living flood. 

Wondrous alike in all he tries, 

' Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ? 

Mould its green enp, its wiry stem 
Its fringed border nicely spin ; 

And cut the gold-embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within? 

And fling it, unrostraincd%nd free, 

O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 

I'iiat man, where’er he walks, may sec, 

Jij every step, the stamp of God, 

The almond-tree, whose blush-colour blossoms 
make their appearance before any leaves are seen, is 
among- the earliest of the flowering fruit-trees, and 
forms a splendid ornament to the shnjbbery in the 
months of March or April. 

The planling and sowing of forest trees is gene¬ 
rally concluded in this month. The mixing of fir- 
trees with oaks (except in very sheltered situations) 
is now frequently adopted by the planter.—See T.T. 
for 182.5, p. 81. 

In planting timber trees, select the longest-liveil 
and most ornamental trees, such as the oak, Spanish 
chestnut, Scotch elm, English elm, ash, maple, beech, 
spruce, silver fir, pinaster. Plant them alternately, 
at thirty-six feet distance; inclose them singly with 
small stakes of larch, and warp them two feet up with 
small branches of the same, which will last for ten 
years. Fifty trees will be sufficient for an acre as a 
lawn of ornamental timber trees. An hundred acres 
will require 5000 plants, which, at an average of 
25r. a thoasand, will cost QL 5s. The expense of 
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planting and inclosing singly, for workmanship alone, 
though the wood for the stakes come from the estate, 
as the present railing, including nails and work¬ 
manship to the full, 661. 5$. Add 61. 58. for the 
plants, and the expense of planting an acre with 
ornamental trees is in all 721. lOs. Oak, Spanish 
chestnuts, and Scotch elm, are the sorts of timber in 
general use for the naval yards. Plant them eight 
feet distant. At fifteen years thin out to sixteen feot, 
and the timber and bark from the cuttings at this 
time will pay from 71. to 101. an acre. At thirty 
years of age, thin to thirty-two feet, and the bark 
and timber will then pay at least 251. an acre. Many 
of the growths from tfcfe trees cut over at fifteen years 
of age, will, at the age of forty, have made more pro¬ 
gress than those from the original plant. By this 
method, a crop of grown trees may always be kept 
upon the ground; and granting the plantations were 
only one hundred acres, a number of them may be 
cut down for the naval yards, and part of them 
reared without any expense of perpetually replant¬ 
ing. The value of an acre of the above trees, at 
sixty years old, may be reckoned at 4001.: besides, 
the cuttings from the natural underwood will have 
paid a rent of not less than 81. an acre annually. 

PUjiniing oak ,—The Rev. Dr. Lisle, of St. Fagan*s, 
Glamorganshire, practises a method of planting oaks 
in pots, specimens of which may be seen at the 
Agricultural Society’s Rooms, Hetling Hduse, Bath. 
The acorns which produced these oaks were sown in 
pots in November; the pots were kept during tlie 
winter in an old melon bed, and under glass, and 
before they started they were plunged in the earth. 
He had more than 300 pots sown at the same time, 
fit to be turned out, and sufficient to furnish three 
acres of land with plants, allowing six yards between 
each plant. Acorns sown in November immediately 
from the tree are better than those sown in spring. 
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An Old Oak Tree. 

There grew an aged tree on the green, 

Affoodly Oak soipctime had been, 

arms full stroi^, and largely diaplaid, 

But of their leaves they were disaraia: 

The body big and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted and of wondrous height. 

M'bylom bad been the king of the field, 

And mocbel roast to the husband did yield, 

And with his nuts larded many swine, 

But now the grey moss marred his rine; 

His bored boughs w'erc beaten with storms, 

His top was bald, and wasted with worms, 

His honour decayed, his branches sere, spekser. 

TAe CowTHoni*E Oak. 

I'his gigantic and venerable king of the forest stands on the 
extremity of the village of Cowihorpe, near Wethorby, in York- 
sliire, in a retired field, sheltered on one side by the ancient 
church belonging to the place, and on another by a farm-house, 
the rural occupations of which exactly accord with the character 
t>f the oak, whose aged arms are extended towards it with a pe¬ 
culiar air of rustic vigour, retained even in decay; like some 
aged peasant, whose toil-worn limbs still give evidence of the 
strength which enabled him to acquit himself of the labotir.s 
of his youth. It is mentioned by the late Dr. Hunter, in his 
edition of Evelyn’s in the following note on a passage re¬ 
specting the extraordinary size of aq oak in Sliefiield Park: 
‘Neither this, nor any of the oaks mentioned by Mr. Evelyn, 
bears any proportion to one now growing at Cowtborpe* ’The 
dimensions arc almost incredible. Within three feet of tlie 
ground it measures sixteen yards, and close by the ground 
twenty-six yards. Its height, in its present ruinous state (1776), 
is almost eighty-five feet, and its principal limb extends sixteen 
yards from the hole. ’J’broughoHt the whole tree the foliage is 
extremely thin, so that the anatomy of the ancient branches 
may lie distinctly seen in the lunglit of summer. When com¬ 
pared to this, all other trees are but children of the forest' 

Tliis description so nearly arisvt'ers to the present state of the 
tree, that it does not appear to have suflered any considerable 
deprivation since the above period. In girth, indeed, it is inferior 
to the magnificent remains of the oak in 8aicey Forest; but, 
altogether, it is a noble and imposing ruin, on which it is im¬ 
possible to look without entering into the wish suggested to ao 
ingenious writer Ir}' the sight of a similar object, and poetically 
expressed in the following lines ir- 

Wht‘n the huge trunk, whose bare and forked arms 
Pierced the mid sky, now prone, shall bud no more. 
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Still let the massy ruin, like the bones 
. Of some majestic hero, be preserved 
. Un violated and revered;— 

Wliilst the grey father of the vale, at eve 
Returning from his sweltering summer task. 

To tend the nev-mown grass, or raise the sheaves 
Along the western slope of yon grey hill, 

Shall stop to tell his listening sons how far 

She stretched aronnd her thick-leaved ponderous boughs, 

And measure- out the space they shadowed. 

Strutt's Sylva Brit. 

Transplanting Trees. 

If the branches of the subject pitched upon be in 
an unfavourable state^ this evil may be counteracted 
by a top-dressing of marl and compost, mixed with 
four times the quantity of tolerable soil, spread 
around the stem of the tree, at four feet distance. 
This mode Sir Henry Steuart recommends as superior 
to that of disturbing the roots, as practised in gardens 
for the same purpose of encouraging the growth of 
fruit-trees; and assures us, that the increase, both of 
the branches and roots, will be much forwarded, and 
that the tree will be fit for removal in the third year. 

Process of Removing and Replanting I'rees, as 
practised by Sir Henry Steuart, at Allanton, in Lan¬ 
cashire, —The tree is loosened in the ground by a set 
of labourers, named pickmen, who, with instruments 
made for the purpose, first ascertain with accuracy 
how far the roots of the subject extend. This is ea¬ 
sily known when the subject has been cut round, as 
the trench marks the line where the roots have been 
amputated. If the tree has not sustained this pre¬ 
vious operation, the extent of the roots will be found 
to correspond with that of the branches. The pickers 
then proceed to bare the roots from the earth with 
the utmost attention not to injure them in the opera¬ 
tion. It is to the {M'eservation of these fibres that 
the transplanter is to owe the best token of his suc¬ 
cess, namely, the feeding the branches of the tree 
with sap even to their very extremities. The roots 
are then extricated from the soil. A mass of earth 
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is left to form a ball close to the stem itself^ and it is 
recommended to suffer two or three feet of the ori¬ 
ginal sward to adhere to it. The machine is next 
brought up to the stem of the tree with great caution. 
This engine is of three sizes, that being used which is 
best adapted to the size of the trees, and is drawn 
by one, or, at most, two horses. It consists of a 
strong pole, mounted upon two high wheels. It is 
run up to the tree, and the pole, strongly secured to 
the tree while both are in a perpendicular posture, 
is brought down to a horizontal position, and in de¬ 
scending in obedience to the purchase operates as a 
leyer, which, aided by the exertions of the pickmen, 
rends the tree out of the soil. The tree is so laid on 
the machine as to balance the roots against the 
branches, and it is wonderful how slight an effort is 
necessary to pull the engine when this equilibrium is 
preserved. To keep the balance just, one man, or 
two, arc placed aloft among the branches of the tree, 
w'here they shift their places, like.a sort of moveable 
ballast, until the just distribiition of weight is ascer¬ 
tained. The roots, as well as the branches, are tied 
up during the transportation of the tree, it being of the 
last consequence that neither should be torn nor de¬ 
faced by dragging on the ground or interfering with 
the wheels. The mass, when put in motion, is ma¬ 
noeuvred something like a piece of artillery, by a 
steersman at the further end. It requires a certain 
nicety of steerage, and the whole process has its 
risks. 

The pit for receiving the transplanted tree, which 
ought to have been prepared at least a twelvemonth 
before, is now opened for its reception, the earth 
being thrown out to such a depth as will suit its 
irize; with this caution, that the tree be set in the 
earth as shallow as possible, but always so as to 
allow room for the dipping of the vmti<^ roots on 
the one hand, and sufficient cover at top on the other. 
'Hus is preferred, even though it should be found 
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necessary to add a cart-load or two of earth to the 
mound afterwards. 

It is well known that in all stormy and uncertain 
climates every species of tree shows what is called 
a weather side, that is, its branches shoot more freely 
to that side which is leeward during the prevailing 
wind than in the opposite direction. Sir Henry 
Steuart recommends strongly that the position of the 
tree be reversed, so that the lee side, where the 
branches are elongated, shall be pointed towards 
the prevailing wind; and what was ^rmerly the wea¬ 
ther-side, being now turned to leeward, shall be en¬ 
couraged, by its new position, to shoot out in such a 
manner as to restore Uie balance and symmetry of 
the top. 

A second and most important deviation from the 
common course of transportation is, the total disuse 
of the barbarous practice of pollarding or otherwise 
mutilating and dismembering the trees which arc to 
be transplanted. 

Sir Henry recomm^s watering as one of the 
principal points respecting the subsequent treatment 
of the transplanted tree. When the trees stand 
snugly, or in loose and open disposition, he directs 
that the earth around them should be firmly beaten 
down by a machine resembling that of a pavior, 
but heavier, about the month of April or May, when 
the natural consolidation shall have, in a great 
measure, taken place. To exclude the drought, he 
then advises that the ground immediately under the 
stem of the oak, birch, and other trees which de¬ 
mand most attention, should be covered with a sub¬ 
stance called shews, being the refuse of a flax-mill, 
which of course serves to exclude the drought, like 
the process which the gardeners call mulching* Last¬ 
ly, in the case of such transplanted trees as do not 
^eem disposed to thrive equally with the others, we 
^re instructed to lay around the stem four cart-loads of 
earth, with a cart-load of coal-ashes carefully sifted: 
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this composition is spread about the trees in a pro** 
portion of nine inches in depth around the st6m or 
centre, and five inches at the extremity of the roots,— 
Quarterly Review. 

In March, trouts bepjin to rise, and blood worms 
appear in the water. J'he clay hair-worm is found 
at the bottom of drains and ditches (see T.T. for 
1823, p. 85), and the water-flea may be seen gliding 
about upon the surface of sheltered pools.—See T.T. 
for 1824, p. 88. Bats now issue from their places 
of concealiiicnt. Peas appear above ground; the 
sea-kale begin.s to sprout. The male blossonis of 
the yew-tree expand and discharge their farina. 
Sparrows arc busily employed in forming their nests. 
Young olters are produced, and young lambs arc 
yeaned this month; but these latter, in the moun¬ 
tainous parts of the United Kingdom, often be¬ 
come the prey of the king of birds. Eagles are cer¬ 
tainly among the largest birds, and eminent lor great 
strength and powers of destruction. They may be 
compared to the race of giants among men, as de¬ 
scribed in the l''airy Tales; but wo seldom read of 
these giants being at the same time brave, generous, 
or docile. On the contrary, poets describe them as 
treacherous, cowardly, and blood-thirsty; in short, 
just sueh u race as the eagles are among birds. They 
may be kept in confinement, and reared from the nest, 
but they are never tamed; and they will occasionally 
rob' otlier more courageous hunters of the spoil which 
they want cither the bravery or -activity to procure 
lor themselves. Wilson, the delightful author of the 
American Ornithology^ describes this trait in the cha¬ 
racter of the bald eagles, in the following glowing 
colours:—* Elevated on the high dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, he seems calmly to contemplate the 
motions of the feathered tribes below. High over all 
these hovers one, whose action instantly arrests his 
attention', by his wide curvature of wing and sudden 
suspension in air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 
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settling over some devoted victim of the deep. Hi.s 
eye kindles at tlie sight; and, balancing himself with 
half open wings on the branch, he watches the result. 
Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the 
distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings 
leaching the ear as it disappears in the deep. At 
this moment, the eager looks of the eagle are all ar¬ 
dour; and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the 
lish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, 
ami mounting in the air with screams of exultation. 
This is the signal for our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on 
the fish-hawk; each exerts his utmost to mount above 
the other, displaying in these rencontres the most 
elegant iind sublime aerial evolutions. The unen¬ 
cumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the 
point pf reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, 
the latter drops his fish. The eagle, poising himself 
for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, de¬ 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in liis grasp ere 
it reaches the water, and bears Ids ill-gotten booty 
silently away to the woods.’ In proof, however, of 
the innate cowardice of this formidable robber, the 
same author adds,—* When driven, as he somctiim's 
is, by the combined courage of the fish-hawks, from 
tiieir neighbourhood, and forced to hunt for himself, 
he retires more inland, in search of young pigs, of 
which he destroys great numbers. He will also at¬ 
tack old sickly sheep, aiming furiously at their eyes.’ 

Large Eagle .—A very fine eagle was entrapped in 
March, 1828, by Captain Ramsay’s game-keeper, on 
the hills above Ralnakettle, in Kincardineshire. This 
magnificent bird measured seven feet two inches be¬ 
tween the tips of the wings, and weighed ten pounds 
and a half: that part of his leg commonly called 
the drumstick, was larger than a man can grasp with 
his hand. He was not at all injured by the trap, 
having been caught by one of the toes, and \^as 
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placed in a large cage, to keep company with another 
tine bird ol’ tlie same species, which was taken from 
the nest in the Clova hills, about four years ago, and 
is not inferior in beauty of plumage, and not much 
inferior in size. 

The Wounded Eagle. 

[By IVlicia Hemuns,] 

S/ j’awiis plucd ma tSU dans te rieln i Vabn dcs ({feptiom orageune^, /c 
Mt nii p li hi tide uvant le tenips»'^Coi uiiie. 

Eagle! this i.s not th^' sphere;! 

Warrior-bird, what sc(3k'sl thou here? 

Wherefore by the fountain’s brink 
Doth thv royal |>iiiion sink ? 

W*hf;refor<‘ on the violets' hed 
Lnyst thou thus Ihy drooping head' 

’i’hoH, that hold’s! the bl:»s.t in seoui, 

’I hoii, that wear’s! tlic wings of morn! 

Eagle! wilt thou not aiisc? 

Look upon thine own bright skies! 

Jjift thy glance!—the fiery sun 
There his pride of place hath won, 

And the mounting lark i.s there, 

And sweet sound hatii filled the air. 

Hast thou left that realm on high? 

—(th, it can he but to die! 

I'liigle ! Eagle! thou bast bowed 
Eroiii thine ctnpiic o’er the cloud! 

'J'Ijuu that hadst ethereal birth, 

'1‘hou hast .stooped tun near the eaith. 

And the hunter's shaft hath funnd thee, 

And the toils of l)(‘alh lane bound thee! 

— Wherefore didst thon.lrii\e thy place, 
i’rcaline ufa kingly race? 

\\ ert thou weary of (liy throne? 

AS as the sky’s dominion luiic? 

(!hiil and lone it well might be. 

Yet that mighty wing was free! 

'Now' the chain is o’er it cast. 

From thy heart the blood How s fast. 

—U o for gifted souls and lygh! 

Is not such their destiny ' 

Literary Gazette. 


The brimstone-coloured butterfly (Gonepteryx 
rhamni), which lives througliout the winter, is usu- 
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ally seen in March. It is found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of woods, on fine and warm days, enjoying the 
beams of the noonday sun. Some of our most beau¬ 
tiful butterflies belonging to the genus Vamssa, as 
V. Jtalanta, lo, Polychloros, and Urticoi, are seen 
iti this month; and the Antiopaf or Camberwell 
beauty, has once been captured at this .season. 

State of the Season in 1828.—The equinoctial 
gales set in on the 18th of March, and continued mo¬ 
derately till the 25th, when the weather became more 
settled. The dust flew in London streets on the 4th 
of the same month, when the \vater-carts were in re¬ 
quisition. A blue mist on the I5th ot March, and 
several misty mornings about the same time. In the 
gardens, early flowers soon showed themselves; viz., 
hellebore, aconite, groundsel, snowdrops, &c. &c. 
The almond came in flower on the 3d of March, and 
gooseberries on the 18th. The first summer birds 
were the chiff-chaff and black-cap, which arrived 
about the 8th; the nightingale, willow-wren, redstart, 
and lesser field-lark, about the 14th. The lowest 
temperature, by Fahrenheit, was on the morning of 
the 26th of March, when the mercury indicated 25° 
at 7 A.M.; the highest point was 52° on the morning 
of the 12th instant, at the same hour .—Magazine of 
Natural History. 


The Blue Bird of North America. 

[From V'llson's Ameiicaii OrtiiMioiogy.) 

The plea.sing manners and sociable disposition of 
this little bird entitle him to particular notice. As 
one of the first messengers of spring, bringing the 
charming tidings to our very doors, he bears his own 
recommendation always along with him, and meets 
with a hearty welcome from every body. Though 
generally accounted a bird of passage, yet so early 
^as the middle of February, if the weather bo open, 
he usually makes his appearance about his old 
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haunts, tlie barn, orchard, and fence-posts. Storms 
and deep snows sometimes succeeding, he disappears 
for a time; but about the middle of March is again 
seen, accompanied by his mate, visiting the .box in 
the garden, or the hole in the old apple-tree, the 
cradle of some generations of his ancestors. It is 
highly pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude 
to please and to secure the favour of his beloved 
ieinale. He uses the tenderest expressions, sits close 
by her, caresses and sings to her his most endearing 
warblings. When seated together, if he espies an 
insect delicious to her taste, he takes it up, flies witli 
it to her, spreads his wing over her, and puts it in her 
mouth. li‘ a rival makes liis appearance, he quits her 
in a moment, attacks and pursues the intruder as he 
sliifts from place to place, and, in tones that bespeak 
the jealousy of his aticction, conducts him with many 
reproofs beyond the extremities of his territory, and 
returns to warble out his transports of triumph besides 
his beloved mate. The preliminaries being thus 
settled, and the spot fixed on, they begin to clean ont 
the old nest, and rubbish of tlic former year, and to 
prepare for the reception of their future ofispring. 
Soon after this, another sociable little pilgrim, the 
house-wren, also arrives from the south, and, finding 
such a snug birth prc-occupied, shows his spite, by 
watching a convenient opportunity, and, in the ab¬ 
sence of the o>vncr, popping in and pulling out sticks; 
but takes especial care to make otf as fast as possible. 

When \\ inter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 

Crecn meadows and brow n-Uirrowcd tields re-ai»j)caiing, 

'fhe lislicrmcn hauling their shad to the shore, 

And ciuud'cleaving geese to the lakes are a.-stccring; 

When first the lone butteitl}' flits on the w ing ; 

\^’hen rcwl glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

O then comes the Bliie-bird. the Uerald or Spring ! 

And hails w ith his warblings the charms of the season. 

I'hcn loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring; 

’i'hcu warm glows the sunshine, and line is the weather; 

The hliic woodland llowxTs just bcginuiiig to spring, 

And spice-wood and sassafras budding together; 
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O then to your g;ardens, ye hnuscwives, repair! 

Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 

I'lio Blue-btrd will chant from his box such an air. 
That all your hard foils will seem truly a pleasure. 

He flits throug^hliie orchard, he visits each tree. 

The red-flowering peach, and the apple's sweet blossoms ; 

He snaps up destroyers wherever they be. 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 

He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours ; 

The worms from their webs, where they riot and welter; 

His song and his services freely are onrs, 

And all that he asks is, in suriimer'a shelter. 

The ploughman is pleased when ho gleans in his train. 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him ; 

The gard’ner delights in his sweet simple strain. 

And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 

The slow lingering school-boys forget they'll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before ’em. 

In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red. 

That each little loiterer seems to aduie him. 

When all the gay scenes of the summer are o'er, 

And autumn slow enters, so silent und sallow. 

And millions of warblers that charmed us before 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow; 

The Blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 

.StHl lingers and looks for a milder tu-niorrow. 

I'll!, forced by the horrors of winter to roam. 

He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow'. 

While spring, lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 

The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heaven. 

Or love’s native music, have influence to charm. 

Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings is giv’n— 

Still dear to each bosom the Bluc-hird shall be; 

His voice, like the flitillings of hope, is a treasure; 

Vor, through bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, 

He conies to remind us of sunshine and pleasure. 
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APRIL derives its name from aperire, to open, 
because the earth then appears to open to new pro¬ 
ductions. Taurus is the sign of this month. 

Hemarfeatile 

In APRIL 1829. 

1 . —ALL or AULD FOOLs’ DAY. 

For an account of customs oh this day, poetical 
jeux d'espritf &.c. see our former volumes. 

The author of * Indian Field Sports’ records the 
following observance of the 1st of April in the East;— 
* I vras at Bellcah during the vernal festival of the 
f/w/i, and was much gratified to see several old men 
dancing on the green, and throwing habbear [pink 
powder] over one another, with as much cheerfulness 
and glee as’if they had been children. It is a strange 
coincidence that at this 1‘estival, which generally 
finishes about the end of March or beginning of 
April, that they should have the custom of making 
Huli fool, as we have of making April fools on 
the 1st of that month, by sending letters and making 
appointments in the names of persons who are absent 
from their homes, and the laugh against the fool is 
proportionable to the goodness of the plot.’ 

3 . —RICHARD, Bishop, 

He was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in the 
year 1245, and died on this day in 1258. See our 
former volumes, and particularly T.T. for 1824, p. 91. 

4 . -SAINT AMBROSE, 

Bishop of Milan, died on this day in the year 397. 
For an account of his writings the reader may con¬ 
sult Cave and Ilupin. 
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5. —FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

This was called Passion Sunday, as the church 
now began to advert to the sufferings of Christ. 

*5. 1815. —ERUPTION OF THE TOMBORO 
MOUNTAIN IN JAVA. 

The most extraordinary convulsions of Vesuvius and ylCtna, as 
they appear in the descriptions of the poet, or the more authentic 
accounts of the naturalist, bear no comparison in point of dura- 
lion or force with this eruption in the Jndian Archipelago. It ex¬ 
tended perceptible evidences of its existence over the whf)h'of 
the Molucca islands, over Java, a considerable portion of Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, to a distance of 1,000 statute miles from 
its centre, by treinnlous motions and reports of evplosioiis; m Idle 
within the raiiffo of its more immecljlale activity, embracini:^ a 
space of more than tiOO miles around it, it produced the most as¬ 
tonishing cfl'ccts, and excit(‘d the most alarming approheitsiotis. 
On Java, at the distance of more than tlOO miles, it seemed to be 
awfully present. The sky was overcast at noonday with clouds 
of ashes; the sun was enveloped in an utinospliere, whose 
* palpable’ density he was unable to penetrate; showers of ashes 
covered the houses, the .strcet.s, and the fields, to tin; depth of 
several lncfae.s; and, amid the darkness, explosions were heard 
at intervals like the report of artillery, or the peals of distant 
thunder. So fully did the resemblance of the noises to the 
reports of cannon impress the minds of some officers, that, 
from an Hjjprebeiisioii of pirates on the const, vessels were de¬ 
spatched to afi'ord relief. Soperstitioii, on the other hand, was 
busily at work on the minds of the natives, and they attiibiitcd 
the reports to an artillery of a different description from tliat of 
pirates. The first explosions were heard on the dth of April; a 
fall of ashes took place on the 6th; from that day the sun became 
obscured, aud apparently enveloped in fug tilt the 12th. On the 
lltfa the explosions w'crc tremendous, aud shook the hnnses on 
the eastern part of Java. Candles were obliged to be lighted at 
four in the afternoon. The ground In some places was covered 
with ashes to the depth of eight inches. The darkness of the 
atmosphere, and occasional falls of volcanic ashes, continued till 
the 17til of April. From Sambawa, where the eruption torik 
place, to the part of Sumatra where the sound was noticed, is u 
distance of 970 goographmal miles, and clouds of ashes, so dense 
as to create utter darkness at noonday, were experienced more 
than JOO geographical miles from the centre of its operations. 
The explosions did not cease entirely on tlie island of tjambawa 
.till the 15th of July. Of the whole villages of Tomboro, one 
only remained, containing about forty inhabitants. In Pekute, 
1 ,,^ vestige of a house was left; and twenty-six of tlie inhabitants, 
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who were at Sambawa at the time, were the oalj' part of the po¬ 
pulation who escaped. There w'ere not fewer than 12,000 in¬ 
dividuals in Toinboru and Pekatc at the time of the eruption, 
of whom only five or six escaped. The trees and herbage of every 
description along the whole of the north and west sides of the 
peninsula were completely destroyed, with the exception of one 
point of land, near the spot where tire village of Tomboro stood. 



1828.— JUBILEE IN HONOUR OF ALBERT DURER. 

A jubilee in honour of this, the greatest artist of 
whom, in the fifteenth century, Germany could 
boast, was held on this day (the anniversary of his 
death) at Nuremberg. A statue in bronze, to the 
expense of which that enlightened friend of artists 
and the fine arts, the King of Bavaria, has con¬ 
tributed 3000 florins, is about to be erected to his 
memory. 

12. —PALM SUNDAY. 

This day commemorates our Lord's triumphal 
entry into .Terusalem; see our former volumes:—for 
an account of the * festival of torches/ consult T.T. 
for 1828, p. 67. 
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A most singular custom is still retained at Caistor 
churcli, in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday. A largo 
ash whip of ten feet in length is procured, hy a * de¬ 
puty’ from Broughton; it is wrapt with white leather 
half way down the stock; the thong, too, is of white 
leather, and very large. This whip is denominated 
a *gad whip/ (pronounced by them ged whupj 
The deputy, about the commencement of the lirst 
lesson, places himself at the north porch door, and 
cracks this whip loudly three times in front of the 
porch door; after which he twists the thong round 
the whip handle, puts some strips of mountain asii 
lengthwise on it, and binds them together with wimp- 
cord tightly. lie then takes a purse, containing two 
shillings (formerly twenty-four silver pennies), and 
ties it to the top of the whip stock, and throwing tliem 
across his shoulder, he walks into the church, and 
places himself before the reading-desk till the com¬ 
mencement of the second lesson: ho then approaches 
nearer the clergyman, and waves tlie purse over his 
head; at the end of which he kneels down on a 
cushion, and continues holding the purse over the 
clergyman’s head till the end of the lesson. The 
whip, purse, &c., he then carries into the manor-house 
of IJndon, adjoining, where he deposits them. Cer¬ 
tain lands in the parish of Broughton are held by the 
tenure of this custom. The word gad, or ged, means, 
in Lincolnshire, a measure of ten feet.— Mirror. 
*13. 1827. —CAPTAIN HUGH CLAPPERTON DIED, 

At Sockatoo, iu Africa, aged 40. He was born at Annan, in 
the year 1788, where his father was long established as a surgeon. 
Unfortunately for himself and others, he was careless rather than 
careful of money; but on the other band it is due to him to state, 
that he married early—became a w idower—married again, and 
was the father of no few'cr than twenty-one children. Uf the 
fruit of the first marriage, six sons and one daughter grew to 
man and woman’s estate, and the youngest of these was the 
justly celebrated African traveller. In his person be resembled 
his father greatly, stood at least six feet high, had great breadth of 
chest and expansion of shoulders, nerves of steel, and sitiews of 
iron, and was altogether a handsome, athletic, powerful man. 
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rrom rirnmiLstariecs that tieod not he detailed line, he received 
iin claKsirai insiructiuii, and could do little more tliah read and 
write iiidili'crently, when he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Bryce Bownio, a man of general iniornmtioi), though chiefly 
celebrated as a mathematician. Under him the deceased acquired 
a knowledge of practical mathematics, including navigation and 
trigonofnetry. At the age of soveritcon Clapperlon was hound an 
apprentice to the sea, and became tiie cabin-boy of (hijitain Smith; 
of the J’o.stlethwaite ofMaryport, to wiiose notice ho was kindly 
recommended b} the late Mr. Jonathan Nelson, of Port-Annan. 
The Posllctbwaitc, a vessel of large burthen, traded between 
Lixerpool and North America, and in her he repeatedly crossed 
the Atlantic, distingnisbed even w hen a mere }onth for cixdncss, 
dcx.tcrity, and intrepidity. On <jiic occasion, the ship, when at 
Liverpool, wa.s partly laden with rock-salt, and as that commo¬ 
dity was then dear, the mislrchs of a bouse which the crew fre¬ 
quented, verv improperly enticed Clapjtcrton to bring, her a few 
pounds ashoic in his iiiuiiikerciiief. After some entreaty the 
youth complied, probably from bis ignoianec of the revenue laws, 
was Ciiugbl in the act by a c,nstom-honsc olliccr, and menaced with 
the terrors of tiial and iniprisonmcut unless be consented to go 
i»n board the Tender. He iminediatelv chose the latter allcr- 
nalix c, and, alter being sent round to the Nore, was draughted on 
boaid (be CJorinde fiigatc, Qonmianded by a very gallant officer, 
wim is now the lion. Captain Briggs. Here he was ranked as a 
man before the ina.st; but feeling a desire to better bis .siluation, 
bo addics.sed a letter, dtdailing his inisliap and recent history, to 
a friend, Mr. Neott, banker, in Annan, who had alwaxs taken a 
w arm interest in the family. Mr. Seott, as the likeliest (dtannel 
that occurred to him, apitlicd to Mrs, (jmeral Dironi, of Mount 
Aiinaii, who happened loin* iclated to tiie Uon. Captain Briggs; 
and tbrougb the influence of that ladv, combined with Ins own 
professional merit, the biave Clapperlon was speedily {uoinuted 
to the rank of midsbipinan—a cironnisianee whieh fended in no 
mean degree to fix bis de.stiny, and shape his future fortiinc.s in life. 
It busofieii been remarked, that what at lirst appears to be a mis¬ 
fortune, is .sometimes the happiest thing that can befal ns, and so 
it chanced in the pre.sent instance. Had he stuck to the Ameri¬ 
can or coasting trade, he miglit have bceonio first a mate, then a 
master, then ship’s luisband and part owner, and finally returned 
to liis native burgh w'ith a fortiinc of a few' thousand pounds, and 
vegetated tranquilly lor ten or twenty jears, reading the iiews- 
pajicr or playing at billiards in the forenoon, and smoking cigars 
and drinking wlii.sky-puncli or iiegus in the evening. But whejro 
would have been his laurels—where his glory—w'here his zeal in 
the e:ui.se of scienc.c—W'hcro his dciianec of death and danger— 
where Jii^jiiclie in the annals of Britain?—Previous to iai3, our 
sailor.s in boarding, used the cutlass aficr any fashion they pleased. 
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and were trained to no particular method in the management of 
that formidable weapon. It was suggested, however, that this 
was a defect, and, with the vievr of repairing it, Ciapperton, and 
a few other clever midshipmen, were ordered to repair to Ports¬ 
mouth Dock-yard, to be instructed by the celebrated swordsman 
Angelo in what was called the improved cutlass exercise. When 
taught themselves, they were distributed as teachers over the 
fleet, and our countryman's class-room was the deck of the Asia 
74->-the flag-ship of Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, since 
engaged at Navarino. I'lio Asia was then lying at Spithead, and 
continued there till the cud of January 1814; but her Admiral 
had been entrusted with the command of our W'holc naval force 
on the coast of North America, and was making every thing 
ready to sail for his final destination. Clapperioii’s services as a 
drill sergeant were to be performed during the passage out to 
Bermuda; and be w'as afterwards to make the best of his way to 
the Canadian Lakes, which bad theu, or w ore Just about to be¬ 
come the scene of important naval operations. 

While at Bermuda, and on the ptissage out, nothing could ex¬ 
ceed Clapperton’s diligence in discharging the duties of his new 
occupation. Oificers as well as men received instruction from 
him in the cutlass exercise; and his manly form, and .sailor-Iiko 
appearance on the quarter-deck, tended, in the ofuiiion of all who 
.saw him, to fix the attention and improve the patriotic spirit <»f 
the crew. At his own as well as the other messes, where he had 
the honour of being a frequent guest, lie w'as tlie very life and 
soul of the party; sang a good song, told a merry tale, painted 
scenes for the ship’s theatricals, sketched views, drew cariealnrcs, 
and, in one word, was an exceoiiiiigly amusing and interesting 
person. Even the Admiral became very fond of him, and in¬ 
vited him to remain on hoard the Asia, under the promise of 
speedy promotion. But the warm work going forward on the 
Lakes had more attraction for his enterprising mind, and, having 
procured a passage in a vessel to Plalifax, he bade adieu to the 
flag-ship, to the regret of every individual on board, from the 
venerable Admiral down to the cabin-boys. From Halifax he 
proceeded to Upper Canada, and shortly after his arrival was 
made a lieutenant, and siibsc(]neutly appointed to command the 
Confiance schooner. While she rode at anchor on the spacious 
shores of Lake Erie or Luke Huron, her enterprising eonunandelr 
occasionally repaired to the woods, and with bis gun kept him- 
'self in fresh provisions. In these exenrsions he cultivated an 
acquaintance with the aborigines, and was so much Gbornied with 
a mode of life, full of romance, incident, and danger, that he at 
one time entertained serious thoiiglits of resigning hivV commis¬ 
sion when the war was ended, and becoming a denizen of the 
forest liimself. But the fit fortunately was not permanent; bis 
country had stronger claims on his talents, and the tinge of ro- 
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mance, which Tormcd a part of his nature, yielded to 'more pA- 
triofic impressions, and the spirit-stirnn;^ sct^ncs in wlneh he 
was en^a^cd. At this time he occasionally dined on shore, and 
as tew men' excelled him in swimmiiiij;, ho not iinfreqaently 
planned info the water, and made for the schooner, withont 
either undressinp^ or callinf; for a boat. This he did for tbo 
double {nirpose of showing his manhood, and keeping his crew 
on the vive. In the year WiTj when our flotilla on the Ame¬ 
rican lakes Was dismantled, Dentenant Clapperton returned to 
England, to be placed, like many others, on halt-pay; and ultimate¬ 
ly rclired to his frrandfather's native burgh of Loehmaben., There 
he remained fill 1820, amusing himself with rural sports, when 
he removed to Edinburgh, and shortly after became acquainted 
with the amiable and lamented Dr. Oudney, It was at Dr. Oud- 
ney’s suggestion that he first turned bis thoughts ,to African dis¬ 
covery ; and through ail the varieties of untoward fortune—suf¬ 
fering and sorrow, sickness and death, he clung to his friend with 
the coiistaiiey of a brother. After closing his eyes in a miserable 
hut, far from the decencies and comforts of Britain, be even as- 
sisted.to dig his grave, and read over the lonely spot the burial 
service of the Church of England. 

C'aptain Clapperton himself died at Sockatoo, where ho had 
been detained furtive months, inconsequence of the Snltaii Bello 
of Sockatoo not permitting him to proceed, on account of the 
war between him and Bornoii. He had waited there in hopes of 
getting permission to go on to Timbiictoo, and lived in a small, 
clay hut bedonging to the sultan’s brother. He was attacked by 
dvsenlery, and his illness lasted thirty-two days; he latleily fell 
away rapidly, and became riuieb emaciated. Two days before bfe 
died, be requested his siTvant to shave him, as he w as too weak 
to sit np. liu its completion he asked for a looking-glash, and 
remarked he was doing better, and should certainly get over it» 
The inorniiig on wliieli he died, he breathed loud and became rest¬ 
less, and shortly after expitod in his servant's arms* lie was 
buried by him at a small village (Jiingali), five miles to the S.E. 
of luiockatoo, and followed to his grave by his faithful atteiidant 
and five slaves* The corpse was carried by a camel, and the place 
of interment marked by a small square house of clay, erected by 
his servant, who ilitn got permission from the sultan to return 
home. He aecordingly journied to Badagry, wbioh occupied 
him seven rauntlis, and was taken off the coast by Capt. Laing, 
of the merchant brig Maria, of London, in January, 1828, to 
whom he expresses himself most pateful fur his attentions and 
tile preservation of his being. He states that he nearly lost bis 
life while at Badagry, from the Portuguese setting the minds of 
the natives against him, and that they attempted to adinuiistcr 
poison to him in his drink. He landed M Cape Coast, whence 
he was brought by tlie Esk, While travelling to Badagry ho 

M ' . ' . 
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40St four fiorsps mid two asses, from llietr beiiij^ exposed tn the 
sun,and fording the rivers, whieh were much swollenliy tJie rains, 
tie also contirins the account, tfiat Mungo Park was lust on a 
reef of rocks which runs from the island of Busa (or Boussa) in 
the Niger. Park got on the reef, and w’as unalde to get c^'. 
When the natives saw him, they came down and fired on bkh 
and his party. Three black slaves and two white companions 
Ifafrew themselves in despur, in c«)h other’s arms, into the river, 
and perished. Captain Ciappertoii’s servant also states, that 
Park’s son died at nve days* journey in the interior from Accra, 
in January 1828.— GentUmm's Muyazine, 

16 .— MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

Annually, on this day, the lord almoner, or the 
sub>almoner, relieves, at Whitehall, as many poor 
men and as many poor women a.s agree with the years 
in the Icing’s age. This practice was instituted by 
Edward III, in the year 1363.—On the eve of this 
day, says a recent traveller, we saw a curious ce¬ 
remony at the Church of the Pilgrims; princesses 
and ladies of the first coni^qacncc washing the feet 
of female pilgrims, and afterwards attending them at 
supper. For the first, warm water was brought iu 
large tubs or buckets: th^ ladies, dressed in black, 
tucked up their gowns, and girded themselves with 
napkins; after which they pulled olT the stockings 
of the poor women, and, having placed their feet in 
the tubs, w'ashed and rubbed them carefully, and then 
wiped them with the towels. When this was over, 
we were ushered into a grand sala, where long tables 
were laid out for supper. In a few minutes, a 
number of women entered, dressed as pilgrims, with 
staves in their bands, and bundles girt to their backs, 
and arranged themselves, standing round the table. 
It occurred to me, that this ceremony is a commemo¬ 
ration of the passover, which the Israelites ate hastily 
before their sudden departure from Egypt. The 
same ladies who had been employed in washing the 
feet, served the pilgrims at tabje, handing round ma¬ 
caroni, vegetables, and such other provisions as 
Lent permitted. Between the tables, at a convenient 
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distance, a long form was filled witli spectators, many 
of whom were descanting upon the meritorious deetU 
of the princesses. A little Italian girl, who sat next 
me,r observed, that * those ladies would obtain many 
indlnlgences(in other words, they were earning a 
pardon for past offences). The ladies of the Buona¬ 
parte family particularly distinguished themselves in 
tlmir observance of these ceremonies. We were 
next conducted into a long gallery, from whence we 
saw several cardinals going through the same ce¬ 
remony with male pilgrims. The gentlemen of our 
party had permission to enter the room where they 
were, but we were only allowed to behold them at a 
distance. 

On Holy Tlmrsday^ immediately after breakfast, 
we drove io St. Peter’s, having Orst obtained tickets 
of admission, and went with the crowd to the door 
of the Sisline chapel, which did not open for half an 
hour; and then the squeezing and pushing became 
quite dreadful. At last, vre all got in, and procured 
vseals on high benches, erected on purpose for foreign 
ladies, the gentlemen standing below. The Pope and 
cardinals went through some ceremonies, and then 
passed on in procession, bearing the host to the 
Pauline chapel, where there is some ceremony of 
burying it, which I did not see, the crowd being too 
great for us to approach. As soon as the procession 
began to move, the people, eager to obtain a good 
situation for seeing, pressed forwards until repelled 
by the Swiss guards, who shouldered them unmerci¬ 
fully. Both to-day and yesterday, during the in¬ 
terval when the music ceased, there was a noise like 
the clashing of swords, to represent the Jews coming 
witii swords and staves to take our blessed Lord. 
After burying the host, the Pope was carried up to a 
balcony, from whence he pronounced the blessing; 
which scene 1 also lost, having missed my party, 
and being pushed along by the crowd, I knew not 
whither, until I saw again the Pope carried through 
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the long galleries to the place where he washed the 
f<6et of thirteen pilgrims. The Pope preiaced this 
operation by reading a portion of Scripture in Latin, 
in a clear and audible voice. 1 believe that it was 
the narrative of our Lord washing the feet of his dis¬ 
ciples, to set them an example of humility. A 
kneeling cardinal presented to the Pope a silver 
basin, in which he dipped the towel, and slightly 
rubbed one foot of each pilgrim. After having wit¬ 
nessed this for a a few minutes, we all moved to the 
supper room, where the Pope was to attend the same 
pilgrims at table.^ We were fortunate in procuring 
good seats opposite, when the pilgrims came in and 
seated themselves on one side of the table. The 
Pope followed, and, as before, began by reading a 
portion of Scripture in Latin; he 3icn advanced to 
the table, and served them with macaroni, soup, ve^ 
getables, sweetmeats, &c. and goblets of wine in 
abundance, all of which he first received from a car¬ 
dinal on his knees. Every thing which is laid on the 
table becomes tlie property of the pilgrims, as the sil¬ 
ver goblets, spoons, knives, forks, plates, napkins, &c. 
and the residue of the provisions. We waited until 
^e conclusion, and then hastened on to the Pauline 
chapel, which was splendidly illuminated. The 
lights were beautifully disposed round a full-length 
pictfire of our Lord,— Years* litsidmee in 
Italy. 

*16. 1746.—^BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 

A Jacobitf. Relic* 

[Written for Time's Tirlescope, by C. M.] 

I left my blythe and CQzey hame, 

My wife and bairaies a*-; 

And 1 took the Bwor^;ny father wore, 

And sped wi* battle awa'. 

I left my ain, my native bills, 

W'beii tb* heaUier .was in tiloom; 

And now retarn to find a’ clad 
in darkness and in gloom. 
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1 Jni’t tho happy, freshened sceno 
When summer's breath was there; 

But now 1 turn tny steps and tind 
. The winter bleak and ban;: 

I ' But still the winter is t» me 
An emblem of mjr fate; 

A scathed trunk«a withered tree; 

A scene laid desolate. 

My wife was in tlie bloom of yeats; 

My bairnics blythe and fair; 

But soon the bitter sant, saut tear 
Foretauled a heart o’ care. 

M}' wife i.s in her silent grave, 

My bairnies by her side; 

Houseless and cauld*, they coiildna thole 
The winter's stormy tide. 

The cottage on the lone lull-side; 

The burnie wimpliiig by; 

AVhere are t/eey now ? bleak W'a’s arc tliere— 

A channel waste and dry'! 

1 left them a’, 1 tint the best, 

For (Charlie's kingly right; 

And Oh ! that on sae fair a hone 
Should sot sae 4^rk a night! 

But still I dinua mourn the cause 
That made me lea' them a'; 

For Charlie’s gude—for Chariic’s sake 
" , " I yet could blythcly fa’* 

But now the lift is dim and dark, ^ 

That lately sltoiie sae clear; 

And 1 hae come to lay my banes 
By wife and bairnies dear. 

17. —GOOD FRIDAY* 

Holy Friday, or the Friday in Holy Week, was its 
more ancient and general appellation; the name 

* The Duke of Cumberland allowed his army to proceed to great 
excesses, after the decisive battle of Colloden, in order to quench tlie 
enterprising spirit of tbe unfortunate highlanders, who had joined the 
standard of Prince Charles. He spread havoc and devastation througii 
the whole extent of tbe highlands; burned down the cottages, and 
turned out the families amid the severities of winter, which is doubly 
felt in these mountainous parts, without the smallest shelter or sitp> 
port, to perish with cold and hunger.-«-^ee * Memoirs of tbeRcbtd- 
lioni, by L’Abbe J ohhstone, Aid^de^Camp to I^rd George M urray,* and 
others. 
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Go6d Friday is peculiar to the English Church.— 
Some singular customs^ on this day^ are recorded in 
T.T. for 18^, p. 09. See also T.T. for 1827, pp. 
94400. ^ 

The propensity of the Jews, in the early period of 
our history, to steal boys, and afterwards, on Good 
Friday, to crucify them, has been doubted by some 
auUiors. The circumstance which occurred at Noi^ 
wich is so well authenticated as to be beyond sus¬ 
picion. It is recorded in the Saxon Chronicle (A.D. 
1137), New Legend, London, 1316, Fabian, Ho- 
lingshed, &,c.; and tlie site of the church that was 
dedicated to Saint William still remains. In the 
^ reign ofKing Stephen, the Jews of Norwich, dwelling 
in Abraham^s Hall (in the Old Hay-market), seized 
on a boy, named Williami who was son of Wenstan, 
by Klwina, the daughter of Wulward, a priest, and 
wasbound to a tanner in Norwich. On the approach 
of Easter tiiese Jews enticed him to their houses, 
where he underwent the several punishments inflicted 
on^ur Lord. > On Good Friday they crucifled him 
great torment, wounding him in his left side; 
and on Easter-day they put the hody into a sack and 
carried it to a wood, about one mile north-east of 
Norwich, on Mushill Heath, to bury it; but as they 
entered ^e wood, Eilward, a burgess of Norwich, 
saw them, and silently followed them out of curi¬ 
osity to Iwow what they had got; and coming near, 
he perceived it was a human body; but they, discov¬ 
ering him, and fearing they should be taken, fled into 
the thickest pai't of the wood, and then bung up the 
body on a tree, and, returning home, took counsel with 
Urn rest of the Jews, and went to the sberilT, and pro¬ 
mised him a» hundred marks if he would free them 
frpm their dahger. The sherif immediately sent lor 
Hiward^ and forced him to swear that so long as he 
or the sherilF lived h'e would never accuse the Jews, 
d isoovdr the fact; but about flve years.afterwards, 
l^n he Iky on his death-bed, affrighted with the 
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imagination of seeing the boy, be discovered Uie 
whole matter; and the body being found in the wood, 
it iwas taken by the monks, and buried in the church- 
’ yard of the Holy Trinity, in Norwich; but many mi¬ 
racles being supposed to be wrought by it there, it was 
removed in the year of our Lord 1150, and enshrined 
in the church. 

18. —EASTER EVE. 

Blessing of Houses utEaster,—The week before Easter (says a 
recent tiavuller, in a letter from Pisa, dated March 30, unr 
house was blessed by the rector of the parish, who first asked 
us whether it were a custom among us to have oitr houses 
blessed at this time of tli»ycar: we answered, that it was not. 
He said it was his duty to bless every house in the parish; but, 
if it gave ofl'ence, he would omit ours. We assured him to the 
contrary; that we considered Ute blessing of a good tiiau a good 
thing, and wc should gladly receive it. ’ The next day <jur 
landlord’s wife came to ask tlie same question, saying, if we ob¬ 
jected, it should not be dune: at the same time, her manner 
showed that she would have thought her house in great danger 
if we refused, which, of course, we did nut. The day follow - 
ing, the lectur arrived, dressed in a little white cassock over liis 
black clothes, aceompaiiied by an inferior priest, in the same 
eustunie, by way of an uttchdaut. I'he former pronounced the 
blessing, in tin; name of the I’riiiity, on the house and its inha¬ 
bitants, and repeated the same ceremony up stairs and down 
stairs, in every hole and corner. The sequel of the .story is, 
that every house makes a small offering; the poor, of eggs; the 
more genteel, of chocolate: as vve wished to be consideied of 
the latter class, wc presented Itim with a pound of it. He 
became our linn friend and daily visiter.— Three Years' lUsideuce 
in Italy, 

Before twche o'clock at noon (ui the day before Easter (ob¬ 
serves fbe same entertaining author), the resmreetiou service 
begins at the Quii iual Chapel at Home. Exactly at that hour a 
eiirtaia is drawn hack, Viiiich conceals a picture of our Lord. 
Tlicn begins a universal peal from all the bells, accompanied 
with the beating of drums and firing of guns; and joy succeeds to 
'mourning. During the week, until this moment, a uiiiveisal 
stillness prevailed In the streets: not a bell was heard to ring in 
any of the churches. The drums, and all instruments of music, 
were silenced, and scarcely a loud word was to be ht'.'oil from 
the mourners as they traversed the streets. The churches were 
ail himg with black; and nobody, uo^eveu the English, appeared 
except ill that sable garb. 
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19. —EASTER DAY. 

An account of some very curious early English 
customs on this day will be found in our volume for 
1826, p. 73. For ceremonies practised in Frmce, at 
Easter, see T.T. for 1828, pp, 85-87. The following 
account of Easter at TouUnm is communicated, by 
a correspondent to the ‘ Mirror 

From the morning of Good Friday silence reigns 
over the town; not a bell is beard, and the supersti¬ 
tious pjBople imagine the bells are all gone to St. 
Peter's; their customary amusements about the streets 
are suspended; and though they do not at any time 
live very luxuriously, at this Reason they fast with 
great rigour. We visited the chapel belonging to the 
little convent of lies Fr^res; at one end was a kind of 
stage, the distance representing Mount Calvary, with 
the cross; in the foreground was an altar, on which 
was the iignre of a lamb asleep; two automaton 
figures, habited as Roman soldiers, were placed on 
either side, also asleep; and.a beautiful fountain of 
real water played in front. At the moment tliey sup¬ 
pose our Saviour to have risen, tlie cannons fire, and 
all the bells begin to ring at once (returned from St. 
Peter's, of course, by me same means they went), 
which has, undoubtedly, a very imposing etfect. 
Upon revisiting the chapel, we found the lamb gone, 
the soldiers had started upon their feet, in a posture of 
great surprise and alarm; and between the altar and 
rile mount was Uie figure of our Saviour ascending. 
A custom at this time prevails, which has, no doubt, 
the same origin as the paschal eggs. The moment 
the bells begin to ring, every one hastens to their 
friend or neighbour nearest at blind, uttering a 
patois rhyme, signifying, * Hallelujah! the omelet for 
to-morrow;' and the person tims addressed must 
accordingly furnish an omelet for the women's break¬ 
fast next morning. This occasions a great deal of 
amusement, as frequSutly two persons will be en¬ 
deavouring to win of the other at the same time, when 
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the only chance is, which can speak the fastest. High 
mass is, of course, celebrated in the churches; after 
which the priest walks in processiem under a hand¬ 
some canopy, and blesses all the people who choose 
(O'Come to him. The rest of the day is spent in dif- 
femt kinds of amusement and feasting. 

Tq Dos Caspar MELCHfoa Jovellanos ; for the Damlr 

Holioays. , 

A truce now. dear Jov£'. to care for a season ! 

Conic —iSoslcr is nigh—to the lute let us sing. 

Whilst (he March wind pines sadly, gay strains such as Tcos 
Heard aarblrd ’midst grapes to her bard’s attic string; 

Ur hesidu the mild fire, bid with exquisite converse 
The fugitive hours jiass in brilliant relief: 

They go—but from night’s shady keeping return not; 

Why then by lost dreams should w'c make tliem more brief? 

As to gold the while down on the summer-peach changes. 

So the bloom that my cheek early feathered is fled; 

And the years that have passed, bringing wisdom but slowl}, 
With thousand gray ringlets have mantled my bead. 

1 ha^ e seen the vale smile beneath April’s sweet blu.ssotns. 
Beneath burning June Imvc I seen them decay; 

And the pomp and profusioii of viiiy (ictober, 

Before dull December waste coldly away. 

Yes ! the days and winged months escape from us like shadows, 
And ycam follow months, as t^ sca-billows pass— 

Mind it not—we’ve a cbaim against Time’s revolutions, 

In the bright golden iiqubr that latq(hs iu the glass. 

Poor it out; crowned with m} rtle and rose, we will Irighten 
Chagrin far away with our long merry shout; 

And ill pledges quaffed oft' to wit, wine, and dear woman, 
Disregard the rude elements warring Without. 

For what are they to us, if our bosoms beat lightly, 

, And beauty and song set our prisoned souls free; 

Whilst the bliss which a king would exchange for a sceptre, 
Love, the holy enchantress, consigns me in (face? 

1 remember one eve when the son, half in shadow. 

Sank slow to bis own w'eslem island afar. 

Whilst the peasants and peasant-girls danced near my trellis, 
And 1 in the porch touched my festal guitar; 

How I sang the rich treasure which Heav’n in its bouiit) 

Had lent to console me in pleasure and paiu; 

And in prayers fur thy welfare implored alt iis angels— 

’J’by w elfare, so dear to our own native Spain; 
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Smit with passionate thirst, in my riglit band the (maker 
1 filled till the bright bubbles danced o'er the top, 

And to thee and to.thine, in a frenzy of feeling, 

Brained it maufiiUy off to the last purple drop: 

And whilst maiden and youth stood in loud admiration 
Applauding the feat, how 1 filled it a^uin, 

And with yet deeper rapture a second time emptied 
Its bowi of the glory that brightened my brain; 

Singing still, singing still in my zeal for tby gl()r>, 

As now to my lute in its ardent excess, 

Thy virtues, thy fame in the land's future story. 

And the bliss, more thau all, that in thee w c possess! 

I'oreiffn Review. 

The author of a ‘ Narrative of Three Years’ Re¬ 
sidence in Italy/ while noticing the ceremonies at 
Rome on this day, says, the show was, indeed, very 
splendid, but much more like a theatrical representa¬ 
tion than an acceptable service in honour of that 
glorious Being who inhabitoth eternity, and who wills 
that his worsmppers adore Him in spirit and in truth. 
The scene was gay and animated. Every one looked 
pleased at being disencumbered from their sombre 
garments, which were now exchanged for all which 
fashion and finery could display. The church, and 
the whole piaz:^a before it, were crowded with all 
classes of persons in gala dress. The Pope was 
carried, in magnificent state, through the church, 
shaded by waving peacocks’ feathers, attended by 
his guardia nobile, in princely uniform, glittering 
with gold, their hdmete adorned with plumes of 
feathers; the ambassadors and their wives, the se¬ 
nator and his train, the Armenian bishop and priests, 
in very splendid robes, the cardinals, bishops, and 
all the Roman troops, in grand procession. In short, 
every one around * was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple and scarlet, and decked with gold and pre- 
mous stones and pearls!’ The ceremonies con¬ 
cluded with the blessing, which the Pope pronounced 
from the terrace, as before; and the people below 
leceived it on their knees, looking up, with eager eyes. 
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for the indulgences which are scattered among them 
by some of the cardinals. 

In tlic evening, the festivity of this holy day was 
concluded by a grand illumination of St. Peter’s, 
and firo'Works at the castle of St. Angelo. On en¬ 
tering the piazza, we bjBheld the architecture of the 
dome, fa(;‘ade, and colonnade, all maikcd out by soft 
lamps; and while we remained lost in admiration, 
a deep-toned bell tolled; and in a moment, as if 
struck by a magical wand, the whole iabiic burst 
into a dazzling blaze of the most brilliant light; nor 
could wc conceive how the sudden transition was 
ciTccted. From hence we drove to a large building 
opposite the castle ot St. Angelo, from whence we 
saw the fire-works. St. Peter’s, in all its blaze of 
glorj' until they began, still looked very brilliant; 
but fiom the moment when the girandole blazed 
foitli, which is meant to imitate an eruption from 
the crater of Vesuvius, the inlenj*c light of the lire- 
w'oiks, in a great measure, eclipsed that of the illu¬ 
mination. There is a baptism of Jews at Ihe church 
of St. John Lateran, at which every jear on<* or two 
aic induced to receive baptism, either tor the sake 
of the thirty pounds given on the occasion, or from 
some other motive: but very few, if any, are sup¬ 
posed to be real converts. I have eve ii been told, 
tliat the same Jew has been baptized moie than once, 
when no other could be persuaded to come, that the 
appearance may be kept up. 

19. —SAINT ALPHEGE, 

Archbishop ot Canterbury, was stoned to death at 
Greenwich, A.D. J012. 

20, 21. —EAbTER MONDAY and TUESDAY. 

An account of some curious customs on these days, 
in difieient parts of England, will l>e found in T.T. 
Ibr 1822, p. 107: see also our volume for 1823, p. 75, 
and T.T. for 1828, p. 86. 
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*21. 1828. —REV. JOSHUA GILPIN DIED, /XT. 73. 

He was Vicar of Wrockwardinc, Slifopshire, and was ’l^ell 
known for bis valuable publications. His ftrst was * An Essay on 
the Peace of 1783,’ from the Preneb of the Rev. J. W. de la 
Ficebere, Vicarof Madely, qnarto, 1785. His next was ‘ The Por¬ 
trait of Saint Paul, or the True Model for Christians and Pastors,’ 
from the French Manuscript of the' same author, two volumes oc¬ 
tavo, 1791. It has since been printed in a cheap form, in one 
volume 12mo, and has gone through many editions, and should 
be in the library of every Christian minister. In tfie year 1808 
he published * A Monument of Parental Aflection to a dear and 
only Son.’ This was Joshua Rowley Gilpin, who was born 
January 30, 1788, and died September 6, 1806. This is a pub¬ 
lication worthy the perusal of every parent and of every child. 

From the preliminary address we extract the following afTccting 
passages :->* 

* 1 formerly indulged a hope, that my pastoral labours in this place 
would be one day seconded by the happier efforts of my son, from 
the pulpit of his father. This flattering expectation is now cut 
off for ever; but, though 1 must not present him to y(»u in the 
church as a publio'preacher, permit me to introduce him to your 
family chclos as a silent monitor. By snob a. procedure 1 shall 
secure to myself the wished assistance of my departed son; and, 
while 1 declare the great trntlis of the gospel in your ptihlic as¬ 
semblies, he shall privately call your attention to the unvertainty 
of humm life, the loveliness of early piety, and the blessedness of 
dying in the favowr of God. 

*Nor do my views terminate even here; since, after having 
retained him as my coadjutor, it appears possible to leave him 
among you as my successor. The time is fast approaching, when 
you will sec me borne to that grave wliicli is already prepared 
to receive me. But, long after- my ministerial exercises shall 
have reached their final peritH], and )vben you, my brethren, shall 
be sleeping around mc- in the diist^my dearest son may con¬ 
tinue to act, through the medium of this little volume, as the 
modest instructor of your descendants, persuading them by his 
owm bright example, aiid haply prevailing with some of tbeitn to 
become followers (f those who, through faith and patience, tnjbertt,. 
the prmnisee* 

In the year 1811, Mr. Gilpin published ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress 
from Ibis World to that which is to come, in two parts, by John 
Buuyan; a new and corrected edition, in which the (ihrascology of 
the author is somew^t improved, some of his obscurities cluci- 
daied, and some of his redundancies done away.* The origin of 
this work is thus mentioned^y Mr. G. in bis address to the reader; 
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* At the flf^e of Uiirteeu or fourteen, Biy dear departed son request* 
ed mo, ill vain, to undertake the reviml and correction of this 
well-known work; my disinclination to suck an nndertakini: being 
at tbat i^me abgolnicly insuperable, But sinoe the removal of my 
beloved Ih)>, among many other aiccting reoollectiosg, hie urgent 
request has been frequently brought to my nvit^j and that requeit 
has been so powerfully backed, notb by friends at homo, and 
strangers abroad, as to overcome all my relnaiDing reluctance.' 
Mr. (a. afterwards, says, * Had I not considered the Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress as one of the most useful publications tbat ever appeared, <»r 
that is ever likely to appear, in ifae Christian world, 1 should 
never have troubled myself about its form or fadnon, nor have 
foil any (ioncern for its future fortune in the world* But deeply 
convinced of itn important tendency, and lying under the weight 
of many obligations to the autbmr of tins ^mirable production, 
both as to ulcasuro and profit, I have thus endeavoured to dis¬ 
charge a debt of giatitnde to the excellent, though illiterate 
Buuyan.' 

Acquiescing in these sciiUtnenls,. we beg leave respectfully to 
submit to the cunimitteo of The S^etp for Promoting Chnstim 
whether this work, and this edition of it, is not well 
worthy a plac<‘ in their Supplemontal Catnlo^wf, and more espe¬ 
cially hm Thf Progreso of the Pdgrim GoodrWtOM ttt jacolnnteal 
linns IS already Uieic.— J. P. 

23.-— SAINT GEORGE, 

The patron Saint of England.—See T.T. for 1821, 
i>. J07. The King's birth day is kept on this day, 
being his name-day, in imitation of the custom in 
Catholic countries. 

25. —S4INT MARK. 

This Evangelist wrote his gospel about the year 
G3. He died in tlie 8th year of Nero, and was 
buried at Alexandria. The custom of sitting and 
watching in the church'porch, on St. Mark's Eve, still 
exists in some parts of the north of England* A 
curious narrative, by Mr. Gervas Holies, relatiTe to 
this day, may be seen in onr last volume, p. 89. 

26. —LOW SUNDAY. 

It was a custom amo^ the primitiYe Christians, 
on the first Sunday after EasteT^ay, to repeat some 
part of the solemnity of that grand festival; whence 
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this Sunday took the name of Lom^Sunday^ being ce¬ 
lebrated as a feasts though in a lower degree. 

*APRll., 1826.^^—ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOUNDED- 
The hoaie No. S3, Bruton Street, wajs taken in 1826, an<l 
Rtted up for the museum; and a plot of ground in the Regent's 
Park was obtained for exhibiting a living eollection. SirT. Stam¬ 
ford Raffles w as the piincii»al founder and the first president of this 
smsiefy. The second meeting of the society took place in 
March, 1827, when, in oonsequenee of tlie death of the president, 
the Maniucss of Lansdown was chosen to that ofiice. The mu¬ 
seum in Bruton Street consists of several thousand animals or 
parts of animals, the greater part of which have been voluntarily 
routrihnted. Last year, the collection which Sir Stamford Raffles 
formed in Sumatra, some valuable eastern animals, a remarkable 
collection of boms by Major General Uardwieke, an ostrich by 
the king, and a number of presents by other individuals, were 
added; and daring the present year various accessions have been 
made. In the society's menagerie and garden, situated on the 
north-eastern ride of the Eeffent*» Park, not far beyond the new 
St. Catherine's Church and Hospital, nearly two hundred living 
animals are exhibited in suitable paddocks, dens, and aviaries. 
Among the most attractive of these, are two beautiful llamas, a 
leopard, some kangaroos bred in this countiy, a pair of emus, and 
three bears. Specimens of the ratel, or Indian badger, ich¬ 
neumons, tiger cats, badgers, monkeys, &€., add to the attrac¬ 
tions of the menagerie. Some valuable animals, from the aridit' 
regions, have been lately presented by flie Hudson's Bay Com¬ 
pany ; such as Canadian lynxes, arctic foxes, porcupines, horned 
owls, &G. The ornithological department comprises several 
species of eagles, cranes, gulls, gannets, cormorants, with variou.s 
gallinaceous birds. 

TIte Prooriss of Zoology. 

What a fashionable place 
Soon the Riupent’s Park wilt grow 1 
Not alone the human race 
To survey its beauties go; 

Birds and beasts of efv’ry hue. 

In order and sobriety. 

Come, Invited by the Zo¬ 
ological Society. 

Notes of invitation go 
To the west and to the east, 

Begging of the Hippopo- 
Tamus here to come and feast: 

Sheep and pgUtherS here we view, 

Monstrous contrariety! 

Alt United the Zo¬ 
ological Society. * 
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Monk( ^ s U ave their native seat, 

Monkeys green and monkeys bine. 

Other monkeys here tomeett 
And kindly ask, * Pray bow d*ye do?' 

From New Ilollatid the emu. 

With his better moftty, 

Has paid a visit to the Zo> 

Ological Society, 
litre we see the lazy tor- 
Toise creeping with his shell, 

And the drowsy, drowsy dor- 
Mottse dreaming in his cell; 

Here from all parts of the U- 
Niverst we meet variety. 

Lodged and boarded by the Zo¬ 
ological Society. 

Bears at pleasure lonnge and roll, 

Lf aditig lives devoid of pain, 

Half day climbing up a pole, 

Half day eUinbtng down again; 

Their minds tormtnted by no su¬ 
perfluous anxiety, 

While on good terms with tbi Zo¬ 
ological Society. 

Would a mammoth could be found. 

And made across the sea to swim! 

But now, alas! upon the ground 
The bones alone are left of him t 
1 fear a hungry mammoth too, 

(So monstrous and unquiit be), 

By hunger urged, might eat the Zo¬ 
ological Society • Ckminm JBoi, lb2*» 
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!S 0 tronomtcal ^ccumnte0 

/h APHIIj 1329< 

Those brilliant constellationfi which have commu¬ 
nicated such splendour to the wintry sky^ will soon 
be lost in the solar effulgence. Aries, by the middle 
of tlie month, will have disappeared; the brightness 
of Taurus will be diminished by its approximation to 
the western horizon; while the mild beauty of Ple¬ 
iades will scarce pierce the twilight of the vernal eve. 
Orion, with its belt, will no longer glitter with that 
radiance, which, when aided by an atmosphere refined 
by frost, shone fortlr with increased intensity; this 
' sentinel of winter,* as if released from its vigilance, 
ceases to suspend its watchful light over the sleep¬ 
ing nations, and hastens with its bright companion, 
Sirius, to mingle its fainter glories with tlie solar 
beams .—IMerary Gazette. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Taurus at 7 m. past d in the morn¬ 
ing of the 20th of this month: he will also be eclipsed 
on the 3d; but as the eclipse will happen under the 
following circumstances, it will necessarily be invki 
hie in this country. The ecliptic conjunction will 
rake place at 21i m. past 10 at night, in longitude 
0* 13° d3j*, the Mooa*s latitude at the time being 354' 
south. The Sun will'be centially eclipsed in the me¬ 
ridian at 564 In longitude 149^ 61' west, 

and latitude 32° 15' south; ho will also rise and set 
during this period as in the following 

TABLE. 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting far every fifth Day. 

April ht, Sun rises 83 m. after 6, hi ts 27 m. after fl 


Otl) • •.. 

1 *. ■ ■ 2S 


• • a • f • K 

11th .... 

.... 14 

...... 5 .... 45 


iStb «... 

> *«■. 4 



21si .... 

.... 45 

. 4 5 

.7 

26lli .... 

.*..40 
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Equation of Time, 

To change time, as shown by a good suhTdial, to 
that which should be indicated at & aatne'moment 
by a well-regulated clock, it must be corrected by the 
quantities inserted in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day, 

* fm 

Wednesday .. April Ut, to the time by the dial add 3 39 

Monday.6th..,. .... 2 30 

Saturday ..11th.I 6 

Thursday ..16th. from the time by the dial atr&. 0 12 

Tuesday.21st. 1 21 

Sunday....26th...... 2 IS 

For any day intermediate to those in the Table, the 
quantity to be employed must be found by proportion. 

Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon, 

New Moon .... 3d day, at si m. past 10 at night 

First Quarter.. Ilth 7.2 in the morning 

Full bloon .... 10th........226 .............. 

Last Quarter . .26th.; .55...2 in the afternoon 

Moon's Passage over the Meridian. 

The following passages of the Moon over the lirst 
meridian will afford Cpportunities for observation, if 
the weather prove favourable at the respective times: 
they will, of course, require a slight correction for 
any ether meridian than that of the Royal Observa- 
toVy* 

April 9th at 8 m. after 5'in the afternoon 
10th •. 54 «....• 5 
11th •» 42 6 .............. 

13th .. 28.7 in the evening 

13th .. 13.8. 

14th .. 56.8. 

15th .. 39.9. 

16th .. 22.10.. 

17th •• 6 11 

24th .. 4.4 in the morning 

S5th .. 59 ^4.,.. « 

26th .. 54 ...... 5 
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Phenomena Planetarum. 

Pham of Venus, 

This planet now resembles the full Moon; her 
brilliancy^ howeTer, is far less than when she is nearer 
the earth, though her illuminated disk is then much 
smaller. 

• i-.f Illnminated part sb 11*71010 
April pirt..:... =r 0*38990 

Eclipses of Jupiter* s Satellites, 

Only the following four eclipses of the first and 
second of the satellites will be visible this month: 
viz. 

Immersions. 

Fii&l; Satellite •• 1st day, at 44in. 43 s* aftpi 4 in Ibe morning 

10th. G .. 4.3 .1 . 

17th. 0 .. 3o.3 . 

Second Satellite, 9th.13 .. 30.3 .. 

Form of Saturn's Ring. 

The relative proportions of Saturn’s ring, at this 
period, are the following* Our youthful readers should 
be reminded, that it is the southern side of the ring 
which is now visible, as indicated by the sign — be^ 
ing prefixed to the conjugate axis. 

Anrii ^ Transrerge axis sss 1*000 
^ t Conjugate axis ss — 0 400 

Coftfunction gf the Moon with the Planets and Stars. 

April 7th,with 11 in Taunts .. at 11 Jn tha morning 

7lh ... .sr .. Taurus. at noon 

7th .... « ., Taurus.Sin the afternoon 

13th Gammr.6 ....t.. 

I3th •...3« .. Canoer..*.. G. 

9l8t ..... y «, Libra•*...• 4 in the morning 
SGth « .. g.. Capricorn •. 7 *.. 

Other Phenomena. 

Saturn will be in quadrature at 45 m. afier 1 in the 

morning of the 18th; and Georgium Sidus at half past 

8 in the evening of the 26th of this month. 

* • 

We shall insert hero the following instances to 
show the great utility of the Marine Barometer, when 
its friendly admonitions are strictly regarded. As the 
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Chronometer should be its never-failing companion, 
we also subjoin a striking instance of its utility io 
those whose business is on the bosom of great waters. 
-*-See Arnott's Elements of Physics, 

To the husbandman 11^ barometer is of consider¬ 
able use, by aiding and correcting his prognostica¬ 
tion of the weather drawn from local signs familiar 
to him; but its great ose as a weather-glass seems 
to be to the mariner, who roams over the whole 
ocean, under skies and climates altogether new to 
him. The watchful captain of the present day, trust¬ 
ing to this extraordinary monitor, is often enabled to 
take in sail, and to make ready for tire storm, where, 
in former times, the dreadful visitation would have 
fallen upon him unprepared. The marine barometer 
has not yet been in general use for many years, and 
the author was one of a numerous crew who proba¬ 
bly owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude. 'Fhe sun 
had just set with placid appearance, after a beautiful 
afternoon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch 
was proceeding, when the captain’s order came to 
prepare, with ^ haste, for a storm. The barometer 
had begun to |all with appalling rapidity. As yet 
the old sailors had not perceived even a threatening 
in the sky, and they were surprised at the extent and 
hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awfhl hurricane 
burst upon them than Uie most experienced bad ever 
braved. Nothing coidd withstand it; the sails, already 
furled and closdy hound to the yards, wore riven 
away in tatters; even the bare yards and masts were 
in great part disabled; and at one tinie the whole 
rigging had nearly fallen by the board. 8ncb, for a 
few boors, was &e mingled rqar ef die hurricane 
above, of the waves iround^ and of the incessant 
peals of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, 
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and, amidst the general consternation, even the trum¬ 
pet sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for the 
little tube of mercury which had given the warning, 
neither the extraordinary strength of the noble ship, 
nor the skill and energies of the commander, would 
have saved one man to tell the tale. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the wind was again at rest, but the ship 
lay upon the yet heaving waves an unsightly wreck. 

dftronotiuun 

It would be exceeding the limit marked out for 
this general work, to speak more particularly of those 
admirable watches which have been produced, within 
the last thirty years, under the name of chronometers, 
for the purpose of finding the longitude at sea; but 
the author may, perhaps, be excused for mentioning 
here a moment of surprise and delight which he ex¬ 
perienced when he first saw their singular perfection 
experimentally proved. After months spent at sea, 
in a long passage from South America to Asia, his 
pocket chronometer, with others on board, announced 
one morning that a certain point of land was now 
bearing nordi from the ship, at a distance of only 
fifty miles: in an hour afterwards, when a mist had 
cleared away, the looker-out on the mast gave the 
joyous call of * land a-head!' verifying the report ot 
the chronometers almost to one mile, after a voyage 
of thousands. It is allowable at such a moment, with 
the dangers and uncertainties of ancient navigation 
before the mind, to exult, in contemplating what man 
has now achieved—in contemplating the correctness 
of the sciences, and the perfection of the various arts 
which contribute to such a result as now related. 


We shall now introduce to our readers the follow¬ 
ing lines, which require neither apology nor com¬ 
ment:— 
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To the Moon : % Jane Taylor. 

What is it Uwt gives thee, mild Queen of Night, 

That secret intelligent grace! 

Or why should 1 gaze %vi& such pensive delight 
On thy fair, but insensible face ? 

What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam, 

Beyond the warm sunshitiu of day! 

Thy ^som is cold as the glittering stream 
Where dances thy tremulous ray! 

Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrows beguile. 

Or griers fond indulgence suspend? 

Yet, where is the mourner but welcomes thy smile. 

And loves thee—almost as a friend? 

The tear that looks bright^ in the beam, as it flows, 
Unmoved dusttbou ever behold;— 

The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose. 

To thee oft, in vain, hath been told! 

Yet soothing thou art,—and for ever I find. 

Whilst w'atching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure steal over my mind. 

Poetical, pensive, and sweet! 

1 think of the years that ibr ever have fled; 

Of follies—^by others forgot; 

Of joys that are vanished—and hopes that are dead; 

And of fiiendshipB that were- —and are not! 

1 think of the future, still gazing the while. 

As thcMugb tboii’dst those secrets reveal; 

But nc^erdost thou grant one encounigingsmile, 

To answer the mournful appeal. 

Thy beams, which so bright through my casement appear. 
To far distant regions extend ; 

Illumine the dwellings of tiiosc that are dear. 

And sleep on the grave of a friend. 

Then still must 1 love thee, mild Queen of the Night 
Since feeling and laucy agree 

To make thee a source of unfailing delight,— 

A friend and a solace to me ! 


Wattest Poetical Allmm. 
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Cf)e Jlaturaltsft’jB Btat^ 

For APRIL 1829. 

Childhood, who, like an Aprilmorn, appears 
Sunshine-and rain, hopes clouded o'er with fears, 

Pleased and displeased by starts, in passion warm, 

In reakoB weak; who wrought Into a storm. 

Like to the fretful hiHows of the deep, 

Soon spends hisrago, and cries himself asleep. 

CRURCHlLt. 


Now Aprii. pours its copious showers, 

' Keplenishing the glebe anew; 

Awakrned Nature's fertile powers 
' Her tender herbage rears to view. 

Thus, mouldering saints beneath the clod, 

Shall in immortal vigour grow; 

Awakened by the voice of God, 

Who bids the springing floweret blow. beck. , 

I n this month the business of creation seems re¬ 
sumed. The vital spark rekindles in dormant exis^ 
fences; and all things ' live, and move, and bate 
their being.’ The earth puts on her livei^ to await 
the call of her lord; the air breathes gently on his 
cheek, and conducts to his ear the warblings of the 
birds, and the odours of new-born herbs and flowers; 
the great eye of the world ^ sees and shines’ with 
bright and gladening glances; the waters teem with 
‘life; man himself feels the revivifying and all-per¬ 
vading influence; and his 

Spirit holds! communion sweet 
With the brighter spirits of die sky, ^ 


See, April comes! r primrose coronal 
Circling her sunny temples, and her vest 
pranked with the bare-beil and the violet: 
Like a young widow, beautiful in tears, 
She ushers in the Spring 1 


WtiUs's Poetical Album, 
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O! u<iw glad Nature liiinita upon mine eye— 

The aliroiid of care is rent. Deep rapture thritU' 

My waking heart; for life's deforming ills, 

That come like sbadidwi when the storm is nigh, 
Foreboding strife, at length have floated by. 

And left my spirit free! The skylark trills 
His matin song; the cloud^rcsemhliog hills 
Ill dim cerulean beauty slnmbering lie, 

And form the throne cd'Peace; the silver stream 
Is sparkling in the sun->"its bright waves seem 
Instinct with joy; the verdant breast ot' Earth 
Teems with deligbt.**>Tbe past is like a dream, 

A dull trance broken by tber voice of mirth, 

Or grey mist scattered by the morning beam! 

U. L. RICHARDSON. 

The student of botany will find ample amusement 
in this month: vegetation^ in all its fonns, presents 
countless objects for admiration—for inquiry and re¬ 
flection. There is a positive source of pleasure in 
knowing the species of plants individually. Every 
plant of which we acquire a knowledge by sight, so 
as to be able to recognize it again when it comes in 
pur way, is not only a distinct source of pleasure at 
&st, but the pleasure is repeated and increased when 
we see it for the second and third times, or after 
some time, or in any other circumstances relatively 
to ourselves or to the plant. In this way, with no 
other knowledge of plants than that of being able to 
name them when wc see them, and, consequently, to 
communicate our ideas respecting them to others, 
they may prove sources of the most interesting as¬ 
sociations. But even this pleasure, derived from 
what may be termed the trivial knowledge of plants, 
; may be greatly enhanced by extending our views to 
circumstances connected with them not striefly bo¬ 
tanical. Thus we may view them with regard to 
their geological relation in any particular country, 
their geographical distribution relatively to tlie world, 
their migration from one country to another, their re¬ 
lation to climate, ilieir being domestic plants follow¬ 
ing man, their being social (groWing in masses) or 
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solitary, tlicir beings abundant or rari?, their> katoral 
modes of propagation, their itatural enemies (Mrmeiift 
whether among other plants or among animalsf thoK 
history with regard to mao, and their properties, uses, 
and culture. A mere general lover of plants, ttere- 
fore, who knows no more of them» in a strictly bo¬ 
tanical sense, than their names, may add greatly tp 
the pleasure which be derives from this taste, by 
simply acquiring something of that knowledge which 
may be called the inogtttphy of plants* It must be 
evident that cultivators, by adding to their stock of 
this description of knowledge, would not merely 
greatly increase tbeir enjoyments, but would also 
contribute to their (trofessional improvement,^ and 
would add to their p 9 |^as well as to tiieir pleuilH^. 


The nanber of dilTereUt Bpenics of plants which have been de* 
scribed is about 50,000; but botanists are goneraltj^ agreed tbsU 
probably as many still remain undescribed; and, that tiie number 
of isegetaUd species on the sorfiu;e of the earib ongbr not to be 
entimated nnder 100,000. We may be slnioir at the amount of 
this number; but our astonishment abates when we find that our 


owft island, which is but a mere misty speck, 
broad /.ones of sunshine * where the flowers 
tains about 1,500 native flowering plants, 
described, almut eight thousand belong to 
classes, and of these nearly 2,000 are grosi 
temperate eliinaics (he species of (bis most 



red with those 
ighten,’ con* 
50^000 pll 
of ilte 
n cold 
intbresting 



important family are comparatively dimfimtive in sine*/ In 
our climate, for instanoe, the grasses arc somewhat remaricftble 
among vegetables for t^ir bumblo stature, and theH inoon- 

2 >icttoas appearance; while in the warmer regions of ^ 
le bamboo and canes, which are species of the so 
emulate trees in height and beauty. But what oursl 
in individual magnitude, is fbr more than compens 
eomparativo vasCness of the number of individuals, 
climates, one plant may be seen beie, and aiiolfaer there, wnn 
in their size, astonish an European, when he is fold that they 
belong to the family of the grasses; but there he would search in 
vain for those swards of grass, and green meadows, with wbkdi 
almost the whole aqiect of bis own climate is verdant. 
might iBnd one plant stately enough to shade him from the tonnPt, 
sun, and to barbotir am<mg its boughs many a tropical bird with 
its bright metallic pluniage; but be could not find a lea covered 
with lowing herds, or with bleating flocks, on the soft sward of 
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^tvhich he could lie down, and listen to the lark that sings to him 
from heaven, sending down its clear notes on the lirst sunhcams 
of spring. It is in temperate climates—^in those regions where 
man has made tlie greatest advances in civiliaation—where the 
coInforts and conveniences of this life are most numerous around 
ifaim—and the realities of that which is to come are most brightly 
seen above him—that this family of plants exists in greatest 
ecpnomic value. It is one of the most important in every cli¬ 
mate ; for it is from one species of grass or other that the present 
numbers of men, as well as the domestic animals that serve him, 
derive their sustenance. Hie maize or Indian corn of the west; 
the rice of the east; the wheat and other grains of the north; 
equally belong to this tribe of plants. 

The vegetable kingdom (observes Dr. Lempriere) may be 
donsidered one of the principal instruments by which Providence 
keeps in union the several parts of the natural world, and pro¬ 
motes its respective operations. Without it the earth, from a de¬ 
ficiency of covering, would soon lose its texture ; and its inte¬ 
gral parts being exposed, its aggregation would be disjointed 
and destroyed by tlie operation of the other elements. The at¬ 
mosphere, whose purity aud elasticity depend upon vegetable 
evfi^ration, would no longer preserve animal life, or by its pres- 
sufp keep in due place the minuter parts of which the crust of 
the.^obe is composed; while the various animals, many of them 
magnitude and powers, tliat may be considered graroini¬ 
ls, would become beasts of preyt that would soon depopu- 
tlie world, and, with the other causes, render it a mass of 
laos and desolation. Even man would be gross and fero¬ 
cious, and his energies being no longer called forth, or his intel¬ 
lectual powers exercised, ho would soon he more dangerous 
than the beasts of the forest by which he is surrouttded, aud the 
wqtjid would have been created in vain. But it has been wisely 
anp^most benevolently ordained to bo otherwise. In the place 
dr a rough and unseemly covering, which the earth would in that 
oUse present to the eye, or that disturbance of its several parts 
whioh w'ould render it useless to the purposes of creation, or in¬ 
accessible to human approach; we uniformly find in all those 
countries most fitted fur the occupation of man, vegetation 
itkoundiiig in all its beauty and usefulness, giving life and cha¬ 
ncier to the surrounding scenery, and preserving in due form 
and place the several parts in ail their natural shapes, proportions, 
distances, affording capabilities of production suitable to the 
constitution and wants of those that are dependent upon it for 
its supplies,—-preserving in due purity and equilibrium the vary- 
rotates of the atmosphere, constantly deteriorated by animal 
Siration, combustion, and mineral absorption,—and, aSove all, 
ferring on man, indubitably the first object of the creation, 
S>se comprehensive resources and excitements to action, through 

O 
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he operation of which his inteUeciual and moral puw'crs have 
teen developed, and bis social propensities have been directed to 
be most usefUl ends .—Lectures on Nainrul History: 



The Cuckoo. See p. 
^prtC. 


{From the French of Ilemy Bellcau.} 


April, sweet month, the daintiest of all, 
Fair thee befal: 

April, fond hope of frnits that lie 
In bads of swathing cotton wrapt. 

There closely lapt. 

Nursing their tender infancy* 

I t 

April, that dost thy yellow, green, and blue, 
All round thee strew, 

When as thou go*st, the grassy floor 
Is with a million flowers dcpeiiit. 

Whose colours quaint 
Have diapered the meadows o'er. 

April, at whose glad coiniiig Zephyrs rise 
With whispered sighs, 

Then bn their light wing brush away, 
Ahd bang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their aifry mesh 
To tangle Flora on her way. 
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April, it U thy hand that doth unlock. 

From plain and rock* 

Odours and hues, a balmy store. 

That breathing’ lie on Nature's breast^ 

So richly blest, 

7'bat earth or heaven can ask no more. 

• • ♦ 

'I'is thou that dost, with summons blythc and soft, 
EUgh up aloft. 

From banishment these heralds bring. 

These laxcllofrs, that along the aur 
Scud swift and hear 
Glad tidings of the nlen^y spring. 

April, the^awthorn and 'the egluittne, ^ 

Purple w'oodbiue, 

Sjtreaked pink, and lily*eiip,and rose. 

And thyme, and marjot'am, are spreading, 

‘ Where thou airt treading. 

And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 

The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray; 

And in her fitful strain doth run 
A thonsaiid and a thousand changes, 

Witli voice that ranges 
'llirough every sweet division. 



Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund primo 
Of the spring-time, 

The hives pour out their lusty young, 

And hear’^ the yelloW bees that ply. 

With laden thigh. 

Murmuring the flowery wilds among. 
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May aball with pomp his wavy wealth utifdkl, 

His firuits of gold, 

His fertilizing dews, that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 

And, like a gem. 

Red honey in the waxen cell. 

Who will may praise him; bat my voice shall be, 

Sweet month, for thee ^ 

Thon that to her dost owe thy name. 

Who saw the searwave’s foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 

Whence forth to life and light she came. 

London Magazine, 

The arrival of the swattow, about the middle of 
this mouth, foretels the approach of summer, whose 
coming^oweyer, is too often retarded by the re¬ 
turn of W^inter in angry mood, hurling his last hail¬ 
storms at the 'proud-pied* and flower-wreathed head 
of April. 

By iSpring’s first sunbeam from her wintry rest, 

Lo! waked to toil th’ industrious mallow hies 

To seek a shelter for her clayey nest, 

And for her curious masonry, supplies: 

She cleaves the air with steady speed, and gay 
Gathers her insect prey, stUl journeying on, 

Sips, as she skims the river, on her way, 

Prattles to passers by, but halts with none. 

TIs done, 'tis tenanted, that little dome i 
With duty still anlired her young she rears; 

Prunes and instructs the unfledged wing to roam, 

Then ends her destined task, and dists^ipears. 

O! boastful reason, loitering life away, 

See how poor instinct fills her humbler day. 

MRS. O.G. RICHilRDSON« 

There are but few persons in the United States 
(observes Mr. Wilson, in his American Ornitholc^y) 
unacquainted with this gay, innocent, and active little 
bird. Indeed, ^e whole, tribe are so distinguished 
from the rest of small birds by their sweeping rapidity 
of flight, their peculiar aerial evolutions of wing over 
OUT fields and rivers, and through our very streets, 
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from morning; to night, that the light of heat^ itself, 
the sky, the trees, or any other common objects of 
nature, are not better known than Uie swallows. 
We welcome their first appearance with delight, as 
the faithful harbingers and companions of flowery 
spring, and ruddy summer; and when, after a long 
frost-bound and boisterous winter^ we hear it an> 
nounced, that ‘ The swallows are come,* what de> 
lightful ideas are associated with the simple tidings! 

The wonderful activity displayed by these birds 
forms a striking contrast to the slow habits of most 
other animals. It may be fairly questioned, whether 
among the whole feathered tribes which heaven has 
formed to adorn this part of the creation, there be 
any that, in the same space of time, pass over an 
equal ei^ent of surface with Uie swallow. Let a 
person take his stand, on a fine summer evening, by 
a new mown field, meadow, or river shore for a short 
time, and among the numerous individuals of tiiis 
tribe that flit before him, fix his eye on a particular 
one, and follow, for awhile, all its circuitous laby¬ 
rinths—its extensive sweeps—its sadden, rapidly- 
reiterated zig-zag excursions, little inferior to the 
lightning itself, and then attempt, by the powers of 
mathematics, to calculate the length of the various 
lines it describes. Alas! even his omnipotent fluxions 
would avail him little here, and he would soon aban¬ 
don the task in despair. Yet, that some definite 
conception may be formed of this extent, let us sup¬ 
pose that this little bird flies, in his usual way, at the 
rate of one mile in a minute, and that ho is so en¬ 
gaged for ten hours every day; and further, that this 
active life is extended to ten years (many of our 
small birds being known to live much longer, even 
in a state of domestication), the amount of all these, 
allowing 365 days to a year, would give us 2,190,000 
miles; upwards of 87 times the circumference of the 
globe! 


o2 
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After the swallow, the next bird that appears is 
the nightingak: 



it seldom sings above six weeks, generally com¬ 
mencing the last week in April. 



That beautiful bird the wryneck next makes its 
appearance, preceding the cuckoo by a few days: 
see p.l58. The other summer birds of passage which 
arrive this month, make their appearance in the fol¬ 
lowing order: the ring-ouzel; the redstart, the yellow 
«jwren, the swift, the white-throat, the grasshopper 
lark, and the Willow-wren, which, as well as the 
house-wren, destroys many pernicious insects. 

The feathered tribe are now busily engaged in 
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^fonlltng their temporary habitations, and in rearing 
and maintaining their offspring. Some beautiful re¬ 
flections on the nests qf birds, by M. Chateaubriand, 
will be found in our last volume, pp. 97-99. 

T/tg Baltimore Oriole.—So aolidtous is this bird to procure 
proper materials for his nest, that, in the seSsoo of building, the 
women in the country are under tlie necessity of narrowly 
watching their thread Uiat may chance to be out bleaching, and 
the farmer to secure his young grafts,as^the Baltimore finding the 
former, and the strings which tic the latter, so well adapted for 
his puq>ose, frequently cairies off both; or ^oujd the one be too 
heavy, or the other too firiuTy tied, he will tug at them a consi¬ 
derable time before he gives up the attempt Skeins of silk and 
hanks of thread have been often found, after the leaves were 
fallen, hanging round the Baltimore’s nest; but so woven up and 
entangled, as to be entirely irreclaimable. Before the introduc¬ 
tion of Europeans no such material could have been ebtained 
bore; bat with the sagacity ofa good architect, be has improved 
this circumstance to bis advanti^e; and the strongest and best 
materials are uniformly found in those parts by which the whole 
is supported. Their principal food consists of csderpillars, beetles, 
and other insects. 

The song of the Baltimore is a clear, mellow whistle, repeated 
at short intervals, as he gleans among the branches. ’Ilierc is in 
it a certain wild plaintiveness and naivelS extremely interesting; 
it is not uttered with rapidity, but with the pleasing tranquillity of 
a careless ploughboy, whistling merely for his own amusement. 
When alarmed by an approach to his nest, or any such circum¬ 
stance, be makes a kind of rapid chirruping, very different from 
his usual note. This, however, is always succeeded by those 
mellow tones which seem so congenial to bis nature. 

High on yon poplar, clad in glossiest green, 

The orange, black-capped Baltimore is seen ; 

The broad extended boughs still please him best,— 

Beneath their bending skirts be hangs his nest; 
inhere his sweet mate, secure from ev’ry harm, 

Broods o’er her spotted store, aud wraps them warm; 

Lists to the noon-tide hum of busy bees, 

Her partner’s mellow song, the brook,the breeze: 

'I’here, day by day, the lonely hours deceive, 

Froin dewy morn to slow descending eve. 

Two weeks elapsed, behold a helpless crew 
Claim all her care, and her affection too : 

On wings of love the assiduous nurses fly, 

Flowers, leaves, aod boughs abundant food supply; 

Glad chaunts their guardian as abroad he goes, 

And waving breezes rock them to repose.. 
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Tbe Baitimore inhabits North America, from Canada tn 
Mexico, and is even found as far aputth as Brassih Since the 
streets of the cities have been planted wlHi that beautifu) and 
stately tree, the Lombardy Poplar, these birds are constant vi¬ 
siters during the early part of summer; and'amid the nidtse and 
tumult of coaches, drays, ivheelbarrows, and fbe dlii of mul¬ 
titude, they are beard ohantutg their native wood-notm wild; 
sometimes, too, iti^ a few yards of an oystermau, who stands 
bellowing, with the lungs of a Steutor, ander the shade of the 
same tree*: so much will habit reconcile even birds to the roar of 
the city, and to sounds and noises, that, in other .'Circmnstances, 
would put a whole grove of them to flight.—*1^thofi*S: Amerieun 
Orfiithotoffift . 

That noble bird, the Otis iardUt or great bustard, 
still continues to breed in ibe open parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; though they are 4iecome mucli scarcer 
than formerly. The places most frequented by them 
are Westacre in the h>rmer county, and Icklingham 
in the hitter. 

Ruffs and reeves breed in the marshes of Norfolk \ 
but they are becoming scarcer every year, on ac* 
count of the old birds being eagerly sought after, as 
soon as they arrive, for the London markets; to 
which place also the eggs are sent, together with 
those of many other marsh birds. The reeve is very 
tenacious of her eggs^ In the summer of 1817, a bird 
was taken upon the nest by the warrener*s boy, at 
Winterton, who carried it to his master, and was or¬ 
dered to set it at liberty: on the following day tiie 
same bird was found upon her eggs again. 

In the early part of the month of April, 1828, a 
woodcock*s nest was found in Chicksand woods, 
near Shefford, in Bedfordshire. It was considered a 
curiosity, and a great rarity, as they seldom breed 
with us, although there are a few instances on 
record of young birds being seen, especially in Sus¬ 
sex. In 1817, three young ones were found in the 
woods of Buscot Park, in Berkriiire, the seat of 
J. £. Loveden, Esq. The eggs were about the size 
of a bantam fowFs egg, of a bluish-white ground, 
with irregular brown spots. 
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The Wood-Wren. 


This bird is usually found in woods and forests, 
particularly those which abound in oak and beech 
trees, on which it is frequently seen seeking for in¬ 
sects, which compose its principal food. It is very 
like the yellow wren, and has not been much noticed 
as a distinct species, though it is not at all uncom¬ 
mon. This bird may be easily recognized by the sin¬ 
gularity of its note, expressive of Uie word twee drawn 
out to some length, and repeated five or six times in 
succession, delivered in a hurried manner, and ac¬ 
companied with a shaking of the wings. It makes an 
oval nest, constructed of dry grass, a few dead leaves, 
and a little moss; the nest is liiied with finer grass 
and hair, and has a small hole near the top. The 
wood wren lays six eggs, which are white, and 
sprinkled with purplish spots. 


. The vine now expands its empurpled leaves. 
Honesty, or moonwort, is in flower; and the new 
sprung leaves of the sweet chestnut, in their turn, are 
playing in the breeze. 

Various kinds of insects are observed in this month; 
as the jumping spider, seen on garden walls; and the 
webs of other species of spiders are found bn the 
bushes, palings, and outsides of houses. ATI the 
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spider tribes possess poisonous fangs, with which 
they kill their prey; ahd in South America, ^me of 
itxe species are Yery large and appalling in their as< 
pect, and will destroj eyen small birds. But^ with 
the exception pf thb tarantula, the into of the ^ider 
has little or nd'ef^bct on the human constitution; 
though their extern^ appearance, and the prejudices 
of early education, have stamped cb them a charac¬ 
ter for viruloiice which they do not merit. 

'The Ifilu^ terrestm appe&T^^ and the death-watch 
beats ea^ ill tlie.monw-.. the woodrani begins to 
construct its large conical nest. ^ little maggots, the 
first atate of young anb, are now to be found in their 
nests. The shell-snail comes out in troops; and the 
stinging-fiy and the red-ant appear. 

Caterpiliar»-^Aa experiment has been tried for 
three years to preserve gooseberry plants from the 
ravages of the caterpillar, by brushing the stems with 
a soft brush dipped in common train or fish oil, about 
the tiipe of their first appearance, or at any time when 
infested, which appears to des^y or greatly to an¬ 
noy them. It also much: improves the growth and 
productiveness of the tree the, following year, and 
clears it of moss. This communicidion ismade.pub,' 
lie, in the hope of exciting experiments to prove 
how far it may be useful for the preservation of other 
trees. 

The mole-cricket is the most remarkable of the 
insect tribe seen about ibis .rime. The blue flesh-fly, 
and the dragon-fly, are frequently observed towards 
the end of the month. The great variegated Libellula, 
which appears, principally, towards the decline of 
summer, is an animal singular beauty. The cab* 
bage butterfly, also, now appears. Captain Lyon, in 
his Travels in Mexico (Vpl. I, p. 5?0), says. The 
number and variety of hutterflieB seen in April was 
quite astonishing; we frequently observed several 
square yards entirely covert with them. They always 
appeared to assemble in communities, of the same 
colour; i^d hone which differed in ^ts and size 
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ever associated together, or varied the oniformity of 
the bright patches, which resembled little beds of 
flowers. 

The black slug abounds at this season. For the best 
mode of destroying them, see T.T. for 1821, p. 129. 

Of the beetle tribe now on the wing, the Scolytm 
destructor may be noticed for its extraordinary 
powers of injuring trees. 

Tbe sudden decay of soroe of tbe elm trees in front of St. Ca¬ 
therine Hall, Cambridgre (says a correaponderit of tbe Sulfolk 
Chroinclo), baring excited Ibe public attentian, and given rise to 
a variety of erroneous opinions resfiectiiig its cause, 1 am induced 
to offer a few remarks -upon this subje^k (the fesitlt of personal 
observation and experiment), as it is one of deep interest to all 
who possess wood-lands and ornamental plantations. It appears 
to be a prevailing opinion in tbe vicinity of Cambridge, that when 
the roots of a tree penetrate the blue clay, which extends over a 
large portion of the county, and in geological position lies imme¬ 
diately below the chalk, they cease to derive nourishment, and 
soon perish; but stiffieieiit satisfactory evidence not having been 
adduced upon this point, 1 give no credit to the hypothesis, hav¬ 
ing, in repeated instances, found the real source of evil to proceed 
from tbe same cause as in the trees above athided to, as well as 
in some which have perished in the plantations of Madingley 
Park. Their death has been decidedly occasioned by the ravages 
of a small beetle, of the genus Soolytus, and of the species em¬ 
phatically termed destructor^ I'liis insect penetrates the bark till 
rt reaches the alburnum, or soft wood. It is in this portion of the 
tree, and the inner bark or liber contiguous to it, tliat the vital 
principle more especially resides; and here the female insect 
works her way for about two inches, in a direction parallel to tbe 
snriHce, and in her progress deposits numerous eggs. About 
September these are hatched into the grub or larva state, and 
from this period tlnywork of destruction commences. I'he yoimg 
grubs eat their way into tlie atburiium and Liber, at right an^es to 
tbe channel formed by the parent insect, and in parallel lines to 
each other’s progress. Thus very considerable patches are totally 
deprived of vitality, and it willl^ readily understood, that when a 
tree has numerous wounds of this nature in a part so important to 

functions, the circolatiou of its sap would bo so impeded as to 
cause its iinmediate decay. From September to March, by re¬ 
moving a portion of the bark, the larva may be found of the size 
and much resembling the ntit maggot; and about the latter end 
of May tbe perfect insecte begin to make their appearance. 
These soon cat their way through the barky and in June and July 
may bo observed busily cm^doyed in preparing to deposit a ttesh 
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stock of eggs, for the propagation of a new brood of griibs^ the 
harbingers of destruction for the ensuing 3 ear. When a tree has 
pcribhedy they no longer lay their eggs in it, but proceed to those 
in its immediate vicinity (a remarkable instance of which is ex¬ 
emplified in their ravages at Madiugley), which are destroyed 
with greater facility, as the increase of the species is very rapid, 
and their numbers compensate for their diminutive size, f^ghtg 
thotuoMd being sometimes found in a single tree. By caiefully 
examining the bark, it may be readily ascertaiued which trees 
are infected. The bark will appear perforated with small holes 
in various parts, and little patches, similar to 6 nc sawiliist, will 
be found upon its rough surface and at the fiK>t of the tree. This 
examination should take place while the insect is in the Ian a 
state; and if the evil has proceeded fkr, the tree should be im- 
inediatoly cut down, and every portion ol the bark taken oil. 
Even this operation is not sufficient to destroy the eneni}—the 
bark must be burned! But where the tieo is 01113 ohghll} in¬ 
fected, it may be done over with the oil of tar. This w ill penetiate 
the bark, and destroy all the larva lying towards the siirlaee. 
April is, perhaps, the best time of the year for this operation, as 
the perfect insects are then woiking their way towards the sur¬ 
face, and will be obliged to eat through the bark tre< 4 hly imbued 
with the li(|aid. Those healthy trees in the vicinity of the infected, 
which it is a pvticular object to preserve, ought likewise to be 
subjected to the same process, as an effectual preservative against 
the approaches of the insect. It has been suggested, that some 
mineral poison, as corrosive sublimate, might be adiantageously 
mixed with the oil of tar; but I am uoi prepared to sa 3 whether 
the ttee itself would not be injured by such an ingredient; the 
experiment has not been tried, and this test will alone determine. 
Those who may wish for further information respecting the form 
and characters of this insect, will hud au elaborate description 
of it, together with an u(lmirai>lc figure, given by Mr. 
tn hit Illustrations of Brituk Matomoloyy^ ZVo. li, fig. 43. There 
is also au able paper upon its habits, &c. in the Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Journal for 1824, p. 106. 

The dung of animals swarms at this season with 
minute ColBoptera; several species of the Lepidop- 
tera will also be found by carefully inspecting garden 
pales, gates in lanes, &c. Many species of bees may 
be seen sucking the pollen from the sallow, which 
blossoms at this season. Sand and gravel pits should 
be caretully escamined, and under the stones and 
clods of earth many insects will be discovered.— 
ikmmAlWs Introduction to British Entomology, 
p. 315. 
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The Tench. 


The progress of vegetation is general and rapid 
in tills month. 

Tbe winds no longer rage with boundless ire, 

But, hushed in silence, to their caves retire; 

The clouds disperse, restoring, as they fly, 

The unobstructed sun and azure sicy. 

Haylcy's Ereilla. 

The sloe puts forth its elegant dowers; a host of 
others follow, among which may be named the ash, 
ground-ivy, and the box-tree. The wild and garden- 
cherry, the plum, gooseberry and currant trees, the 
sycamore, the apricot, the peach, and the nectarine, 
are in flower. The blossoms of the apple and pear 
present to the eye a most agreeable spectacle, par¬ 
ticularly in those counties which abound with or¬ 
chards. 

There is no lovelier scene in all tbe land! 

Around nic far a sweet enchantment lies, 

Fed by tbe weeping of these April skies, 

And touched by Fancy's great ‘ all-charming wand.’ . 

The beech, tbe larch, and tbe elm, are now in full 
ieqf. The larch also es^ibits its red tufts or flowers, 
which soon expand into cones, and the fir tribe show 
their cones also. Many lovely flowers are showered 
from the lap of April: among them may be named 
jonquil, anemon6, ranunculus, polyanthus, and the 
Kcrown-imperial. Tbe double-white, the yellow, and 
some others of the earlier tulips, are fully opened in 
this month; but the more illustrious varieties wilt not 
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blow for some weeks. Our fttvourite wallfiomr must 
not be forgotten; it has received many a poetical 
tribute in our former volumes; we now add another 
flower to the wreath of its praises. 

The rohc and lily blossom fair, 

But all unmeet for Sorrow’s childf; 

They deck the bower and gay {tarterre, 

As if for Mirth alone they smiled. 

The cmvslip nods upon the lea; 

And, where wild wreaths the green lanes dress. 

The woodbine blooms, but not tor me, 

For (he.se are haunts of Happiness. 

I will not seek the mossy bed, 

Where violets court soft vernal sliowers, 

I'or Quiet there reclines her bead. 

And Innocence is gathering flowers. 

The Wall-flower only shall be mine; 

Its simple faith is dear to me; 

To roofless tower and prostrate shrine 
It clings with patient constancy. 

And, prodigal of love, blooms on, 

Though all unseen its beauties die, 

And, though for desert gales alone, 

Breathes fragrance rich as Araby. 

Uh, there appears a generous scorn 
Of all requital in its choice I 
The thousand flowers that earth adorn, 

In earth’s exubeiant stores rejoice. 

It only asks the freshening dew, 

Imparting all where naught is given — 

Raised above earth, as if it drew 
Its only nutriment from heaven. 

() thou, whose love is all to me, 

Tis for tby sake 1 love the flower 1 
As truly it resembles tbee. 

As I the lone and ruined tow'cr. 

'J'hou kiiow*st that in my desert balls 
The pride of youth and hope is o’er— 

That, sunk, defaced, my crumbling walls 
Repose or shelter yield no more. 

Yet ou this dark and dreary pile 
Tby love its fragrant wreaths has hung, 

And ail it asks is—still to smile, 

Biopm, lade, and die, where once it clang. 

t. II. TOWNSEND 
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The yellow star of Bethlehem in woods; the vernal 
squill among maritime rocks; and the wood-sornal, 
are now in flower. This and the wood-anemond have 
both white blossoms, and inhabit shady woods. 

To the Wood-Anemone. 

Welcome! though cold the hour, 

Anemone! 

And shelterless the hazel be; 

Yet Spring shall form the greener bower, 

And sunshine bring, and warmer shower, 

To foster tliee. 

Where hast thou been since last 
The wanton air 

Was roving through thy chambers fair? 

Did elfin trooji then close them fast, 

And have the while, in revels past, 

Pavilioned there? 

< )r hast thou been in quest 

or summer spot 

To dwell upon, yet found it not? 

Or here to strip thy beauteous vest. 

And lay thee down to dcath-like rest. 

Hath been thy lot? 

Welcome I for drear the glade 

Has been to me, 

And all the flow’rets withered be 
* * Young life had reared in sun and shade, 

They spring uo more, though they do failc 
And die like thee. 

Yet though this be the doom 

Of earthly flower, 

And earthly hopes may feel its power, 

Stilt hopes are left that mock the tomb. 

And nurture here the strength to bloom 
In heavenly bower. 

Spirit and Mannerf of the Age. 


The way-side viokt is still seen, and loved for its 
own and for remembrance sake; and the hedge-banks 
are now studded with primroses, the bright yellow of 
whose flowers, beautifully contrasted with the sur¬ 
rounding green of the budding trees, oflers a most 
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agreeable spectacle to tlie lover of Spring scenery. 
Other flowers which adorn our fields at this time are 
the checqnered daffodil, the lady-smock, the hare¬ 
bell, and the cowslip, 

A very extraordinary cowslip was plucked in the 
’'garden of Mr. Sheriff Hornby, in Stockton-Iane, near 
York, in 1828. The stem, which had the appearance 
of six stalks grown into one, supported a head of 
flowers comprising one hundred and fourteen pips. 
The stem itself was above eight inches in length. 
Several other cowslips of unusual size were also 
growing from the same root. 

To our amiable correspondent from Alveston, we 
are indebted for the following eloquent and pleasing 
reflections 

The iNFiDENCE of a Flower. 

I'liere are many brief incidents and apparently trivial events 
in oar lives, that at (lie moment of occurrence are almost un¬ 
noticed ; but which, from some association, make an impression 
on the memoir at many periods of aRer-lilc, or may be remem¬ 
bered through existence with undiminisbed freshness; when 
others, of the most seeming interest at the time, fade from our 
reoollccUons, or become abraded from the mind by a constant 
collision .with the passing transactions of oiii days. It is in early 
life, chiefly, perhaps entirely, that deep and indelible sensations of 
regard and affection are made; and impressions in those days 
are often recorded upon an unsullied tablet, that admits in after- 
hours of no erasement or superscription. How' deep are our 
school-boy reminiscences! and the kindnesses received, and 
the friendships formed, at such periods, commonly constitute 
more enduring characters on our minds than all the artcr-(»ccur- 
rences, half-heartless transactions, perhaps, of later hmirs; when 
darker passions arise—ambition, avarice, self-interest, and cold 
reality, banish for ever the elysian ideas of youthful romance. 
There is a flower, the common cowslip of the fields, which, by 
reason of associations, for thirty vears of niy life I never saw with¬ 
out emotion; and though I might saniditV this feeling, I confess 
my belief that it has not eontrit>uled to the general haj»pjness of 
iiiy life: from reverence at first, it gradually became a disease, 

< induced a morbid indifference, and undermined and destroyed 
the healthful sources of enjoyment. 

Towards the close of a most lovely spring day—and such a 
lovely one, to my fancy, has neter beamed from Uie heavens 
since—1 carelessly plucked a cowslip from a copse side, and gave 
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it to Congtance. Twas oo that beautiftil evening when she told 
me aii her heart! as, seated on a mossy bank, she dissected, 
with downcast eyes, every part of the flower; chives, pointal, 
petal, aii were displayed; though 1 am sure she never even 
thought of the class. My destiny through life 1 considered as 
fixed from that hour. Shortly afterwards I was called, by the 
death of a relative, to a distant part of England: uimn my return, 
Constance was no more. The army was not my original dcstina- 
tion; but my mind began to be enfeebled by hourly musing upon 
one subject alone, without cessation or available termination; y et 
reason enough remained to convince me, that, witliout change 
and excitement, it would degenerate into fatuity. 

Tbc preparation and voyage to India, new companions, aud 
ever-clian^ng scenes, bushed my feelings, and produced a caJm 
that might be called a state of bles$edness>-a condition in which 
the ignoble and inferior ingredients of our nature were subdued 
by the divinity of mind. Years roUod on in almost constant 
service; nor do I remember many of the events of that time, 
even with interest or regret. In one advance of the army to 
which 1 was attached, we had some skirmishiiig with tiie irre¬ 
gulars of our foe; the pursuit was rapid, and 1 fell behind my 
detachment, w'oiinded and weary, in ascending a ghaut, resting 
in tile jungle, with languid eyes fixed on tiie ground, w’ithout 
any particular feeding but that of fatigue, and the smarting of my 
shoulder. A cowslip caught my sight! my blood rushed to my 
heart—and, shuddering, I started on my feet, felt no fatigue, 
knew of no wound, and joined my party. I had not seen this 
fiower for ten years! but it probably saved my life,—an European 
officer, wounded and alone, might have tempted the avarice ot 
some of the numerous and savage followers of an Indian army. 
In the cooler and oalmer hours of reflection since, 1 have often 
thought that this appearance was a mere phantom, an illusion— 
the ofispring of weakness: I saw it but ibr a moment, and too 
imfierfectly to be assured of reality; and whatever 1 believed 
at tlic time seems now to have been a painting on the mind 
rather than an object of vision; but how tliat image started up, 1 
conjecture not—the effect was immediate and preservative. This 
flower was again seen in Spain: I had the command of an ad¬ 
vance (tarty, and in one of the recesses of the Pyrenees, of the 
romantic, beautiful Pyrenees, upon a secluded bank, surrounded 
by a shrubbery so lovely as to be noticed by many—was a cow- 
sup. It was now nearly twenty years since I bad seen it in 
Mysore: 1 did not start; hut aooid and ^melancholy chill came 
over me; yet I might possibly have gazed long on this bumble 
little flower, and recalled many dormant thoughts, had not a 
sense of duty (for we momentarily expected an attack) sum¬ 
moned my attentions to the realities of life: so, drawing back 
of my band across my eyes, I cheered my party with, < For- 
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ward, lads/ and pursued my roote, and saw it n<i more, until 
England and all oer flowery meadows met my view; but many 
days and service had wasted life, and worn the fine edge of sen¬ 
sibility away;—they were now before me in endless profusion, 
almost unheeded, and without excitement: 1 viewed not the 
cowslip, when fitly, as I had done with the eyes of nineteen. 
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M A.Y was thus named from Mata, the mother of 
Mercury. The signal of this month is Gemini. 

3Remar&al)le 

In MAY, 1829. 

1.—‘^AINT PHILIP AND SAINT JAMES THE LESS. 

The first of these martyrs was stoned to death ; 
and the second^ having been thrown from a high place, 
was killed by a fuller’s staff. 

1.- MAY'-DAY. 

The following has been given as the origin of the 
May-pole: ~-Tho leisure days after seed-time liad 
been chosen by our Saxon ancestors for folk-motes, 
oi conventions of the people. After the Norman 
conquest, the Fagan festival of Whitsuntide iulJ> 
melted into the Chiistian holiday of Pentecost. Its 
original name is Whittentide, the time of choosing 
the wits or wise men to the Wittenagemote. It was 
consecrated to Hersha, the goddess of peace and 
fertility; and no quarrels could be maintained, no 
blood shed, during this truce of the goddess. Each 
village, in the absence of the baron at the assembly 
of the nation, enjoyed a kind of saturnalia. The 
vassals met upon the common green, round the 
May-pole, where tlicy elected a village lord, or king, 
as he was called, who chose his queen. He wore 
an oaken, and she a hawthorn wreath; and, togctlier, 
they gave laws to the rustic sports during these 
sweet days of freedom. The May-pole, then, is the 
English tree of liberty!—For an account of customs 
on May-day, consult our previous volumes, particu¬ 
larly the last, pp. 108-113.—The following beautiful 
lines, taken from the ‘ Desolation of Eyam, and other 
Poems,’ by W. & M. Howitt, our kind friends and 
contributors, give a vivid picture of May-Day in 
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* olden timethey are the three opening stanzas of a 
beautiful poem, entitled * Surrey in Captivity/ 

ni'v a$ a May morning, and the joyous siin 
Bo&e o^er the in its proud array, 

As though he knew the month of flowers begun, 

And came bright-vcated for a holiday; 

On the wide liver barge and vessel lay, 

Each with its pennon floating in the gale; 

And garlands nung, in honour of the May, 

Wreathed round the masts, or o*er jlie hiried sail, 

Or scattered on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 

And quick on every side were busy lect, 

Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro; 

Bands of young dancers gathering in the street; 

And, ever and anon, apart and low, 

Was heard of melody the quiet flow. 

As some musician tuned his instrument, 

And practised o*er his part, for mask or show ; 

And dames and maidens o'er their thresholds bent, 

And scattered flowers about, that a sweet perfume lent. 

From every ebiircb, the merry hells rung out; 

The gay parades were thronging every square. 

With flaunting banner, revelry, and shout; 

And, like a tide, the gale did music bear; 

Now loud, then softened; and in that low air, 

Came on the listener’s ear the regular tread 
Of the gay multitude. The brave, the fair 
Passed on; the high-born, and the lowly bred; 

All, for one little day, a round of pleasure led. 

May Goslings, —In Westmoreland, it is the prac¬ 
tice, every May morning, to make folks May gos^ 
lings, a custom similar to that on the first of April. 
This custom prevails till twelve o’clock at noon, 
alter which time none can carry on the sport. And 
it may be observed, that ploughmen and others de¬ 
corate themselves with garlands and fiowers, ami 
parade through different towns for their * annual 
collection,’ which they spend in the evening with 
their sweethearts at the May-pole. 

3. —INVENTION OF THE CROSS. 

This is the day appointed by the Romish church 
to celebrate the invention, that is, the finding of a 
wooden cross, fancied to be the true cross on which 
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our Lord was crucified^ by Helena, the mother of 
Constantiue the Great.—See some interesting^ infor¬ 
mation respecting this day in our previous volumes, 
particularly in T.T. for 1827, pp. 133 et seq. 

6.—^JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L. 

St John was banished to the isle of Patmos, and 
there he remained till the death of Domitian, when 
he returned into Asia. 

*10. 1828. —REV. THOMAS KERRICK, M.A.,F.S.A., 

DIED, mr. 80. 

He was formerly Fellow of Magdalen College; 
and, at the time of his death. Principal Librarian of 
the University of Cambridge, Vicar of Dersingbam, 
Norfolk, and Prebendary of the catliedral churches 
of Lincoln and Wells. Mr. K. had travelled abroad 
in his younger days; and was eminent as an antiquary, 
a painter, and an etcher. Being an amateur painter, 
he painted only irom such originals as he approved; 
and his likenesses are, accordingly, marked and strik¬ 
ing. Of those which have been engraved, we may 
enumerate Dr- Glynn, Mr. Masters, Mr. Wade, Dr. 
Waring, and Dean Milner. His etchings, none of 
which have been published, are numerous. Wlien 
Mr. Nollekens, the sculptor, went to Cambridge to 
erect his statue to Mr. Pitt, in the Senate House, 
which he said he intended should be his own moitti- 
menti Mr. K. invited him to make his house his 
home, during the time he was in Cambridge; with 
which he was So well pleased, that he made him and 
Mr. Douce his heirs, leaving them at his death about 
i^,000 each. 

*12. 1812. —PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY 

INSTITUTED. 

This comparatively despised society has struggled on for six¬ 
teen years, with little patronage aud slender means; or, rather, 
has persevered and incr(;ased in its useful operations amidst all 
its ditmonragements. It now, however, boasts the Royid Chan¬ 
cellor of the Umvervity of Cambridge for its patron, and reckons 
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Beven of oar bishops as its vice-patrous; aud liio Report this 
year speaks of an increasing fund. Dul what is this with the 
field they have before them: The Report fur the last} ear, now 
before ns, states, * that the number of bound books, namely, of 
prayer-books, psalters, and homilies, in the volume, sent ont from 
the depository during the year, bos been greater by 1,000 copies 
than that issued in Uie former; making an increase in the last two 
^ears of more tlum 60,000. Of the bound books, 13,300 w ere put 
into circulation between March 31, 18:27, and the same day in 
1828; and of the tracts, 128,192. So that the whole niiinbor of 
bound books disseminated by the society from the time when it 
was formed, amounts to 154,980, and of its tracts to 1,230,500.— 
The excellent sermon prefixed to this Report, which was 
preached before the society at Christ ('liureli, Newgate Street, on 
Wednesday, May 7,1828, by the Rev. Ricliaid Waldo Sibthorp, 
B.D., wc consider as one of the best defences of a liturgy, or com¬ 
posed form of prayer, that we have seen*—j. r. 

19 . —SAINT DUNSTAN. 

St. Dunstan was born at Glastonbury in 024. He 
was successively Bishop of Worcester and London, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in 088, Many 
and ridiculous are the miracles imputed to him. 

24 . —^ROGATION SUNDAY. 

For an account of some very singular ceremonies 
in France on this day, and during Eogaiion week, 
see OUT last volume, p. 117. 

Some curious customs are mentioned by Mr Sbaw, 
and several other writers, as having prevailed at 
Wolverhampton, in Staflbrdshire, even so late as the 
commencement of the last century. Among these 
was the practice of processioning. On the Monday 
and Tuesday of Rogation week, the sacrist, resident 
prebendaries, and the members of the choir, assem¬ 
bled at morning prayers with the charity children, each 
of whom carried a long pole, decked with a profusion 
of different kinds of flowers. Prayers being finished, 
the whole assembly marched through the streets with 
great solemnity, the clergy, singing men, and boys, 

^ arrayed in their sacred robes bringing up the rear. 
The origin of this ceremony is referred to very high 
antiquity, and would appear to have been a continua- 
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tion of the Roman offerings of the Primitia, adopted 
by the earlier Christians. Another custom was, fW. 
of certain officers patrolling through the fair, dressed 
in antique armour, and preceded by musicians play¬ 
ing the fair tune* In the ekirts of die town of Wol- 
verthampton are ranged, at determinate distances, a 
number of large trees, mariiing the limits between ffie 
township and the parish. These the inhabitants call 
Gospel trees, from the practice of reading the gospel 
under them when the clergy used to perambulate the 
boundaries. 

26. —AUGUSTIN, 07 * AUSTIN, 

First Archbishop of Canterbury. He came into 
England in the year 596, and died on this day, A.D. 
607. 

27. —^VENERABLE BEDE. 

This great ornament of his age and country was 
bom at Jarrow, in the bishoprick of Durham, A.D. 
672, and died in 735. 

28. —ASCENSION DAY. 

From the earliest times a day was set apart to 
commemorate our Lord's ascension into heaven. On 
this day parish boundaries are perambulated, and the 
custom is of considerable antiquity. Spelman thinks 
it was derived from the heathens, and that it is ao 
imitation of the feast called Terminalia, which .was 
observed in Uie month of February in honour of the 
god Terminus, who was supposed to preside over 
bounds and limits, and to punish all unlawful usurpa¬ 
tions of land. On this festival, the people of the 
country assembled with their families, and crowmed 
with garlands and flowers the stones which separated 
their different possessions, and sprinkled them, in a 
solemn manner, with the blood of a victim, generally 
a lamb or a young pig, which was offered to the god 
who presided over the boundaries. Libations of 
milk and wine were made. 

In making the parochial perambulations formmly 
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in this country on Ascension-day^ tiie minister, ao* 
companied by the churchwardens and parishioners, 
used to deprecate the vengeance of God, by a bless¬ 
ing on the fruits of the earth, and implore him to pre- 
' serve the rights of the parish. The custom is thus 
noticed by Withers in his * Emblems:’ 

Tbiit every matt might keep bis own possessions, 

Our tatbersused, in revereni processions, 

(With zeatous prayers and with praisefuU cheers) 

To walk their parish limits once a-year; 

And well-known mwks (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or break) so bordered out their lands, 

That every one distinefly knew his own; 

And many brawls, now rife, were then unknown. 

*28. 1828. —HON. MRS. DAMER DIED, JET. 79. 

In the art of sculpture Mrs. Darner, undoubtedly, 
took the lead of all amateurs. In early life she re¬ 
ceived lessons from Ceracchi, and also from tho elder 
Bacon; and she even followed the example of pro¬ 
fessional artists in taking a voyage to Italy to im¬ 
prove herself. Her elegant, tasteful, and classical 
productions are widely scattered as presents. At the 
suggestion of her relative. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
with a view to aid the advancement of European arts 
in India, she sent a bust of Lord Nelson to the King 
of Tanjore; and she presented another bust of Nelson 
to the Coiporation of London, which is placed in the 
Common-Council Room at Guildhall. A statue of 
George the Third, by Mrs, Darner, adorns the Re¬ 
gister Office at Edinburgh, and her beantifnl bust of 
Sir Joseph Banks, at the British Museum, is well 
known. But, perhaps, the most public of her works 
are the colossal heads of the Thames and Isis, on 
Henley Bridge. Several of her busts are in the 
hands of private individuals. Mrs. Darner pos¬ 
sessed one of the best-selected and most valuable 
libraries that was ever formed by a female collector. 

29. —KING CHARLES II RESTORED. 

For particulars of this day see our former volumes. 
In a poem called ^The Annal of an Oak,’ lately pub- 
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tished at Norwich, an andent Oak at Kilverstona^ in 
Norfolk, descended from the royal tree whidi aM** 
tered King Charles II, is made to relate its ohser- 
vations and those of a jackdaw that nestles in its 
branches. Descanting on modern symbols of 
proaebiug change, the Oak rdinarks— 

Uosidf ft thoEc episodes oiillod lovers’ vows, 

What wild discourses pass beaeath my boughs! 

I'he veriest clown will d(»gmati$c far more 
I'iian schoolmen and philosophers of yore; 

Fresh from hislnstitule, the smith exclaims, 

* What care we now for ^ eiicrable names! 

Ita.it, rftffn of intellect! proud march of mind! 

Our siroft, where are they! distanced, ikr behind! 
Daikling they groped their lost, bewildered way, 

And, talking nothings, merely lived their day. 

W hat know they then of tatismanic steam ? 

Ni) more than jon poor crows of Shrove-tide dream, 
lll-falcd men ! thoii’s was the balo’;i haze, 

Our’s the full, glorious, intellectual blaze.’ 

'I'o hear him criticise art, science, text, 

You’d marvel what the world will come to next. 

We may also quote the moral reflections on the 
fall of the Royal Oak, in Worcestershire, which is 
stated to have taken place in 1826. 

What gloomy mcditatioiift close tlie day 
That lays our last surviving [lareiii low! 

Thai takes the only barrier away 

Which seemed to shield us from the mortal blow 1 

’Tis sad to be ihe oldest of one's laco— 

To see no more on eaitb tbe welbknown face, 
lliat, with unmixt diftiiitcrosted glee. 

Benignly smiled on our prosperity; 

Or, like tiie rainbow gleaming through a shower. 

Could cast a radiance on our darkest hour. 

Tis sad Iq see Infirmity’s stern band 

W’avc o’er our trembling beads her withering brand; 

To find oiir limbs grow stiff, rheamatio, aiting, 

.Sight, touch, and bearing dull, and memory failing. 

Yet stiil, by Providence’s kind hahest, 

Apiuropriate pleasures on each period rest: 

U busy scones our youthfUl fancy please, 
ge has iti heniioik-'the sense of ease* 

Q 
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*' Am SoiMrera at eve exhale tiieir soft peifiune. 


JKottent 9i*coberi(«, 

Colsmbus disiM>vered America in the night between the lltfa 
and l^tfa of October* 1492; Captain Trai^lin completed the 
diacQvei^ of this new world on the 18th of August* 1826. How 
many generations have passed away* bow many revolutions baVe 
taken place* how many changes have happened among natiuns* 
in this space of three hun^d and thirty-throe years* nine 
months, and twenty-four days! The world no longer resembles 
the world of Columbus. On those unknown seas* above which 
was seen to rise a hlaek hand, the hand of Satarif which seized 
ships in the night, and dragged them to the bottom of tlie abyns; 
in tiiose antarctic regions, the abode of night, horrui, and fables; 
£n those furious seas atiout Cape Horn and the Cape ot Storms, 
where pilots turned pale; in that double ocean which lashes its 
double shores; m those latitudes formerly so dreaded, packets 
peifotm regular voyages fur the conveyance of letters and pas- 
sengenu An Invitation to dinner is sent itum a flouiishing city 
in America to a flcjnrishing city in Europe* and the guest anives 
at the af^inted hour. Instead of those rude* filthy, infectious, 
damp ships, in which you had nothing but salt provisions to hvo 
upon, and were devoured by scurvy, elegant vessels offer to pas- 
seug^ cabins waioscotied with mahogany, provided witJi carpets* 
adorned with mirrors* flowers, libraries, musical iiistraments* 
and all the delicacies of good cheer. A voyage requiring se* 
veraJ years’ reseaicbes in latitudes the most various, shall not 
be attended with the death of a single seamen. As for tempests, 
we laugh at them. Distaivces have disappeared. A mei e whaler 
sails to the south polo; if the fishery is nut prosperous* she pro¬ 
ceeds to the north polo; to fatcb a fish she twite crosses tiic 
tropiei, twice traverses a diameter of the earth, and touches, in 
the space of a few months, the two extremities ut the globe. On 
Ike doors of the tavein> of London is seen posted the announce^ 
ment of the sailing of the packet fbr Van Dieman’s land, witii 
possible convenience for passengers to the Antipodes; and 

t side that, the notice of the oeparture of the packet fiom Dover 
'Calais. Wo have pocket itineraries, Guides, Manuals, for 
$ use of persons who purpose to take a trip of pleasure round 
^he Worid. This tnp lasts bine 4)r ten months, and soinctimcs less; 

te ubt put in winter, on teaving the opera i touch at the Canaries, 
^fUoJkri^o* the Fldllipines* China* India, and the Cape of Good 
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Hope; and roturo boine for the opening: of the hoiftijif «en»oq« 
Steain-boats no tooger care for oontmiy wind# on the oceeil, or 
for opposinonrrenii in rivers; they are kiosks^ Or Aohting' p** 
laces of two or three stories, Whose galleries the fraveuer 
admires the most magnificent scenery of nature in. the fhresta of 
the New World. Commodioos roads cross the tummits of 
mountains and open deserts, heretofore ioaeoessihle; fhrty thou* 
sand travellers meet on a party of |deasare^ to tlie cataract of 
Niagara. On iron railways the heavy vehicles of oommerco 
glide rapidly along; and If France, Germanv, and Russia, thought 
ct to establish a telegraphic line to the wall of Cldna, we might 
write to our fiiends in that oonntry and receive their answers in 
the space of nine or ien hours. A man commencing his pil- 

R e at the age of eighteen years, and fini^ng it at sixty, if 
gone hot fonr leagnes a day, would have travelled nearly 
seven times the circumference of our planet. Hie genius of man 
is truly great for his petty faahitatlon: what else can we ctmehide 
from it, iiul that he is destined for a higher abode! 

CHAtEAUlRIAKt), 

SOUMEf. 

IWHlten ior Time's T«letoop«, by Bowitl.} 

Men with adventurous keels (hrongli unknown 
Ha\e found tbeii perilous way; and, unconiocii, , 
Roved through strange lands, and dared Urn deadly bieege 
Of descrts—'adding to the stores of mind* 

They have sought deep into the eartb-^have soqght ^ 

I'o rend all mystery from the cartii and lAy; 

Making far worlds familiar unto thought-— 

Confeniug power on the mind's sovereignty. 

Pyramids which stand, and temples dosojiate, 

In saiage grandeur, show howni^n have striven > 

Powcrlul, though impotrni to cope with fate; 

To save a name waning with earth and heaven. 

Nor, erring, bo they blamed—'UU speak a soul 
Which oarlb may limit, but may not coutroul! 
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Look forth, where those eternal planets roll 
Harmonious, through the pathless heaven, and trace 
A power that guides and animates the whole; 

Mark with what prodigality of grace 
Majestic nature mothes her varied face, 

And say wliat band adorned that roiling ball— 

What voice was His, that, from the depths of space, 

Bade worlds awake at his creating call. 

And breathed the breath of life and vigour through them ail ? 

Anon. 


Solar Phenomena. 

Th b Sun enters Gemini at 31 m. after 9 in the morn¬ 
ing of the 21st of this month: he also rises and sets, 
during the same period, as in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every fifth Day, 

May Ist, Sunrises86m, after 4, sets 84m after 1 


Gth •,». 

....89 ... 


. 7 

11th .... 

,,,,90 ... 


. 7 

16th .... 



, 7 

Slst *..* 

ft 

A. Ki 

, 7 

86th ...• 



. H 

Slst •a a• 

• II • « • 

■ 6 4 a s a 

. H 


The time of rising or setting on any of the interme¬ 
diate days may easily be found by proportion. For 
instance—let his time of rising on the 8th of the 
month be required: the difference between the times 
for the 6th and the 11th is 9m., and the interval five 
days; and therefore 5:2 :: 9 : 3jm., which, taken 
from 29, gives 25f m. past 4 for the time sought. 

Equation of Time, 

When it is required to reduce apparent to mean 
time, subtract the equation of time from that given 
by a good sun-dial, aud the remainder will be the 
time required. 
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TABLE 

Of the Equation of TimS for every fifth Day, 

m. 9, 

Friday .May iHt, frointhetimeby thfrdialaii&.3 8 

Wednesday ........ ... 8 84 

Monday .. ...*•*•$ 62 

Saturday.16th ...8 66 

Thursday.81st. .a..* . ...3 48 

Tuesday...80th... 3 80 

Sunday.Slst<. 2 44 

IfUNAR Phenomena. 


Phases of the Moon, 

New Moon.... 3d day, at 67 m. after 7 in the morning 

First Quarter..lOth........36........ 7 at iiighi 

Full Moon ....18th........48 ••••... 7 ........ 

Last Quarter.. .86th. ....... 10*....... 8 ........ 


Moon*s Passage over the Meridian, 

The following passages of the Moon will afford our 
young astronomers opportunities of observation, if 
the weather prove favourable at the times specified: 

viz. May Hth. at 126 ra. after 5 in the afternoon 

9th .. 18.6. 

lUth .. 66.6. . 

llth .. 39.7 in the evening 

L8th .. 21 ...... 8 

13lh .. 4. 9 . 

14th ..49 .9. 

]6ih .. 35.10. 

16ih ..83 .11 . 

84th .. 47.4 in the moniing 

86th .. 40.6. ^ 

86th .. 33 ...... 6 . 

87U>^ .* 86.7 .. 

28lh .. 17.8 .. 


Phenomena Planetabum, 


Phases of Vemts, 

The comparative breadths of the illuminated and 
dark parts of the disk of this planet, at the comnieuce- 
ment of Ais month, are as follow: viz. 



Illuminated part = 11*96291 
Dark part...... ss 0*04709 


EcHpses of Jupiter*s SateUites’, 

There will be four eclipses of the first satellite^ ami 
two of the second, vidble this month; and these will 
occur on the following days: viz. 

Q 2 
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Imnmmns, 

First Satellite «. 8d day, at 10 m. 09 b. after 1 in the morning 

lOih 10..40.8. 

18th.83 •• 19.11 at night 

96th. 87 ., 86. 1 in the morning 

Seeond Satellite, 8d . 8 .. SS.II at night 

11th 41 .. 49.I in the morning 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars, 

May 4th,arith 10 in Taurus .. at 9 In the erening 

4th ...80 Taurus.10. 

5tb .... « ., Taurus ..... 3 in the morning 

iOth ....8« *. Cancer.3 .. 

18th .... y • * Libra ......11 ............ 

23d .... e .. Capiicorn... 1 in the afternoon. 

Other Phenomena, 

Mercury aud Venus will be in conjunction with 
each other on the 4th of this month. Mercury will be 
in his superior conjunction at 45 m. after 1 in the morn¬ 
ing of the 8th. Georgium Sidus will be stationary on 
the 11th; and Venus will be in her superior conjunc¬ 
tion at a quarter past 8 in the evening of the 20th. 


Curious Phenomenon in Saturn*s Ring, 

On the 21st December, 1827, M. Schwabo ob¬ 
served that the dark space between the body ot Saturn 
and his ring appeared larger on the eastern side of 
the planet than on the western side. Mr. llcrschel 
and others were also of opinion that the eastern space 
was the largest; but, from his observations, and those 
of Mr. South’s, it appears that there is no difference. 
Thus— 


Western space..•8'^583' 
Eastern spat e... . 8 .607, * 
Westein space ...3 .478' 
Eastern space... .8 .478 


1st set of 36 Observations. 
9d set of 80 Observations. 


Of the last set ten were made by Mr. Hcrschcl, and 


gave. 

Western space ...8''.613 
Edstern space... .8 .443; 

and ten by Mr. South, which gave, 


Western space.. .3".831 
Eastern space....8 .608. 
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Hence it iollqws, that the phenomenon is an optical 
deception. Professor 8tmye^ however, is decidedly 
of opinion, from observations with his splendid achro¬ 
matic telescope, that Saturn is not in the centre of 
his ring^. From a mean of 15 measurements he makes 
the apparent distance on the east side 11".272, and 
on the west side 11"*390, making a difference of 
0".215. The probable error of his mean measure¬ 
ments ho regards as 0'^024, the ninth part of the differ¬ 
ence above found.— Edin, Jour, of Seienci, Oct. 1828. 


7o a St\r. 

[By Barry CortiwaU J 

Now, from thy skiey road look down upon tne, 

]l<><tper, 8lar of my sad nativity^ 

M ith no unholy thought I daro to court 
Tiiy liibtrous eye upon me; and a& to one 
Known in some happier houis I hid thee bait, 

Aftei my many wanileringv. 1 have seen 
Thy biirntiig glance on bare and peopled lands, 

Ciiil and savage,—on the patched plains 
Of India, and the sands of Palestine,— 

On tiopu wat( ts, and on iced shorei^,—* 

And on the fai and solitary seas 
O' the south. I’ve roamed this oncular world, and thou 
Host fothmid me like fate, yet never looked 
Befote with such kind aspect. Tlinii art now 
Shimiig above iny home, and hallow mg 

Yhe sweet haunt of my infant'y.-1 come, 

Alter my toils and daugeis, to seek rest, 

And love, and welcoming eyes, and gentle hearts. 

Ob,thou blight Stai! be now my messenger, 

Vnd iiom thy t loudy palace (for the clouds 
Arc rolling round about tboc) glance upon 
My mother’s house witli thy espreasne eye, 

And to the dear inhabitants, gentle 8tar, 

Pail siniliug tidings, that the hoy they loved 
Is come indeed. Shipwiccked, and lost for years, 

He lives, redeemed from his watery giave,— 

Laves, and will be a blessing. And on Uie cheek 

Of one supremely soft and boaubfuJ, 

iiiglit like the cheerful ray of a summer motning; 

So may my own Olymftia know that stilt 
Juan, the wanderer, lives. 
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,0atutalt0t’si Biatp 

Tar MAY im 

How beBTenly o*er my frame steals the life-breath 
Of beautiful Spring i who, with her amorous gides 
Kissing the violets, each stray sweet exhales 
Of May-thorn, and the wild flower on the heath. 

1 love thee, virgin daughter of the } ear I 
Yet ah t not cupa,'*^ie<i like the dawn, impart 
Their elves* dew*nectar to a fainting heart! 

Ye birds! whose liquid waiblings far and near 
Make musie to the green turf-board of swains; 

To me, your light lays tell of April joy,-^ 

Of pleasures—idle as a long-loved toy ; 

And while my heait in unison complains, 

Tears like of balm-tree flow in trickling wave. 

And white forms strew with floweis a luaui’s untiniriy grave! 

Kpjv Monthly ^lugazine. 

The weather during May and June is nsnally the 
most pleasant of the whole year; the air is pecu¬ 
liarly soft and refreshing, being scented with the 
balmy fragrance of innumerable flowers and opening 
buds. Almost every part of the vegetable creation 
is in vigorous growth, and holding forth tlie pleasing 
hope of future perfection. The ear is ever saluted 
by the concert of the groves, and all natuie seems 
to rejoice. The winds are generally variable, in 
whicn case there are alternations of showcis and sun* 
shine; if steady from any of the northerly points, 
with a clear sky, frosty air sometimes chills the early 
hours, and checks the tender shoots. 

Easterly Winds and BligMs ,—A correspondent to 
that highly attractive periodical, the ' Magazine of 
Natural History,' which has furnished so many inte¬ 
resting notices for our Naturalist's Diary, makes the 
ibllowing sensible remarks upon this subject:— 
* April30,18^. In conversatioptwith Mr. Gibbs, of 
Brompton, he Stated, that * we should certainly have 
an east wind about this time.' The wind had veered 
to the east in the morning of this day, but at the time 
We mfee speaking it had lofaanged to the nOrth*east. 
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He added, however, that for twenty-two years be - 
had paid particular attention to this circumstance; 
and, except twke, always observed that the wind 
blew from the eastward at the beginning, of May, 
No one who has regularly noticed the progress of 
vegetation in the vernal months, but can remember 
how often they have had to witness the withering 
effects of the east wind bn the tender plants, flowers, 
and shoots of this season: its parching effects on the 
garden, and its hurtful consequences to the young 
barley in the fields, are frequent complaints. These 
easterly winds, too, are very often attended ,by a 
blue mist, Called, by those living to the westward of 
the metropolis, * London smoko ;* and though it is 
well known, that the fuliginous vapour of this great 
city extends, like the train of a comet, to the dis¬ 
tance of fifty miles, yet that blue mist or haxe, which 
is known to be so extensive, cannot be occasioned 
by such a local circumstance. But from the want of 
simultaneous meteorological observations at nume¬ 
rous distant stations, we have not sufficient data on 
which to form a rational opinion, as to the prevalence 
of either the east wind or the blue mist. The latter 
is called a hlightt and many people imagine that the 
aphides arc wafted through the air by this same mist; 
because the depredations of these insects become 
visible at the time, or soon afterwards: but with such 
winds we have commonly a clear sky; in course, the 
sun*s heat is intense, and this it is which calls forth 
myriads of insects from their autumoGd and hybemal 
retreats.’ 

Ill a recent number of the ^ Edinburgh Journal of Science/ 
Mr* Samuel Mamliali states it to be highly probable, that the only 
periodical wind which we have in thU idand, that from the 
north-caat, which prevails, generally, from about the middle of 
April to the 7th or 8th of May, and sometimes longer, may be 
thus accounted for. In Sweden and Norway the face of the 
country is covered with snow to the middle of May, or longer. 
This firosen covering, which has been formed during winter, 
grows gmdlially sliallower to the ISUt or ISth of May, or until 
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He fim Jifui acquiri^d or 18^ of north declination; whilcj on the 
either hand) the ?hHeya and mountains of England have receieod 
an acecssbn of temMratnrc of 24** or 25^ On this account, when 
tile tempetatttre of Sweden and Norway is cooled down by snow 
to 32^) that of Britain is 24° or 25° higher than that of the pic- 
ceding countries* Beoanse, while the ground is covered with 
snoWy the imyh of the son are incapable of beating the air above 
82° (the freesuig point). For tins reason the aii of England is 
24° or 25° more heated than that of the before-mentioned rouu- 
triea. lie air of Sweden and Noi way wilt then, of couiso, bv the 
lam of comparative speclfio gravities, displace that of England; 
and, from tlio relative situation of those countries with this 
coaotiy, irill produce a nortb-mut wind* This current is, in com- 
men, stronger by day titan by night, iiecause the variation of tern- 
neiatiiro in the air of Great Britain is at that time the greatest, 
to ^ tiCBi 58^ to 60° about noon, and sinking to 82° 

If thti tietitioti be at aQ fayourable, there ia some- 
.thitig ]pafti8iiliKrl)r revivifying and pleasant in this 
{tolled of the year^a gaiety and mirthfulness of 
which all God’s creatures more or less partake. A 
thousand joyous feelings are associated with the 
smell of hawthorn, and the sight of the bright green 
and the sound of the notes of the sweet singing 
birds; <and the daisies and cowslips spangle the sur* 
face of the grassy fields, and the playful butterflies 
Wanton in the glittering sunbeams, 

When apide-treos in blossoms are, 

And Claries of a silken white; 

And kiug-cuM deck the meadows foir, 

And daffodils in brooks dcligfti; 

When golden waibffow’r blooms around, 

And purple violets scent the ground. 

And lilac ’gins to show her bloom— 

We then may say the May is come. 

When bapjpy slicpberds tell tiicir tale 
Under the tender leafy tree; 

And all adown the grassy vale 
The mocking enokoo chant eth free; 

And philomel, with liquid throat, 

Both pimr the welcome, warbling note, 

^at bad been ttil the winter dumb—• 

Wc then way say the May is como. 
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When fishei leap id ailver stream, 

Ami tondei corn ts springing higii, 

And baukii aie warm with sunny ^am. 

And tviitt’iiijg swallows cleave the iky, 

And fuiesi bees are bumming near, 

And COM slip^ in boys' bats appear, 

And maids do wear the meadow's blooin~> 

We then may say the May is eomo. CLsaF. 



How pleasant is tho refuin of spring! When Da- 
tuie re\ ives and smiles again, tlio pa^nres are clotlied 
afresh \vith living green, the trees put on their new 
attiic, and appear fine and beautiful: flowers adorn 
the face of the meadows, and afibrd a pleasing ya- 
riety ol lolour and fragrance; they mingle tbdr 
odoriferous sweets, perfume the dreumamojent air, 
and refresh and regale us. 

Advancing Spring prohiscly spreads around 
riowcrsot all lines, with sweetest fragrance stored. 
Where'er she treads, Love gladdens every plain; 

Delight, on lip-toc, bears fiie lucid tram; 

Sweet Hope, with conscious brow, before her flies, 
Anticipaiing wealth from sitiimier sLics. 


Now the animate and inanimate parts of the crea¬ 
tion rejoice together in one chorus: all join in songs 
of praise to the bountiful Creator and universal 
liOi d. Gladness inspires the breast of the feafiiered 
tribes, and with thanksgiving hymns they offer a tii^ 
butc of ^titude to Him who gives them their meat 
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in its season. Those birds and reptiles which had 
slept all the winter, revive, and welcome the approach 
of summer. The corn grows and flourishes, and the 
trees bud and blossom, giving us animating pro¬ 
spects of ^suing plenty. 

A tbotisand hues fiasb o’er the fragrant earth, 

Or huge infant germs of every tree 
' That burst with life. 

This is the season when all' things smile and are 
gladand from viewing the whole delightful scene, 
one would be ready to imagine that the curse pro¬ 
nounced on the earth for Adam’s disobedience was 
removed, and there was rising up a new creation.— 
Wood's Oerm of ThoughL 


SPRisa. 

[By 0> Richardson.] 


The brightly beaming Spring at length is seen, 

And all things breathe of joy. The infant year 
Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear; 

And, clothed in vernal beauty, smiles serene 
The (|iiick*reviving earth. Though long hath been 
The trance of Nature on the naked bier. 

Where ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear, 

And rent with iron baud her robes of green. 

The spell is sw eetly broken! Glossy trees, 

Resplendent meads, and variegated flowers. 

Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze! 

And now with dreaming eye the Poet sees 
Fair .shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowers. 

And iaughiog streamlets chase the flying hours * 

l^uhn Weekly Review. 


The latest species of the summer birds of passage 
arrive about the begiiming of May, Among these 
are the goatsucker, or fern-owl, the spotted fly¬ 
catcher, and the'sedge bird. In this and the follow¬ 
ing month, the dotterel is in season. Birds are still 
occupied in building their nests or laying their eggs. 
The parental care of birds at this period, in batefam^ 
and rearing their young, ccui never be sufficiently 
admiyed. ^ ' 


j^^.r-Birds flj hog in the air, and meetingVhfa many 
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obstacles, as branches and leaves of trees, require to have their 
ey^ sometimes as flat as possible for protection; but sometimes 
as round as possible, that they may see the small objects (flies 
and other insects) which thc> are cfaasiiig^ through ^he air, and 
which they pursue with the most unerring certainty. This could 
only bo accomplished by giving them a power of suddenly 
changing the form of their eyes. Accordingly, there is a set of 
hard scales placed on the outer coat of their eye, round the place 
where the light enters; and over these scales are drawn the 
muscles or fibres by which motion is communicated; so that, by 
acting with these muscles, the bird can press the scales, and 
squeeze the natural maguifler of the eye into a round shape when 
it wishes to follow an insect through the air, and can relax the 
scales, in order to flatten the eye again when it would see a dis¬ 
tant object, or move safely through leaves and twigs. I1iis power 
of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by birds of prey in a 
veiy remarkable degree. They can see the smallest objects close 
to ^em, and can yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a 
carcass stretched upon the plain, or a dying iisli afloat on the 
water. A singular provision is made for keeping the surface of 
the bird’s eye dean, for wiping the glass of the instrument, as it 
were, and also fur protecting it, while rapidly fljyiiig through the 
air and through thickets, withwit hindering the sight. Birds arc, 
for these purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, u tine membrane 
or skin, wbieb is cjiristaiitly moved very rapidly over the eyeball 
by two muscles placed in the back of the eye. One of the mus¬ 
cles ends in a loop, the other in a string which goes through the 
loop, and is tixed in the corner of the membrane, to puli it back¬ 
ward and forward. 


Birds on their branches hymcneuls sing, 

I’he pastured meads with bridal echoes ring; 

Bathed in soft dew, and fanned by w'estern winds. 

Each field its bosom to the gale unbinds; 

The blade dares boldly rise, n6w suns beneath. 

The hmder vine puts forth her flexile wreath. 

And, freed from soutbaro blast and northern shower, 
Siircads without fear each blossom, leaf, and flower. 

Sotheby'i Virgil. 

Some beautiful reflectious on the music of nature 
will be found in T.T. for 1828, p. 126. 

The lily of the valley now opens her snowy bolls, 
and«the flowers of the chestnut-tree begin to unfold ; 
the tulip-tree hals its leaves quite out; and the flowers 
of the Scotch fir, the beech, the oak, and the honey- 

R 
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suckle, climbmpf round its neighbours for support, 
aie now in full bloom. All the varieties oi tlie 
strawberry open their blossoms, their runners ex¬ 
tending on all sides. The mulberry-tree puts forth 
its leases. 

In this month, the orchis will be found in moist 
pastures, distinguished by its broad, black spotted 
leaves, and spike of laige purple flowers. The wal¬ 
nut has its flowers in full bloom.—See a paper on the 
colours of plants and flowers, in our last volume, pp. 
134-0. 

The banks of rills and shady hedges are orna¬ 
mented with the pretty tribe of speedwells, particu¬ 
larly the germander speedwell, the field mouse-eai, 
the dove’s-foot crane’s-biU, and the red campion, 
the two first of azure blue, and the two last ot rose 
colour, intermixing their flowers with attractive va¬ 
riety. The poet Burns, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 
says, ' I have some favourite flowers in spring, 
among which arc the mountain-daisy, the haie-bell, 
the fox-glove, the wild brier-rose, the budding birch, 
and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over 
with peculiar delight. I never hear the loud, solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer morn, or the wild 
mixing cadence of a troop of grey plover, in an au¬ 
tumnal morning, without ieeliug an elevation of soul 
like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell me, 
my dear friend, to what can this be owingAre we 
a piece of machinery, which, like the iEolian harp, 
passive, takes the impression of the passing accident ? 
Or do these workings argue something within us 
above the trodden clod I I own myself partial to such 
proofs of those awful and important realities—a God 
that made all things—man’s immaterial and im¬ 
mortal nature—and a world of weal or woe beyond 
death and the grave!’ 
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Morning Landscape. 

[WrilUn lor Time's Telescope, bj’ T. W. Kelly, Author of* Myrtle teaves*’] 

Twilight bus lied, 

Heav'n’s dews arc shed. 

The hriiliaiit Howlers in incense rise 
To see the morn unclose her eyes, 

Trom lowly thatch 
Th’ uplitled latch, 

The dog, whoso loud bark tells his joy, 

Announce the watchful Sheplterdrboy. 

'Neath yon beech tree 
Now cheerfully, 

With song, that well the new day iiails, 

'fhe rosy uiilk'inaid yokes her pails. 

Half sunk between 
The ivy’s green, 

Yon church-clock, in the sun’s young ray, 

Urges the ploughman on his way. 

Fast works the mill; 

The tinkling rill, 
llchind the parted hawthorn led. 

Bright ripples o'er its pebbly bed. 

Ueutli-bells invest 
Yon mountain’s crest; 

And, o’er the vale’s dark woods beneath, 

From huts, the light smoke twines its wreath. 
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The ktmUman^i horn, 

FrMn distance borne, 

Floats o’er the meads and smiling lakes 
In Nature’s joy the scene awakes. 



The insect tribe continue to add to their numbers. A fea' but¬ 
terflies, that have, passed the inclement season in the chrysalis 
state, arc seen on Uie wing early in May. And about llie latter 
end of the mouth, the Papilio Maeham,^ or swallow-tailed butter¬ 
fly, one of the most superb of the British Insects, makes its ap¬ 
pearance. Mr. Samovelle, in his directions to the Fntom^ 
logical Collector, says, * as soon as the white-thorn is in leaf, 
the hedges should be well beaten;—the season for taking cater¬ 
pillars now commences, from which most of the Lepidoptera are 
obtained, and this is by far the best method, as the insects are 
generally perfect, and the si>ccimens very fine. Great attention 
should be paid to the larvse, luid they should be supplied with fresh 
food, and moist earth kept at the bottom of their cages*,— 
duction to British Entmmlogy, 

Field crickets, the chaffer or may-bug, and the forest fly, which 
so much annoys horses and cattle, are now seen. The female 
wasp appears at the tatter end of the mouth, and the swarming 
of hees t^es place. 

The following curious account of DuAV, from Curtis’s 

British Entomology (No. LVX), may affCrd a useful hint to some 
of our entomological friends;' more especially as it may remind 
them of seeking for other species, which no doubt will be dis¬ 
covered if looked after. Mr. C. was indebted to J, C. Dale, 
Es(j. for the valuable facts relating to this insect .—* Every spe¬ 
cimen of Andrena barhilabris I have seen, from the 27th of 
April to the 4tfa of June, has contained larvss, pupae, or exuviae 
of Stylops, from one to three in each. On the 5th of May 
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I pkked one out with a piu; on the 7th auother, rather immature; 
and caught one flyinj^ in the hot sun-shine over a quickset hedge 
in the garden; it looked milk-white on the wing, with a jet 
black body, and totally unlike any thing else; it flew with an 
undulating or vacillating motion among the young shoots, and 
1 could not catch it till it settled on one, when it ran up and 
down, its wings in nfhition, and making a considerable buzz or 
hum nearly as loud as a sesia: it twisted about its ratlier lung 
tail, and turned it up like a staphylinus. I put it under a glass 
and placed it in the sun; it became quite furious in its confine* 
meiit, and sever ceased running about for two hours. The ely¬ 
tra, or |»rocesses, were kept in quick vibration, as well as thc^ 
wings: it buzzed against the sides of the glass, with its head 
touching it, and tumbled about on its back. 

' liy putting two bees {A, lahialis) under a glass ui the son, 
two stylops were produced: the bees seemed uneasy, and went 
up towards them, but evidently with caution, as if to fight, and 
moving their antennse towards them, retreatecL 1 once thought 
the bee attempted to seize it: but the oddest thing w'as to see 
the stylops get on the body of the bee and ride about, the latter 
using every efl'ort to throw his rider. A large hole is left in the 
tail of the bee when the stylops escapes, wdiicb closes up aflcr a 
time. J have found five species of Audi'ciicC infested.' In a se¬ 
cond communication Mr. Date says, forgot to tell you that 
the bees were in a slate of extreme irritation immedialcly before 
the stylo[)s came out; and when on the body of the bee, the sty- 
lops kept its wings still and half erect'—^I’hc above ai'couiit is 
illustrated by a beautiful coloured figure of the insect, and some 
very accurate dissections. 

The female glow worm is now seen on dry banks, 
about woods, pastures, and hedgew'ays, exhibiting', 
as soon as the dusk of evening commences, the most 
vivid and beautiful phosphoric splendour, in form of 
a round spot of considerable size. 

'J'liis morning, when the earth and sky 
Were blooming-with the blush of tSpririg, 

1 saw thee not, thou humble fly. 

Nor thought upon thy gleaming wing; 

But now the skies have lost their hue, 

And sunny lights no longer play, 

1 see thee, and 1 bless tbee too, 

' J<'oratparkliiig o’er the dreary way. . 

Oh! let me hope, that thus fiir me. 

When life and love shall lose their bloom. 

Some milder joys may come, like thee, 

To light, if not to warm, the gloom. moore. 

r2 
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Little being of a day, 

, Glowing in thy cell alone, 

Shedding light with mystic ray 
On thy path and on my own 

Dost thou whimper to my heart— 

* Though I grovel in the sod/* 

Still 1 mock man’s boasted art 
With the workmanship of God.’ 

Sec! the 'fire-ily in his Hight 
Scorning thy torreim career,— 

He, the eccentric meteor bright. 

Thou the planet of thy sphere. 

Why, within tby cavorn damp. 

Thus with trembling haste dost cowei'' 

Fear’s! thou 1 would quench thy tamp,— 

Lustre of thy lonely bower? 

No! Regain tliy couch of clay, 

Sparkle brightly as before: 

Man should dread to take away 
Gifts iic never can restore. 

ANON. 



The GrayUng or Umber ,—This fish is not to be 
met with in thd rivers about London, bat abounds in 
the river Thame, about nine miles from London, and 
in the Severn, the Wye, and the Trent. It spawns 
the leitter end of May, and seldom exceeds a pound 
in weight 
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Swarms of insects in this and the succeeding 
month burst from their egg and chrysalis state. The 
dragon-flies leave the water, the element where 
they are born and bred, and soar in the air, where 
they may be seen darting after smaller winged in- 
sects, their prey. The gaudy family of butterflies, 
the mail-covered though splendid tribe of beetles, 
and the curiously mechanical fraternity of bees, 
everywhere intrude themselves on the notice of the 
naturalist. Spiders weave their geometric formed 
webs on every spray; and which may be seen to re¬ 
flect the prismatic colours, to entice the more readily 
their unwary victims. The common butterfly depo¬ 
sits a red fluid; and vast numbers of the insects in 
the air have dropt this fluid in such quantities, as to 
give rise to the story of a shower of red rain. 

Toads, frogs, and efts may soon be seen changiug 
from their tadpole state to their perfect form. Soon 
after this, the frogs instinctively leave the water, and 
secrete themselves on land, to avoid the notice of 
their natural enemies, ducks and other aquatic birds. 
Snakes cast their slough; and with vipers and slow- 
worms, maybe seen basking under hedges. 

The dew-worm moy be seen lying abroad on warm, 
moist mornings, or during vrarm rain. Snails, with 
their curiously-coloured spiral shells, may be seen 
roving about in moist weather, accompanied by their 
shelless congeners, wherever moisture exists or their 
favourite food abounds.. In shallow brooks, in still 
parts at the edge of the stream, the Gordias may be 
seen, like an animated hair, waving its slender body 
in all directions.— Magazim of Natural History. 
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Young hares or leverets, in favourable seasons, 
are now seen feeding near tbe edges of woods and 
copses.-^Seo T, T. for 1824, p. 150. 



%[olcs are affected by the season: though the con¬ 
stant tenants of darkness, their economy in forming 
their abodes, and exertions in search of their food, 
arrest the notice of the observer. In the beginning 
of May, the female begins to prepare a nest, either 
under a bush or hedge, and not uncommonly in the 
open pastures, by throwing up a larger hill than 
usual. The water shrew may be seen diving in 
search of food amongst the mud in spring-water 
ditches. 

May Day;, in three Sonnets. 

I. 

Sweet May, who has not hailed thy smiling morn. 

Beheld thy rising san gild ether blue? 

Who has not joyous brushed thy pearly dew, 

Or seen it sparkle on the springing corn, 

And gem the meadow flowers of varied hue; 

While soft tbe blackbird whistled on the thorn, 

Tbe linnet blytho o|i slender broom-twig borne. 

And warbling skylark soaring from the view ? 

Thou breatbest fragrance in the evening gale. 

Or when soft zephyrs fan the daisied green, 

From azure violet or primrose pale; 

. When gloMng twilight leads tlie swain, unseen, 

Tos Svhisper soft love’s fondly tender tale, 

BehcaUillie budding birch, whose odours scent the vale. 
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II. 

Such are thy sweets, dear, erer-bloooiiiig May; 

' And such the vonng^ delights that once were mine. 

* When youth, light>faearted. met thy morning ray. 

And saw thy evening skies in ^lendour sluue: 

Then 1 could careless on a bank reclincf 
And list the woodland warblei^s vesper lay; 

Or for my fair a flowery chaplet twine; 

Or haply by thy streamlet mnsing stray, 

A song to frame for charms traoscendUig thine. 

Now youth is past—these joys are fled for aye; 

Tfay flowers are fair^ thy meadows green and gay; 

But I am left in age and care ito pine.— 

To mourn Hope's promised fairy blossoms shed. 

And shudder in the storm that howls around my hesd. 

III. 

Enough of this. 1 check the rising sigh; 

Of Nature’s law 'tis bootless to complain; 

Since Heaven decrees that earthly bliss must fly,— 

That man, like summer^^flowers.^ must droop and die; 

Let me such murmuring, impious thoughts restrain; 

All sublunary joys still wax and wane. 

Like airy meteors gliding o’er the sky; 

Or like the product of the spider’s loom. 

Whose filmy texture mocks the gazer’s eye: 

Although the gathering shades of evening gloom. 

Though blighted every flower that blossomed fair. 

There is a hope that looks beyond the tomb. 
Contemplating celestial glories there. 

And flowers fur ever fair in amaranthine bloom. 

Edinburffh Saturday Pott. 


The fishes which appear in the London market in 
May and J une, are chiefly the salmon, tarbot, macke¬ 
rel, dorec, red mullet, and pike. 

The doree (corrupted from adoree, worshipped, or 
probably from (fer^,gilt; in allusion to its splendid co¬ 
lour) is said by some to be the fish out of whose mouth 
St. Peter took the tribute money, leaving on its sides 
those incontcstible proofs of the identity of the fish, 
the marks of his finger and thumb. Others contend 
thtt the fish in question was the‘haddock. It is rather 
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hard to determine the dispute; for the doree also as¬ 
serts an origin of its spots of a similar nature, but of 
a much later date than the former. St. Christopher, 
in wading through an arm of the sea, having caught 
a fish of the kind, en passant, as an eternal memorial 
of the fact, left the impression on its sides to be trans¬ 
mitted to all posterity. In our own country it was 
very long before the fish attracted notice, at least as 
an edible one. We are indebted to that judicious 
actor and bon vivanf, the late Mr. Quin, for adding 
a most delicious luxury to our table, who, overcom 
ing all the vulgar prejudices on account of its de¬ 
formity, has effectually established its reputation. It 
is found on the sou{hem shores of this kingdom. 
Those of the largest size are taken in the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay, and in the Mediterranean. Ovid has called it 
rarus Faber, which must have been owing to its ex¬ 
cellence, not its scarcity. While living, the colour 
is very resplendent, and as if gilt, whence, according 
to some, the name; but Sir Joseph Banks used to 
say it should be adoree, and that it was the most va¬ 
luable of fish, because it required no sauce. The 
red mullet, or surmullet, was highly esteemed by the 
Komans, and bore* an exceedingly high price. The 
capricious epicures of the days of Horace, valued 
it in proportion to its size; not that the larger fish 
were more delicious, but that they were more difiicult 
to be got. Evidence of the high price and the luxu¬ 
ry of the age, appears from J uvenal 

Tbe lavish slave 

Six thousand pieces for a mullet gave, 

A sesterce fur each pound. 

But Apicius, a man of consular dignity, gave a still 
more unconscionable sum, for he did not scruple be¬ 
stowing 8000 nummt, or £64..11..8, for a fish of as 
small a size as the mullet.—See Loudon*s Magazine oj 
Natural History, where accurate and spirited figures 
of these fishes are given. 
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Song. 

{By Jounna DailUe.] 

Thii yliding Jish thal takes his play 
In shady nook of stroamiet cool 

Thinks not how viaters pass away, 

And summer dries the pool. 

The bird beneath liis leaf) dome. 

Who trills his carol loud and clear, 

'I'hinks not how soon his verdant honn* 

Jlie li{rhtiiing's breath may sear. 

Shall I, within my bridegronmVbovver. 

With braids of budding roses twined. 

Look forward to a coming hoar 
When be may prove unkind? 

The bee reigns in his waxen cell. 

The chicliain in bis stately hold: 

To-morrow’s earthquake,—who can tell? 

May both in ruin fold. 

The lilac, the barberry, and the maple, are now in flower. At 
the latter end of the month rye is in ear; the mountain-ash, la¬ 
burnum, the guelder-rose, clover, columlHiies, with their singular 
and fantastic nectaries,—the alder, the wild chervil, the wayfer- 
ing tree, or wild guelder-rose, and the elm, have their flowers full 
blown. 

Many flue plants arc in flower, both in artifleiai climates and 
the open garden* I'lie American tribes (lower in great numbers 
during this month, as Magnolias, Azaleas, Vacciniums, &g, 
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About the middle bf the mouthy the green-house plants are ven* 
tured out: the rule iSy the foliation of the common ash and 
mulberry. This is a critical month for insects, especially the 
green fly or aphis family, and the caterpillars. Tobacco, lime- 
water, and hand picking, are the remedies. 

The various species of meadow grass are in flower. Tlie but¬ 
tercup spreads over the. meadows; the coleseed in corn fields; 
bryony, we arum, or cuckoo-pint, in hedges; the Tartarian honey¬ 
suckle, and the CorcAortu Japomcof now show their flowers. 
Sweet violets still continue to shed their delicious odours. 

O! to breathe 

The nectared air of a clear morn in May, 

Treading the gorgeous tneadbws. 

Towards the end of the month, that magnificent and bcautifui 
tree, the horse-chestnut, dbplays its honours of fine green leaves, 
and its handsome * spikes pyramidal * of white and red flowers: 
it is quite the ^lory of forest trees. Tlie hawthorn (white and 
pink) is Qsually in blossom abont flie middle or end of the month. 

Agdn the ilierry month o’ May 
Has made ouf hills and valleys gay: 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers: 

Blithe morning lifts his rosy eye. 

And eVening’s tears are tears of joy: 

My soul, delightlesa, a’ surveys, 

While Willie’s farfrae Logan braes. 

ji,' ’* 

Within milk-white hawthorn bush, 

Ami0tg her nt^stlings, sits the thrush; 

Her"falt1j^' mate will share her toil. 

Or wl’ htl’soBg her cares beguile: 

* But I, wi’ my sweet nurslings here, 

Nae mate lo help, nae mate to cheer, 

Pass widowed nights and joyless days, 

While WilHe’s far frae Logan braea. 

O wae upon you, men o' state, 

That brethren rouse to deadly Imte ! 

As ye make n«my a fond heart mourn, 

Sae may it on your heads return! 

How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
Tho widow’s tears, the orphan’s cry t 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 

And Willie, home to Logan braes I fiCUNS. 

The prmcipd show of tulips takes place in this 
montih (see T.T. for 1824, p. 158). The dazzling and 
gorgeous appearance of beds of tulips cannot fail 
to attract the notice of the most indifferent observer: 
spine, vaneties of this elegant flower are tery splen- 
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did, and unrivalled for the beauty of their exquisite 
colours. 


Spring flowers are no longer 
What spring flowers used to be; 
Their fragrance and their beauty 
Cannot give delight tome: 

The cowslip and the primrose 
And the violet are here— 

Ah! why am I dejected 
In the spring time of the 3 'ear ? 


All seasons are delightful 

In life's gay unclouded spring,— 

We sport among the flowers 
Like wild birds upon the wing: 

But when life’s bloom is over. 

And no friendly smile is near, 

Ob! dreary as December 
Is the spring time of the year! T. H. baylby. 

Towards the end of the mon^, the Phalisna Au- 
muli, called by some the ghost-moth, makes its ap¬ 
pearance, and continues visible during the greater part 
of the month of June. The female glow-worm is< 
now seen on dry banks, about woods, pastures, and 
hedgeways.—The angler is busily employed in this 
month. * 



The Thrasher^ or Brown Thrush of America.—This bird (says 
Mr. Wilson, in that highly interesting work ‘The Ornithology of 
America’) is a welcome visiter in Spring to every lover of mat 
scenery and rural song. In the months of April andlMay, when 
our woods, hedge-rows, orchards, and cherry-trees are one pro¬ 
fusion of blossoms, when every object around conveys the sweet 
sensations of joy, and heaven's abundance is, as it were, shower-, 
ing around ns, the grateful heart beats in unison wi^ the varying ‘ 
elevated strains of this excellent bird: we IhUen to its notes with 
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akinU <»rdevotiuual ccstacy, as a meruing hjami to tho groat and 
udorablc Creator of all.*—Conceroiag the sagarity and rea¬ 
soning faculty of this bird, my venerable friend, Mr. Bartratn, 
Writes mo as follows: * 1 remember to have reared one of these 
birds from the nest; which, when full grown, became very tame 
and docile. 1 frequently let him out of his c^c, to give him a 
taste of liberty: after Buttering and dusting himself in dry sand 
and earth, and bathing, washing, and dressing himself, he would 
pmcecd to huut insects, such as beetles, crickets, and other shelly 
tribes; but being very fond of wasps, after catching them and 
knocking them about to break their wings, he would lay them 
down, then examine if they had a sting, and witli liis bill squeeze 
the abdomen to clear it of the reservoir of poison, before he w'ould 
swallow his prey. When in his cage, being very fond of dry 
crusts of bread, if upon trial the corners of the crumbs vvere too 
hard and sharp for bis throat, he would throw thorn up, carry .'irid 
put them in his water-dish to soften; then take them out and 
swallow them. Many other remarkable choumstances might he 
mentioned that would fully demonstrate faculties of mind; not 
only innate, but acquired ideas (derived from iieci'ssity in a state 
of domestication), which we call iinderstaiidiiig and knowledge. 
We see that this bird could associate those ideas, arrange and 
apply them in a rational manner, according to circumslauces. 

• For iustanee, if he.knew that it was the hard, sharp, comers of 
Uic crumb of bread that Imrt his gullet, and prevented him 
from swallowing it, and that water would soften and render 
it easy to he^ swallowed, this knowledge must be a(‘(|uircd by 
observation and experience, or some other bird taught him. 
Here the bird perceived by the effect the cause, and then took 
tbe quickesl, the most effectual, and agreeable method to remove 
that cause. What could the w isest iiiau have done better ? Call 
it reason, or instinct, it is ilic same Uiata seqsihlc man would 
have done in this case. After the same manner this bird rea¬ 
soned with respect to the wasps. I le found, by expcriciiee and 
observation, that the first he attempted to swallow hurt his throat, 
and gave hiiii extreme pain; and, upon examination, observed that 
tbe extremity of the abdomeu was armed with a poisonous sting; 
and after this discovery never attempted to swallow a wasp until 
he first pinched his abdomen to the extremity, forcing out the 
sting with the receptacle of poison. 

IFrum Darley’s Silvia.] 

Green haunts, and deep inquiring lanes, 

Wind through the trunks their grassy traiijs; 

Millions of chaplets curl unweft 
From boughs, beseeching to be reft, 

To prune the clustering of their groves, 

Aq^ wreathe the br;ov^8;that beanty loves. 
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Millions of bloilsonis, fmits, and ^cins» 

Bend with rich weight the massy Btems; 

Millions of restless dizzy things, 

With ruby tufts and rainbow wings, 

Speckle the eye-rcfresliing shades, 

Burn through the air, or swim the glades; 

As if the tremulous leaves were longues, 

Millions of voices, sounds, and songs. 

Breathe from the aching trees that sigh, 

Near sick of their own melody. 

Poetical Pictures in May and June* 

[From M«ntgoiner5’'s ‘ Omnipresence of the Deity.’] 

The Sun is seated on his ocean throne, 

Engirdled with his court of clouds. Around, 

Billows of damask and of orange light 
Evolving roll, as from a cauldron heaved ; 

'While, from the midst, red bars of splondotir shoot. 
And travel fiercely to the midway skies; 

Then cowered awhile, they swell to wizard shapes, 
Advance, and, like battalions in array, 

Mingle their hues, and make a shining plain 
Of crimson on the skies. 

Beneath, the waves, 

SbivVing and glassy, lie like rufhed scales 
Oflicpiid sled; and, lol awaking now. 

W ith the white dews of slumber on her breast, 

I'iie Earth ! ali fiapant, fresh in living green, 

And beautiful, as if this moment sprung 
From out her Maker’s baud. ■ Athwart uie tree.s 
A brassy liistre shines; where matin beads. 

Like drops of light, have diamonded the boughs ; 

And here and there some crisped and glossy stream. 
Lit by a passing ray, laughs through the leaves. 

The flowers are waking too, and ope their eyes 
To greet the prying 8un, while meads and dales 
With hoary incense steam; and, list! 

The buzz of life ? Myriads of insects now 

Creep from their greenwood caVes and mossy domes, 

A lid wind their way, to glitter in the sun; 

While from yon hurdled hills the sbeep^bells shake 
'riieir tinkling echoes down the bushy dale. 

And is creation’s heir, in sieej|iy cttlm. 

Unmindful of the mom! Ah 1 no ,* its t^am 
Hath glanced apon the cottager’s dean couch. 
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And called bim up. And, see! the lattice oped 
He spies along the landscape’s glitt’ring view, 

And looks to heav’n, and feels the toying bree-ze 
Upheave his locks; and then angelic thoughts 
Gnsh tfaroogh his soul; instinctvely be owns 
The presence of a God, and sends his heart 
To Hiin> upon a si^ of artless love 
And praise, because another day is born. 

The Sun hath waxed into his noontide wrath. 

And 'fore his countenance tlie Earth lies scorched 
In agonies of, heat! The winds are dead! 

The shallow lakes are filmed, and fetid pools 
Battle upon the parched grounds; while flies 
And insects, on the tumours of hot mud 
Basking and buzzing creep. The trees stand still 
Amid the air, and at their matted trunks 
The ploughman lies, his head upon his palms; 

■ While 'tween the spangled leaves the sheen of heaven 
Gleams on bim beauteously. The flowers are dr<K>ped, 
A s if they languish for a breezy draught; 

And e’en the flirting bee, now honey-cloyed. 

Is humming languid on ue rose's brim! 

The world grows faint; and all is stirlcss, save 
Yon sky-bird trav’lliing to the sun; and, hark! 
Wing-poised, he peers undazzled at the blaze, 
Hymning his heart-full of aerial strains. 

Beneath thiif'horrid cliffy behold the sea 
Magnifioently spread 1 The billows pant. 

And revel in the beams that on their shoal 
Of glassy crests dance sparkliogl'y; or wild 
Disporting wreathe the ocean’s ^east. 

And gambol to the shore,^—like cherub groups, 

When on a glossy meadow-bank they leap. 

And roll in gay contortions. 

Far beyond, 

Behold a rook majestieally reared 
Upon Whose brow the eagle sits at noon, 

Rolling bis cye-balis at the blazing sun 1 
High on the yellow beach, its hoary side 
Is bared unto ibe oceans and the breeze 
Upwafted,—like a light aUd stately sail. 

When whitening in the glow of heaven* And, look! 
The feathery forms of far-c^ sails are seen, 

Alone upon the kiHewa, or as clouds' 

Dropped down upon the deep, and dancing on 
The swell of waters. 
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Another day is added to the mass 
Of buried ag;es. Lo ! the beauteous moon. 

Like a fair shepherdess, soon comes abroad. 

With her fait dock of stars, that roam around 

The azure meads of heaven. And, oh! how charmed. 

Beneath her loveliness, creation looks: 

Far-gleaming bills, and light-endearing streams. 

And sleeping boughs, with dewy lustre clothed. 

And greeii>haired valjeys, all in glory dressed, 

Wake up the pageantries of night. One glance 
l'poii,^>ld Ocean, where the moonbeams 
flave braided her dark waves. Their roar is biislicd ! 
Her billowy wings are folded up to rest; 

'rill once again the wizard winds shall yell, 

An<rtear them into strife. 

A lone owl’s hoot— 

'I'he waterfall’s faint drip,—or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves,—or infant wind 
llining the pearly Ups of sleeping flowers,— 

Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 

Spirit of Alt! as up you star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 

Man's immortality within him stirs, 

And Thou art all around! I’hy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens; 

Thy glory’s sbtuiowed on the siumb’ring world. 
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REMARKABLE DAYS 



JUNE has for its zodiacal sign Cancer, The 
name of June gave ri^ to various etymologies; but 
riie most probable one derives it from Juno, in honour 
of whom a festival was celebrated at the beginning 
of the month. 

ataatlWe 

In JUNE 1829. 

1 . —NICOMEDE. 

Nioomede was a Christian of some distinction at 
Rome. He was a man of most active benevolence; 
bat was scourged to death in the second persecution 
under Domitian. 

5 . —SAINT BONIFACE 

Was a Saxon presbyter, bom in England, and at 
first called Wiffirid, He was murdered near Utrecht, 
in the year 7e55. 

* 5 . 1828 . —H. STOE VAN DYK DIED. 

He translated, in conjunction with Mr. Bowring, 
specimens of the Batch poets, in one volume, en¬ 
titled ^Batavian Anthology/for which each obtained 
a handsome medal from his Majesty the King of 
Holland.^ His other publications are,' The Gondola/ 
* Songs .set to Music/ and miscellaneous contri¬ 
butions to several periodical works. 

7 .-- WHIT-SUNDAY. 

WhittSunday takes place of the Pentecostal feast 
among the Jews, and is in commemoration of the 
(descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, &c. 
on fee day of Pentecost (Acts ii). It is held seven 
weeks after Easter, and has, probably, been con¬ 
tinued regularly from fee tolical age (Acts xvi). 
Over fee high altar in feepriimipal church of Orvieto 
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there is a little door, by which the Saato Spirito, 
or Holy Ghost, enters on Whit-Sunday; a dove, sur¬ 
rounded by fire-works, to represent the Holy Spirit, 
being made to enter at that door, and so contrived, 
that it takes a circle round the church, lighting, as it 
passed, on the heads of each of the white marble 
statues of the apostles, and resting on the high altar, 
where it kindles, or seems to kindle, a flame; the 
fire-works making a noise as it flies, to imitate the 
* rushing mighty wind,' mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles .—Three Years* Residence in Italy, 

8.—WHIT-MONDAY. 

This day and Whit-Tuesday are observed as fes¬ 
tivals, for the same reason as Monday and Tuesday 
in Easter.—For an account of John of Gaunt’s Bene¬ 
faction, see T.T. for 1827. 

Among^ the sports formerly practised on tliesc and other ho¬ 
lidays, was the quintain. In the parish of Ofiliani, to the west of 
Town Mailing, in Kent, stands a quiimiHy a thing now very 
rarely to be mot with, being a inaohiue used in micient times by 
youtJi, as well to try their own activity with the sword as their 
skill in horsemanship. It consists of an upright post, about nine 
feet high, with a cross piece, like the vane of a weathercock, 
broad at one end and indented with many holes; at the other 
end was suspended either a wooden sword or a bag of sand. This 
swings round with great ease on being moved by a slight blow. 
The quintain was formerty w man erect with a sword (of wood) 
in his hand, and a shield in the other, or sometimes a bag, or any- 
thinx else, was substituted by the less active youths for a sword. 

The pastime was for youth upon horseback, with swords in their 
hands, or canes, to run at it as fast as possible, and hit the quin¬ 
tain with much force on the shiehL lie that by chance did not 
hit it, was treated with loud peals of derision from the others; 
but he who did bit it, was obliged to put spurs to bis horse, and 
make the best use of activity, lest the quintain should giv^ him 
a return blow on Ins neck with the sword be held in his hand,, 
wdiicb immediately swung round upon the quintain’s being* 
touched. This sport (which was first introduced to the British 
by the Romans) has been practised recently by the more refined; 
and in the Times newspaper of 1827, is an * teoounf of a party 
of noblemen and ladies going out to amuse themselves with the 
sport. 
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[From Hnvrilt*B Forest MiiutrelO 

’Tis merry WkUsuntide^ and merrily 
Holiday goea in hamlet and green field; 

Nature and roan seem inined, for once, io try 
The strength of care, and force the carle to yield.' T 
Suinmer abroad holds flowery revelry 
For revelry the village bells are pealed ; 

The season's self seems made for rural pleasure, 

And rural joy flows with o’erflowing measure. 

Go where you will through England's happy valleys. 

Deep grows the grass, flowers bask, and wild bees hum 
And, ever and anon, with joyDu.s sallies, 

Shouting, and music, and the busy drum. 

Tell you afar where mirth her rustics rallies 
In dusty sports, or midst the songs arid hum 
Of the royal oak, or bowling-green's inclosure. 

With bower and bench, for smoking and composure. 

May's jolly dance is past, and, hanging high, 

Her garlands avHug and wither in the sun; 

And now abroad gay posied banners fly. 

Followed by peaceful troops, and boys that run 
To see their sires go marching solemnly, 

Shouhleriiig^airwands; and youths, with ribbons won 
From fond fair bands, that yielded them with pride, 

Arid proi^ly worn this merry Whitsuntide. 

And then sudfeeds a lovelier'sight,—the dames. 

Wives, mothers, and arch sign-awakeniiig lasses. 

Filling ead gating wight with wounds and flames, 

. Yet looking each demurely a s she passes, 

With floWer-tipped wand, and bloom that flowers outshames ; 

And, in the ;ran of these sweet happy faces 
Mandies the prl^, whose sermon says.' be merry !' 

The frank good squire, and sage aimlhecary. 
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*8. 1828. —REV. W. COXE DIED, JUT. 81. 

&e was the author of Travels in Swisserland; 
Memoirs of the Earl of Orford; Historipal Tour in 
Monmouthshire; History of the House of Austria; 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain; Memoirs of John, 
Duke of Marlborough; Correspondence of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, and many other valuable and inte¬ 
resting works. 

9. —^WHIT-TUESDAY. 

Every third year on this day, the Eton Montem is 
celebrated; see T.T. for 1815, p. 168.—The follow¬ 
ing is the portrait of an eccentric character, who was 
accustomed to attend this triennial festival. 



10,1*2,13.— EMBER DAYS. See p. 88. 

11.—SAINT BARNABAS 

Was descended of the tribe of Devi, and bom at 
Cyprus, He was stoned to death by the Jews. 

♦11. 1828.— PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART DIED, 

■AET. 75.. 

His name remains an honour to the philosophy and literature 
of Scotland. He was the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, professor 
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of mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, where his more 
celebrated descendant was for many years professor of moral 
philosophy. He was born in 1753, studied under Blair and Fer* 
gusoD, and enjoyed the friendship of Dr.Keid, to whom he has 
been infinitely indebted for fame founded on bis metaphysical 
writings. In 1793, Stewart put forth bis Philosophy of tho Human 
Mind, in 3 vols. 4to.; and the next near, his Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy. He jcontinned to bnblish—Adam Smith's Essays, 
with a Memoir; the Life and Writiugs of Dr. Robertson; the 
Life and Writings of Reid; Philosophical Essays; and, very re¬ 
cently, two new volumes. The remains of this distinguished 
philosopher were intciTcd in the Canongate churchyard. I'he 
solemn feelings, says the ‘ Scotsman^ which on occasions of 
this kind—on every occasion when mind of such an order ceases 
to manifest itself here--silence every thing like controversy; 
while, at the same time, they make an appeal to the i oice of 
truth, which impresses us strongly with the conviction that ful¬ 
some panegyric would be not only unsuitable, but insulting to 
the memory of the dead. I’ho private worth of the deceased, the 
qualities of heart and head which made him so beloved in the 
family circle, so interesting to bis friends, so much respected by 
his acquaintances, are known to, or have been heard of by all. 
His publie value will be judged of ultimately by his writings; 
although it was by no means confined to these, tlie impression 
made by bis academical prelections having been as extraordinary 
in depth, as it was importmit in ebaraoter. By Uic cxtciiHive 
range of his infoimatiein, by bis love of knowledge, by his high 
aspirations after good, by an eloquence unrivalled in philosophic 
dignity, he gave a bias to the feelings, and a direction to the stu¬ 
dies, of many young men of rank and talent, which redounded 
not less to their own honour, than they proved, in result, beiie- 
fieiaj to the country. Hie leading eharacteristics of his mind, in¬ 
deed, were elevatod moral feelings, high conceptions of what 
OUT nature is destined to accomplish, high resolves to act con¬ 
sistently in furtherance of the great sebenie of general improve¬ 
ment. He was thus led, unavoidably, to engage with mental phi¬ 
losophy ; since, not only must all moral and political science be 
based upon a knowledge of the human mind, biit every mind 
which has activity luiited with any thing like reflective depth, 
will also inquire, and must have some.ancborage ground, respect¬ 
ing its owki faeutdes, Since the very dawning of intellect, the 
greatest minds have occupied themselves in examining and con¬ 
sidering the nature and extent of their own powers; and although 
there has been much fruitless inquiry, the very extent of these 
speculations, unsaiistactory as too many of them have been, ail go 
to establish the real importance and magnitude of the subject. 
Shallow minds only despise metaphysics. The mind of Mr. 
Stewart, on the contrary, was sttrongly disposed to be eompre- 
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bejisi\e. It was also poiietrative enough to iii.'teuvcr the best, 
tfieory of mind which had beoti submitted to the philosophic 
wai4d ; it adopted, improved, and gave consistency to that tlieory ; 
but, naturally circumspect, and having obscrveil how often rash- 
i>ess and impetuosity had, while dealing with ethics and metap 
physics, brought talent into discr(;dit, he became anxious to for¬ 
tify himself with authority. This led him to trace the history of 
his science, which he did with much care, audr might say, 
with unrivalled discrimination; but, while lie selected nothing 
that w as not of great intrinsic value, and bapjMl^ illustrative of the 
poiuls on wiiich he was treating, ho thus contracted a habit of 
dwelling vencratively on the past, and exaltiug the genius that 
had been, more than of attending to the vigorous products of fresh 
and original contemporaries. I'lierc was, it must be confessed, 
a want of adventurousness here; but bJs industry and chariness 
united, gave bolder minds a starting-post from vantage ground of 
the highest value; and all bis labours and speculHtiuns were 
calculated to elevate the tone and ntclioratc the temper of tbc 
mind—to invigorate the intellectual, and improve the moral de¬ 
partments of our nature, lie w'as a lover of liberty atut letters, 
a scholar, a gentieinan, a philosopher, and, beyond all, he was. 
iu the Irucsl sense of the word, a pliiiaiithropist. 

Two aneedotes, said to be quite authentic, of the early ma¬ 
turity oftaleutin this eminent philosopher, have been published 
since his decease. l!is lather, Dr. Matthew Stewart, having been 
prevented from teaching his class by falling into bad bcaltli soon 
after the commencement of the College Session, it was thought 
advisable that his sou Diigaid, then ayoiith under twejity, should at¬ 
tempt to fill his father's place; w fiich he did to the end of the course: 
and .so c\(ra(»rdinurY was his success, siieli the spirit and love of 
the study which he infused into the pupil.s, that it became matter 
of general reniai k aud surprise. One individual asked the young 
lecturer himself, bow it was Uiat he, who bad not devoted himself 
particularly to mathematics, should have succeeded in teaching 
them better thuu his father. ‘ If^it be so,’stud the philosopher, 
with no less modesty than sagacity and truth of principle,' 1 can 
only account for it by the fact, that during the whole sc.ssion I 
have never been more than three days a-bead of my piipiLv.’ The 
other anecdote is this: Mr. Ntewart was not much ftbove twent}', 
when circumstances, which wc do not at present remember, but 
equally imperative, imposed tifum bihi, very unexpectedly, the 
taiiUc of delivering a course of moral philosophy to the pupils of 
Dr. Ferguson, then professor of that science. Having nothii^ 
written beforehand, nor time to make regular preparation, be 
used, all that winter, to rise at Ibiir or five in the morning, and, 
pacing for several hours in the dark, alcmg the quadrangular walk 
of a small garden attached to his father’s boose in the Old ^Col¬ 
lege, be there conceived the j^fui, and arranged in his head the 
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expicssioii, of each da/s lecture; and, without cominitting a \^ord 
to papei, entered the class, which then met at nine in the mom* 

and poured forth in f^iowiii); periods—where the freshness and 
vehcDieiieo of oxtcmpoio eloqueiiee was chastened and har¬ 
monized by the dignity and seriousness of the subject—the doc¬ 
trines of his benevolent and high-minded philosophy, stamped 
with a stronger impress of origiuaiity and genius than some of the 
more guarded and cautious speculations of his maturcr years. 

14. —^TRINITY SUNDAY. 

The observation of this festival was first appointed 
by the Council of Arles in 12G0.—See some curious 
particulars relative to this day in T.T. for 1827, 
pp. 183-187. 

17.—SAINT ALBAN 

Suffered martyrdom at Verulam, now St. Alban’s, 
in 303. A splendid abbey was founded in memory of 
the martyr, A.I).795, by Offa, king of the Mercians. 

18. —CORPUS CHRISTI. 

This festival,' the body of Christ,* was appointed 
in honour of the Eucharist, and always falls on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. It is called the FHe, 
DieUf or Corpus £jillisti , and is one of the most 
remarkable festi^Hjnt the Romish church.—An 
account of the * H||Hi!on of the Host* is given in 
our last volume, sec also T. T. for 182G, p. 

1^. In the annals- of the town of Orvieto, it is 
related, that a travelling German priest, having 
reached the stnall village of Bolseno, on the borders 
of the lake, while celebrating mass, was disturbed 
with a doubt as to the truth of transobstantiation; 
when, in a moment, the bread and wine in his bands 
underwent the miraculous change, and became fiesh 
and blood; which be took to Orvieto, followed by 
the whole congregation in triumphant procession, 
and deposited in the duomo, or cathedral, in a very 
beautiful silver ciborio, made on purpose, in the 
form of a temple* From this supposed miracle ori¬ 
ginated the ceremony of Corpus Christi, and the fine 
painting on the same subject in the Raphael gallery. 
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Saci'omental Braad.—The cburch of Rome, ill the height of its 
pover, was extremely serupalous in all that related to the sacra* 
Biieiltal bread. According to Stevens, in the MomtticoHf they 
fiml chose the wheat, grain by grain, and washed if very care* 
folly. Being pat into a bag, appointed only for that use, a ser¬ 
vant, known to be a just man, carried it to the mill, worked the 
grindstones, covering them with cnrtains above and below; and 
bavii^ pat on himself an albe, covered his face with a veil, 
nothing but bis eyes appearing., The same precaution was used 
with the meal. It was not b^ed till it had been welt washed; 
and the warden of the church, if be were eifter priest or deacon, 
dnisbed the work* being assisted by two other religious men, 
who were in the same orders, and by a lay brother, particularly 
i^>pointed for that business. These four monks, when matins 
were ended, washed their faces and bands. The three first of 
them put on albcs; one of them washed the meal with pure, 
clean water, and the other two baked the hosts in the iron 
moulds. So great was the veneration and respect, say their Ins- 
torians, the monks of Cluni paid to the Eucharist! Even at this 
day, in the country, the balcer who prepares the sacramental 
wafer most he appointed and authorized to do it by tbe Catholic 
bishop of the district, as appears by the advertisement inserted 
in that curious book,published annually, 7'he Catholic Laity's Di- 
rectory. 

The following was anciently the manner of cele¬ 
brating Corpus Christ! at Shrewsbury :—From re¬ 
mote times, it has always been customary for all 
the companies to unite in the commemoration of this 
festival. Preceded by the masters and wardens, and 
graced with colours aud devices, they attended the 
bailiffs and members of the corporation, who, wiffi 
the canons of St. Chad and St. Mary, the friars of 
the three convents, and the parochial clergy, fol¬ 
lowed the holy sacrament, which was borne by the 
priests, under a rich canopy of velvet or silk, to a 
stone cross without the town. Here all joined ip 
bewailing their sins, and chaunting petitions for a 
plentiful harvest: they then proceeded, in same 
orden^^ to the church of St. Chad, where each company 
had a particular place in tbe choir. The festival was 
followed by three days of disport and recreation, 
cither in the ensuing week, or at an eariy time agreed 
upon by the several wardens. On ^ ground where 
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this was held, each company had its arboui\ After 
the Beformatiofi, the rellg^ious part of the ceremony 
was, of course, abolished; but one day of entertain¬ 
ment is still observed, under the denomination of the 
show, and is always on the second Monday after 
Trinity Sunday. Most of the companies had a man 
on horseback, gaudily dressed, called the king, in¬ 
tended originally as a representation of the monarchs 
who granted 1h0ir charters. Thus the king of the 
cloth-workers personated Edward IV; the king of 
the masons, Henry VIII. The barbers marched with 
a queen, probably Elizabeth. The devices were 
emblematical of the trades: the saddlers fed a capa¬ 
risoned horse; the smiths and armourers were pre¬ 
ceded by a knight in complete armour; the hatters 
and furriers by an American Indian; the skinners 
by the figure of a stag as large as life, attended by 
huntsmen sounding bugle horns. The day was spent 
in festivity, and the companies returned to town 
nearly in the same order in which they set out. 

*18. 1815.—BATTLE OF WATERLOO- 
Death aad the Warrior. 

[From ueatfa’s Doings.] 

* Aye, warrior, arm! and wear tliy plume 

On a'^roud and fcarlesi; brow ! 

1 am the lord of the lonely tomb, 

A nd a mightier one than thou I 

Bid thy sonfsi love farewell, young chief! 

Bid her a long farewell! 

Like the morning’s ilew shall pass that grief— 

Thou comest with me to dwell! 

Tlw bark may rush tbrough the foanung deep, 

* Thy steed o’er the breezy hiU; 

' But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 

Narrow, Retd cold, and still! ’ f. 

* Waff iiib voice I heard thy voice, O Death ! 

And IS Uiy day so near ? 

Then on the Reid shall my lifers last breath 

. Mingle wit}i Victory 's cheer 1 
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Banners wilb tbe trumpet’s note, 

Above me as I diU) 

And (he palm-tree wave o’er my noble grave, 

Under tfie Sj'rian sky. 

High hearts shall barn in the royal ball, 

When the minstrel names that spot; 

And the eyes I love sbaU weep my fall— 

Deafii! Death { 1 iear thee not.’ 

' Warrior! thou bcarest a haughty heart, 

But I can. bend its pride! 

How shoiild’st thou know that tby sonl will pati 
In the hour of Victory’s tide? 

It may be far from tby steel-clad bands 
That I shall make thee mine; 

It may be lone on the desert sands, 

Where men for fonntaius pine: 

It may be deep, amidst heavy chains, 

In some strong Paynim bold— 

1 have slow, dull steps, and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold! ’ 

* Death! Death 1 1 go to a doom unblessed, 

If this indeed inost be! 

But the erm is bound upon my breast, 

And I may not shrink for thee! 

Sound, clarion, souud! for my vows are given 
'I’o the can.Hc of the holy shrine ) * 

I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 

O Death I and not to thine ! ’ FELici a hema ns. 



CAimoii taken by the British ttoops at Alexandiia, new in St. James's Park. 
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20.— TRANSLATION OP EDWARD, Xmgfo/IF. SkUKOUS* 
Edward wRs first buried atWareham; but, three 
years afterwards, his body was removed to Shrews¬ 
bury, aod there interred with great'pomp. 

I 

21. —LONGEST DAY. 

This day is, in London, 16h. B4m. 5 s., allowing 
9 m. 16 s. for refraction. 

MOITOES FOR SUN-DIALS. 

[By the Kev. W. Lisle Bowles.] 

Morning Sun, — Temjnu volat. 

Oh ] curly nasseuger, look up—be wiise, 

And think now, night and day, I'ime onward flies. 

Noon .—Dum tempus hahemus^ operemur homm. 

Life steals away—mis hour, oh man, is lent thee, 

Patient to * work the work of Him who sent thee.* 

Setting Sun;— IZedt&e, tu nunqmm. 

Haste, traveiler, the sun is sinking now; 

He shall return again—but never thou! 

Co 39tati[i. 

Lord of the dleat tomb! relentless Death! 

Fierce Victor and Destroyer of the world I 
How stern thy power ! The shafts of fate are hurled 
By thine unerring arm ; and swift as breath 
Fades from the biurnisbed mirror,—as the wreath 
Of flaky smoke, from cottage hem-ths upcurled, 

Melts in'Cerulean air,—as sere leaves whirled 
Along autumnal streams,—as o’er tiie heath 
The forms of twilight vanish; so depart, 

Nor leave a trace of their oblivious way, 

The meteor-dreams of man ! Awhile the heart 
Of eager Folly swolls-^is bubbles gay 
Float on the passing breeze—but ah I i^y dart 
Soon breaks each glittering gaud of Life’s deceitful day! 

■' - —— London Weekly Review* 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends store 
Of their strange ventures hupped by land or sea. 

How are they blotted from the things that be! 

How few, all weak and withered of their force, 

Wait, on the verge of dark eternity, 
l^ke stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse 
To sweep them from our Mj^t! Time rolls his cea.selesB 
course. Lady of tke Lake* 
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3^,^SA1NT j6HN.BiFriST, AND MIDSUMWER DAY- 

Jlie nativity of 5t. John the Baptist is. celebrated 
by the Christian church on ^tliis day,^ because, he was 
the forerunner of our blessed Lord, and, by preaching 
the doctrine of repetitance, prepared the way for the 
gospel. For various ceremonies on this day, see 
our former volumes.—^The following account of a 
curious custom, on the eve of this day* at Penzance, 
is extracted from * The Guide to Mount’s Bay and 
Land’s End/ attributed to the indefatigable Dr. 
Paris:— 

Tlie most singular custom is, perhaps, the celebration of the 
Eve of Saint John the Baptiat, uur loan saint, which falls on 
Midsummer eve; and that of the Eve of St.i Peter, the patron of 
lishermcri. No sooner does the tardy sun sink into the western 
ocean, than the young and old of both sexes, animated by the 
genius of the night, assemble in the town and difi'ereut villages 
of the b.ij with Jighlod torches. T«r-baiTefs bariug been erected 
on tall {>i>Jes in tlie market-place, on the pier, and in other con¬ 
spicuous spins, arc soon urged into a stale of vivid combustion, 
shedding an appalling glare on every .surronuding object, and 
which, when multiplied by numerous reflections in the waVes, 
produce, at a distant view, a spectacle so singular and novel as 
to def) the powers of dcscriplion; while the stranger who issues 
forth to gain a closer view of the festivities of U»e town, may well 
imagine himself suddenly transported to the rc^^ious of the furies 
and infcninl gods; or else that he is witnessing, in Uie magii 
mirror of Cornelius Agrippa, the awful celebration of the hflli 
day of the Eleiisinian feast*; while the ahrieVs of the female 
spectators, and the Iriunipbant yells of the torch-bearers, with 
their hair streaming in the wind, and. tiieir flambeaux whirling 
with fucoiiccivable velocity, arc, realities not calculated to dispel 
the ilJiisinn. No sooner are the torches burnt out, than the 
numerous inhabitants engaged in the froUct pouring forth troni 
the qiiay and its neighbourhood, form a long string, and, hand in 
hand, run furiously through every street, vociferating, * an eye,'— 
* an eye,"—^aueyel’ At length they suddenly stop, and the 
two last of the siring, elevating their clasped handp, form an eye 
to thU enormous needle^ through wdiicb the thread of populace 

’ TIic fifth day of the Eleaslnlen feast was called * the day of the 
torches,' because at night the men atrd women ran about with them 
in imitation of Ceres, who, having lighted a torch at the fire of Mount 
.fEtna, wandered about, from place to place, in search of her daughter 
Proserpine. Hence, may we not.«l|rti$e the high aoUquity of this spe¬ 
cies of popular rejoicing f 
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ruua; and thus they continue to repeat the game mitii weanu^w 
dissolves the union, which rarely happens hcfore midnight. . On 
Midsummer Day, festivities of a ve^ different character ^hven 
the bay; and the spectator can In^ly he induced to belmve 
that the same actors are engaged in both dramas. At about four 
or five o’clock in the afternoon,^ the country people, drest in their 
best apparel, pour intoPenaance from the neighbouring TiHagw, 
for the purpose of performing an aquatic divertisement. At this 
hour, tlie quay mid pier are crowded with holiday-makers, where 
a number of vessels, many of which are provided with music tor 
the occainoD, Ue in readiness to receive them. In a short time, 
the embarkation is completed, ^d the sea continues, for many 
hours, to present a moving picture of the most animating descrip 
tion. Penzance is remarkable in history for having been entered 
and burnt by the Spaniards, in the year 1595. ^ Prom time im¬ 
memorial a prediction had prevailed', that a period would arrive 
when * iome sirwugers thoukl land on the^ rocks of Merlin, who 
should bum PouVi church, Penzance, and ^cwlyn* Of the actual 
accomplishment of this prediction we receive a full accouiit from 
Carew; from which it would appear, that on the of July, 
1595, about two hundred-men landed from a squadron of Spanish 
galleys on the coast of Mousehole, when they set fire to the 
church of Paul, and then to Mousehole itself. Finding little or 
no resistan{'>e, they proceeded to Newlyn, and from thence to 
Penzance. Sir Francis Godolpbin endeavoured to inspire the 
inbabitmits wito> courage to repel these assailants ; but so fasci¬ 
nated yj/^CiVb tlmy- fey -the remembrance of the aiicient prophecy, 
that they fled in aff directions, supposing that it w^ useless to 
contend against the destiny that had been predicted. The 
Spaniards, nvailing themselves of this desertion, set it un fire in 
different places, as they had already done to Newlyn, and then 
returned to their galleys, intending to renew the flames on the 
ensuing day; but the Coiijish having recovered from their i^c, 
and assembled in great iflimbers on the beach, so annoyed the 
Spaniards with their bullets and arrows, that they drew thmr 
galleys ferilwr ofl; and, ayaiJing themselves of afavourable breew, 
put to sea and escaped. It is worthy of remark, that when the 
Spaniards first came on shore, they actually landed on a rook 
called ‘Merlin.’ The historian concludes this narrative by ob¬ 
serving, tliat these were the only Spaniards that ever lan^d m 
TSiiglimd as enemies. Paul church is a very conspicuous Jjjcct, 
from its high elevation, and interests the historian from tbetra- 
ditioii; already stated, of its having been burnt by the Spaniards; 
upon which occasion the south poreh alone is said, in conse¬ 
quence of the direction of the wind, to have escaped the coiifla- 
nation. A pleasing confirmation of this tradition was lately 
horded during some repairs, when one of the wooden supiwrters 
was found charred at>the end nearest the body ot the church. It 
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•Iso deserves notice, that the thick stone division at Die back of 
the Trewarveuoth peir, which has so frequently occasioned iii- 
qmry, is a part of the old church which escaped the fire. In tho 
raurch is the following curious notice of its having; been burnt:— 
* S/fanger burnt this chui'eh in the year 1595/ Most tourists 
inform us, that, in Diis churchyard, is to bo seen the monumental 
stone with the epitaph of old Dolly Pentreath, so celebrated 
among antiquaries as having been the last person who spoke the 
Cornish Jan^age. Such a monument, bowev er, if it ever existed, 
Js^ 110 longer to be found; nor can any information be obtained 
with regard to its probable locality. Her epitaph is said to have 
been both in tho Cornish and English language; viz. 

Coth Dol Pentreath canz ba deaw 
Marir en bedans en Fowl plea ; 

Na en an eglar ganna pobie braz 
Bet an eglar hay coth Dolly cs ! 

Old Dol Pentreath, one hundred age and two, 

Both born and in Paul paiish buried too; 

Not in the church, *inongst people great and high, 

But in the churchyard, tlotii old Dolly lie! 

in some of the islands of the Archipelago, every 
honsekeeper lights a fire in the area before his house, 
or in the balcony, on 8t. John’s Eve. This fire is 
made of the dried leaves or stalks of the vine. 
Every member of the family is then expected to jump 
over this fire three times, using some ridiculous ex¬ 
clamation. This singular ceremony produces so 
much amusement among the children, that they ge¬ 
nerally repeat this cry for some time atler. Women, 
with children at the breast, are not averse to this 
cemamny of jumping over the fire. It is also cus- 
tmiffiry to roast heads of garlick, which are eaten with 
and form tlie only supper allowed; and this 
alj^incncc or fast is said to be observed in honour of 
St. J(»hn. On the same evening, the young girls go 
round to all the houses, carrying with them a vessel 
half filled with water, into which each person throws 
a pledge. On the following day, they ail assemble 
together, when a child being chosen to draw the 
pawns, the drawers are enjoined to perform various 
tasks by way of penitence: this game is called 
Clydonas, In this, as well as in other festivals, it is 
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contrived that the amtisements of the people Should 
be mingled with the religion of the comitry. 

29. —SAINT TETER. 

The festival in honour of this apostle was iosti* 
tuted in the year 913. Heg^sipputi, EmeUus, and 
other early historians, say that he wa^ erucifled with 
his bead downwards.—For ah account Of the Cock 
Mass, as celebrated in Columbia on this day, see our 
volume for 1826, p.ld8* ^description of the illu¬ 
mination of St. Peter’s, at Rome, as lately witnessed 
by an English traveller, is given in T.T. for 1827, 

p.201. 

*30. 1828. —SIGNOR SApib died, 76. 

Sapio, a long celebrated Professor of Sin ging, 
was an Italian by birth, and in early life settled 
at Paris. He filled there the office of chapel-master, 
was the instructor of Mary Antoinette, and had the 
honoui:, of being preferred to Piedni, Sacchini, and 
Gliick, his rivals at the French court Such a con¬ 
nection, of course, drove him from France at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, although he had 
married a French lady. He came to this country, 
and so widely had his fame spread, that immediately 
on his arrival be was appoiuted^inging master to the 
Duchess of York, and then to the Princess of Wales. 
His instruction was sought by all the highest no¬ 
bility, andi for a long p^od, be continued at tl^p^ad 
of his profession in the fashionable world. 
musical historians und diitics of bis day . ascribe 
superiority of his style to its incomparable feeling 
and expression, while the facility with ^ich Im im¬ 
parted its peculiarities to his pupils appears to have 
befen unique. Siguier Sapio was the father of Mr. 
Sapio, the distinguished ienm* of Covent-garden 
Theatre, and of Mr. A. Sapio, tiie very promising 
young bass singer, attached to the Royal, Academy 
of Music. 
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*^UNE 1828. —LIEUT.-COL. DIXON DENHAM DIED, 

Amother victim to the peftilcntial climate of Sierra Leone. 
All past expeneoce of the fatal effects iff climate^ in this colony, 
should certainly have taught us to receive, without surprise, the 
intcUigenco of such an event; but having, on the other band, 
the knowledge of the singtular success with which Colonel Den* 
ham had encmintered all the rigours of a life in Africa, when 
on his travels to and from the city of Bomoo, in the interior, 
during a period of more than three years; considering the expe¬ 
rience and confidence in himself which he had thereby attained; 
and, above all, that, during a residence of eighteen months at 
Sierra Leone, in the exercise of very arduous duties, he bad felt 
scarcely any ill cfl'ects, we had indulged a sanguine hope that 
he would Iiave been spared to fulfil tlie wishes of the government 
and flic countiy for the improvement of this iU>fated place—an 
object which he had deeply at heart, and which, for the reasons 
we have staled, there W'os room to believe be was destined to 
accomplish. 

His appointment to the government bad given great satisfac¬ 
tion to all ranks of persons, and the highest hopes were enter¬ 
tained that a new era was about to commence in the colony; 
for, although so very short a period bad elapsed since bis entering 
upon his duties as governor, he had. among other sound and judi- 
dious regulations, taken measures for Inviting the native chiefs 
of the surrounding kingdoms to come down to the seat of govern¬ 
ment to trade—to promote the interchange of good offices be¬ 
tween them and the people— and for the establishment of savings- 
banks among tbe inbabilants of Free Town. 

Colonel Denham was a native of London, and only in his/urty- 
tkird year; and, if to (womote the cultivation of the human un¬ 
derstanding—to extend tbe benefits of civilization—to rescue our 
fellow-creatures from the depths of human suffering, and restore 
the slave to freedom—be more glorious than the mere strife of 
conquest, and Uic acquisition or overthrow of human power, then 
will bis death shod a brighter lustre on his name, than if he had 
fiillen on the plains of Waterloo! . 

He thought of his home, of the days of his youth, 

Of tbe friends who had loved him, and those who*d deceived; 

And the sori, mournful words which be now felt were truth, 

That at parting she spoke who his absence still grieved. 

* I have loved thee, fair Science—for thee l*ve immured 

My youth in the closet of wisdom,’ he cried; 

* For thee has my manhood all suffering endured. 

And for thee, on my tomb, he it said that I died.. 

My tomb!—but what tomb, save this waste, shall be mine ? 

Yet to what Heaven wills be my spirit resigned! 

Though no friend can witness my being’s decline. 

Still my name shaU be found, in my works left behind.’ 

8. a. JACKSON. 
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^'JUNE 1828.-^EARTKaUAKE IN WALES. 

Th 0 effect of an earthquake was severely felt by 
the inhabitants of Ishmael parish, about three miles 
from Milford, Pembrokeshire, and on part of the 
farm of Skerryback, occupied ^ Mr. William Whit- 
•ton, and on the estate oi the Kev. D. B. Allen, ll 
commenced with a rumbling noise like distant 
thunder, and continued incessantly for about twenty 
minutes. A solid body of grey rock, adjacent to 
the Sandy Haven shore, and parallel with the sea 
opposite to the Stock Rock in Milford Harbour, was 
entirely rent asunder, and separated by the shock 
into a thousand pieces, throwing large masses of it 
to a considerable distance; the adjacent rocks, and 
pari of the hill, on which iheie was a thriving plan¬ 
tation of timber overhanging, were separated from 
the main land by this dreadful convulsion of nature, 
and several of the trees split and tom up by the 
mots. The noise was terrific, and heard for many 
miles around. A cracking noise continued for 
some days in the rocks, as of the breaking of dry 
sticks. 


*JUNE 1828.— PROFESSOR WOODHOU&E DIED, 
Plumian Profbssor of Mathematics in Cambridge 
University, a Fellow of Cains College, and one of 
Uie members of the Royal Society. In 1820, he was 
elected Lucasian Professor of Mathematics; and, 
on the death of Professor Vince, he succeeded to the 


Plumian Professorship. He was appointed by the 
University, in 1824, to conduct the observatory, then 
newly erected. Among the Professot’s published 
works are—The Principles of Analytical Calculation, 
in 4to, in 1803; A Treatise on Plane and SphoHcal 
Trigonometry, in 1809; A Treatise on Isoperime- 
■ ‘ ’ Problems, in 1811; A Treatise on Astronomy, 
; several Papers in the Philosopbioal Traiis- 
s, Ac. 
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^0tronom(ci^ Occurrences 

In JUNE 1Q29. 

To (ik ]l?oi.F. Stas. 

[ By Eobert Milbuu^e. ] 

Chief amidst northent ofhs! tlut dost r.oio^ip. 
Steadfast, like Him who hun|: toy lamp od high. 

To gaide benighted barks o’er Ocean's {daln^ 

And point to Constancy the lover’s eye. 

Let Friendship mark thy shrine in yonder sky, 

And shrink from breach of faith,—the dckle wind 
Of summer promises, which wreck the mind, 

When wintry storms of penury howl by. 

Oh, as thy moveless ray surveys mankind. 

Thou haply dost behold a constant few, 

Hut, ah! the rest are faithless and unkind, 

A prowling, seldsli, and misleading crew ; 

In Heaven’s wide field thou hast not one compeer. 
And worth like thine is solitary here. 

Solar Phenomena. 


The Sun enters Cancer at 8 m. after 6 in the even¬ 
ing of the 21st of this month, and he rises and sets 
during tlie same period as in the following 

TABLE 


Of (he Sutis Rising and Setting for every fifth Day, 
June 1st, Sun rises 83 m. after 3, sets 7 m. after 8 


Stbi • • tf a 


3 

.... 17 

11th .... 

_45. 

3 

.... 15 

HUh • .. • 

.... 43 ...... 

s 

.... 17 

91st .... 

,48.. 

8 

. 17 

96th .... 


8 

.... 10 


Equation qf Time,' 

Apparent time, coirected by the quantities in the 
following Table, gives the, mean Ume corresponding to 
the same epoch. 

TABLE 

j _ ‘ * 

Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day, 

" 

.. Monday..Juno Ut, firom the time by tlmdial sah. 3 35 

Saturday. .... 145 

Thnrsday...0 49 

Tuesday .16th, to .the time by the’'dial addO 13 

Sunday...Slst ....1 PT 

Friday,.,,...«..*..36'th«,.,......9 91 
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Lunar Phenomena. 
of the Moon* 

AIlLa '^m. JA^ 


Ne«rMo<m«..,. day, «t49m. after 5 in the Afternoon 
First Qsarter* (J^piih. • 1 «•■•»••■■••••• 

Full Moon.15.6 in the morning 

<Last Quarter .midnight. 

Mpon^^ Pasmge over the Meridian* 

The foUdwing transits of the Moon will afford op- 
poTtonities for ob^?ation^ if the atmosphere be clear 
in that direction at the several dmes: viz* 

vfime Oih, at 14 m. after 6 in the evening 


10th •« 06 


nth .. 39 

■. • * ■. 7 

ISth .. 94 


13th .. 10 

...... 9 

14th .. 0 


15th .. 53 


16th 46 

11 

92d .. S5 

4 

93d .. 18 


S4th .. 9 

6 

S5th .. 0 


96tb .. 08 


87th .4 44 







PHRliOMEKA PlAUBTARUM. 

Pham of Venus, 

Venos is sffll at so great a distance from the earth 
as to appear veiy ffiongh nearly wholly illu¬ 
minated. The proportion pf her phases is, 

i„,«|.tflSamlnaiad. .^’,'t as IVSSlSi 

0*01809 

McUpses qf iiipiter^s %tellites^ 

The following aie etmpses of first w second 
of these small bodies will be^dsible this month, 
and our youthful readers will beaar in mind that they 
are recorded in miean time at the first ineiidiaii. 

f Emersions. ' 

^itSatnUlle^.; Id Say, at Om. 4 if. altiA* midnight' 

>, , mu, *»,,*• 54 ** St]*,i' 1 ’if) the morning 

leSi .17.. 06..10 at night 

V S7th «•••«• IS •» 4S ...... 0 in the morning 

ficoondlpljimte, 0th ...... S .. 48 ...... 1 .. 

,.S9th ...... ,,1S •.i...lOAti)igfat 
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IN JUNE 1829 . 


Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars. 

June 6th,with2« in Cancer ... at 10 in the morning 

**" ^ •’ . 8 in the evening 

loth S Capricorn... 7 . 

^th .. Taurus ..... 1 in the afternoon 

28th ... .g> ,. Taurus. 2 . 

88th .... a . t Taurus...... 7 in the evening 

Other Phenomena. 

Jupiter will be in opposition at a quarter past 5 in 
me morning of the 1st of this month. Mercury and 
Mars will be in conjunction with each other at 5 in 
the morning of the 5lh. Mercury will also attain his 
^eatest elongation on the 8th, and be stationary on 
the 22d. ^ 


Remarkable Double Stars in the Southern 
Hkmisi’iiere. 

Mr. James Dunlop communicated to the Astrono¬ 
mical Society, on the 9th of May last, a Taluable 
memoir on the approximate places of double stars in 
the southern hemisphere for 1827, as observed at 
Paramatta. The following are a few of the mo.st re¬ 
markable : 

• double star resembles Castor both 

in me magnitude of the two stars, and in their mutual 
distance. 

a Contauri. This star consists of one of the first 
magnitude accompanied by oue of the fourth, 
^mbination which does not occur in our hemisphere, 
ineir distance is about W. 

1* Arpus. This star consists of stars of the sixth 
ana eighth magnitudes, the large star being blue, and 
uie small one dusky red. This is the only instance 
combination of two considerably bright 
stars diDcnng decidedly in magnitude, where a marked 
excess of the less refrangible rays appear in the light 
o the smaller star, and of the more refrangible rays 

m Ihe larger one. Its right ascension is 4« and 
. Its declination 42*7' sou^* » o « , ana 

V 
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Another double star, unnEuned, has a deep red 
pui ple colour, which occurs also in our hemisphere. 
It is of the seventh magnitude, and is situated in right 
ascension 19” 43% and declination 33^31' south.—’ 
See PhiL Mag,, July 1828. 

The Sunbeam. 

[ Sy Felicia Bemans. ] 

Tbou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy tbou art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 

Sunbeam! what gift hath the world like thee '! 

Tliuu art walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 

Thou hast touched witli gloiy his tliousand isles; 

Tiiou hast lit up the ships, and the leathery foam, 

And gladdened the sailor, like words trom home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades 
’I'hou art streaming on through their green arcades, 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow', 

Like iire-iUes glance to the pools below. 

I looked on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array; 

Thou brakest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of Jiving flame. 

I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot— 

Something of sadness had wrapt the spot;— 

But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell. 

And it laughed into beanty at that bright spell. 

To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 

Flushing the waste like ^the rose’s heart; 

And thou scorncst not from tby pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 

Thou tak’st through the dim church-isle thy wa)', 

And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 

And its nigh pale tombs, with their trophies old, 

Are bathed in a flood as of molten gold. 

And tbou turnest not from the humblest grave. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may w^ave; 

Tbou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Tbou steepest in love on its grassy breast . 

Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 

One thing is like thee to mortals i^ven, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven ! 
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Ct)E ,^atttraUsf« Biarp 

For JUNE 1829. 

At this sweet time, the glory of the spring. 

Young verdurous June’s delightful opening; 

When leaves are loveliest, and young fruits and flowers 
Fear not the frosts of May’s uncertain hours; 

Rich, rife, luxuriant, yet with tenderest hues, 

Waves the full foliage; and with morning dews. 

And showers that gush down from the radiant skies. 

To bring below the air of Paradise, 

Awakening freshest fragrance as they pass; 

There is a peerless greenness on the grass, 

Yet somewhat darkened with the loftier swell, 

And purple tinge, of spike and pannicle; 

While vivid is the gleam of distant corn, 

And long and merry are the songs of morii; 

’Tis wise to let the touch of nature thrill 
Through the full heart; ’tis wise to take your fill 
Of all she brings, and gently to give way 
To what within your soul she seems to Sav: 

* The world grows rich in beauty and in bliss; 

Past springs were welcome, none so much as this.' 

HowitCg Forest MinstreL 

Supposing the weather to have beeo mild and fa¬ 
vourable to vegetation, the flower-garden is in all its 
glory at the commencement of /une; and nothing can 
be more delightful than to observe the almost count¬ 
less varieties which grace the parterre of Flora at 
this season. Among the various ornaments of the 
garden, * Thr Rose,’ that queen of flowers, stands 
pre-eminent. The Austrian rose blossoms in the 
early part of the month, as does also the Chinese 
rose: these are followed by the common garden rose, 
the single yellow rose, and the white rose; last of all 
comes that loveliest of floral atU'actions,—-the ' Moss 
Rose*. 

They tnay talk of their flowers, and the crimson that blushes. 
The Queen of the garden, the rose on its tree;— 

But while I’m possessed of thy innocent blushes, 

1 care for none else— they’re tlie roses for me. 

They may talk of their diamond, that beams in the mine— 

Jt sparkling, and glowing, and brilliant may be; 

But while thy dear eyes with benevolence shine, 

I care for none else—they’re the-diamonds for me. 
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I’hey may talk, if they will, of their Venus, resplendent 
'With beauty and life, as she sprang from the sea; 

'I'hey may talk of the c^stus, her graceful attendant— 

But love is the ceslus that binds me to thee. 

MARY ANNE BROWNE. 

* 

Marigolds^ and ptBonies, and roses, including the 
guelder-rose^ with its balls of dazzling whiteness, now 
display their beauties. The Star of Bethlehem shines 
in all its splendour, and pinks and sweet-william add 
their pretty colours: the panicled lychnidea and red 
valerian ornament our gardens at this period, the de¬ 
licate lilac of the one forming a pleasing contrast with 
the rich crimson of the other. The blossoms of the 
sweet-brier are now, open: the white lily, and the 
flower-de-luce, or iris, with its splendid floscules and 
curiously-formed pistils, shine in the garden. The 
forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) also flowers in 
June, and throughout the summer. 

In this month, the gum-cistus tribe shed daily their 
abundant flowers, covering the ground with their deli¬ 
cate blossoms. The fragrant honeysuckle gives out 
its charming perfume. 

1 dearly loved a garden-flower, 

■Which near my summer easement grew ; 

Of all that dwell in field or bower, 

None half so sweet 1 ever knew 1 

Many a time, witJi fond delight. 

I’ve bent its faultless form above, 

And kissed its leaves, and deemed it might 
Still blookn for me, and be my love. 

The autumn winds blew hi^, and boro 
My fairest from my sight away; 

1 mourned it’s fate an hour or more. 

Then gave my heart to other sway. 

A bird with an enchanting note, 

The minstrel of an orange grove. 

Became my captive, and 1 thought 
He’d live and share a maiden’s love. 

But one night to my window came 
The tinkle of a soft guitar,. 

And tones that bung upon my name— 

My bird’s notes were less pleasant fiw 1 
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gave the warbler leave to go, 

In freedom, to hiti native grove, 

And sighed, * Poor thing! ah, now 1 know, 

Thou wert not meant to be my love !’ w» kenxbdx . 

One Of the most interesting insects in June, is, in 
its perfect state, the angler's may-fly. 



Sir H. Davy, in his Salmonia^ gives an iutercstiJig account ot 
u ater-flies. Even in December and January there arc a few small 
gnats, or w'ater>flics, on the water in the middle of the day, m 
bright days, or when there is sunshine. These are generally 
black, and they escape the influence of the frost by the eflects tif 
light on their black bodies, and probably by the extreme n^tidity 
of the motions of their fluids, and generally of their organs. 
They are found only at the surface of the water, where the tem¬ 
perature must be above the freezing point. In February^ a lew 
double-winged water-flies, which swim down the stream, arc 
usually found in the middle of the day, such as the willow-fly i 
and the eow-dung-fly is sometimes carried on the water by vvitids. 
In March there are several flies found on most rivers. The 
grannaro, or green-tail-fly, with a wing like a moth, comes on ge¬ 
nerally morning and evening, from five till eight o’clock, a.ai. in 
mild weather, in the end of March and through AimL Then 
there are the blue and the brown, both ephemerae, which come 
on, the first in dark days, the second in bright days; ^cse flics, 
when well imitated, we very destructive to fish. ’The first is a 
small fly, with a palish yellow body, and slender, beautiful wings, 
which rest on the back as it floats down the water. The second, 
called the cob in Wales, is three Or four times as large, and has 
brown wings, which likewise protrude from the back, and its 
wings are shaded like those of a partridge, brown and yciluw- 

u 2 
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brown. These three kinds of flies lay their eggs in the water, 
which produce larvae that remain in the state of worms, feeding 
and breathing in the water till they are prepared for their me¬ 
tamorphosis, and quit the bottoms of the rivers, and the mud and 
stones, for the surface and light and air. The brown fly usually 
disappears before the end of April, likewise the grannamj but 
of the blue dun there is a succession of different tints, or species, 
or varieties, which appear in the middle of the day all the summer 
and autumn long. These are the principal flies on the AV andic, the 
best and clearest stream near London. In early spring, these flies 
have dark olive bodies; in the end of April and the beginni ng ot 
May they are found yellow; and in the summer they become cinna¬ 
mon-coloured ; and again, as the winter approaches, gain a darkei 
hue. 1 do not, however, mean to say that they are the same flies, 
but more probably successive generations of ephemeras ot the 
same species. The excess of heat seems as unfavourable as the 
excess of cold to the existence of the smaller species of water- 
insects, which, during the intensity of sunshine, seldom appear in 
summer, but rise morning and evening only. The blue dun has, 
in Jttwe and July, a yellow body; and there is a water-fly which, 
ill the evening, is generally found before the moths appear, called 
the red spinner. Towards the end of August, the ephemera' 
appear again in the middle of the day-—a very pale, small ephe¬ 
mera, which is of the same colour as that which is seen in some 
rivers in the beginning of July. In September and October, this 
kind of fly is found with an olive body, and it becomes darker in 
October, and paler in November. There arc two other flics which 
appear in the end of September and continue during October, it 
the weather be mild ; a large yellow fly, with a fleshy body, and 
wings like a motli; and a small fly with four wings, with a dark 
or claret-coloured body, tliat when it falls on the water has its 
wings, like the great yellow fly, flat on its back* This, or a claret¬ 
bodied fly, very similar in character, may bo likewise fouml in 
March or April, on some waters, 

Ei)e EittU 

, [By Mrs. C. C. Richardson.] 

The summer morn was shining bright, 

Inclining me to roam; 

Birds, trees, and sweet perfume invite 
To ramble far from home. 

At play, beside the dingle brook. 

An urchin troop l spied; 

A thread and pin, his lino and book. 

One tiny angler tried, 

With ever-baffled toil, to wile 
The craftier minnow race,—' 

Fair, curly haired, blue-eyed, a smile 
Still winnovring o’er his face. 
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Playmates were jeering him,—but no! 

He would not be subdued ; 

1 w’atclied him long,—’!was lime to go— 
My wanderings were pursued 

Full many a mile. The sun was high 
W hen 1 this path rctraeed ; 

There stood the little fisher-btiy, 

Just where I left him placed. 

Still, every throw fresh hope supplied. 

And still the eager eye 

Followed each ripple of the tide. 

And still the prey shot by. 

I'lie guzer o’c;r that woodland scene 
Could rest upon no spot 

\V here Nature’s most enchanting sheen 
Of loveliness was nut; 

But eye, thought, fancy, all wxrc spcllctl 
By that fair boy alone. 

Still standing where 1 last beheld. 

His every playmate gone ; 

His niiniiow chase, his flashing smile, 
Hopes baffled, ever new ; 

The ardour of his fruitless toil— 

A faithful portrait drew. 

‘ "Twas pretty though 'twas sad* to see 
How artlessly he played 

His future youth's sure history— 

Bui deeper musing swayed : 

Four years he scarce had numbered; Boy! 
So persevering now. 

Will good or ill that Will employ 
When manhood shades thy brow? 
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Almost innumerable insects are to be seen in this 
and the succeeding month. In June we may observe 
the golden-green beetle; various kinds of flies; the 
cuckoo-spit insect, and the stag-beetle. The seve* 
rai species of the gadfly make their appearance in 
this month. The larvae of the dragon-fly ( LibdluhiJ , 
after a two years’ submersion in stagnant water, as¬ 
cend the stalks of plants and burst their shells. 

The numerous species oi Aphides are now found on 
many plants, bearing an appropriate name from each. 
Those which infest the rose-tree and bean are possibly 
most under observation. One is green, and scarcely 
distinguished ffom the colour of the young leaves; 
the other is black. 

Tadpoles are now to be seen, in great swarms, in 
ponds and ditches. It is amusing to put a few of 
these in a basin or glass, and watch their transfor¬ 
mations. When they first emerge from the frog- 
spawn, they look like little fish with great heads and 
long tails. Legs, after a little time, make their ap¬ 
pearance ; the tails fall off, and then the young frogs 
forsake the water, and leap about. 

Clover is now in blossom, and regales our olfac¬ 
tory senses with its delightful fragrance. The sweet- 
scented vernal gT3LSS{Anthoxanthum odoratum),\\hich 
is the cause of the very delightful scent in hay, 
flowers also in this month, and diffuses its fragrance 
through the country. About the beginning of June, 
the pimpernel, thyme, the bitter-sweet nightshade, 
white bryony, and tlie dog-rose, have their flowers 
full blown. The poppy is now in flower.—See an 
account of opium in T. T. for 1828, pp. 160-161. 

The foxglove, which produces a beautiful flower, 
blossoms in this month as well as in the next. The 

elder tree is in flower. 

■ 

The several kinds of com come into ear and flower 
in June, as well as most of the numerous species of 
grasm* 
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Preserving Specimens oj f'/crufjr.*—Let the specimens be gather- 
edy if possible, when quite dry, and never, on any account, put in 
water, with a view to keep them fresh, after they are gathered, 
and previously to tlieir being pressed between paper; a practice 
which would tend to increase the quantity of moisture in the 
plants, and, consequently, add to the difiiculty of drying them. 
Then take some leaves of coarse blotting-paper, the more bibuL 
ous the better, and heat them at. the fire, till they become as hot 
as they can be made without scorching them. Place the speci¬ 
mens separately between two of these leaves so heated; lay them 
between boards or other flat surfaces, and press tiietn with a heavy 
weight. This process of hoathig the paper, and shifting the spe¬ 
cimens, should be Cxfteu repeated,—twice, or, at least, once a day, 
till the juices of the plant are evaporated. In this manner the 
specimens, if not very robust or succulent ones, will generally be 
sufficiently dried in the course of a week, or even in less time. 
The advantages of this method are, not only that the specimens 
will be thomugbiy dried in a short time, and therefore will be less 
liable to become mouldy or to decay,but also tlmt they will gene¬ 
rally retain tbc colour, both of the flowers and leaves, much more 
perfectly than when preserved by means of a slower process, and 
without the aid of artificial heat, A few years ago, a Swiss bota¬ 
nist, of the name of Thomas, visited this country, bringing over 
with him extensive collections of dited alpine plants for sale: 
that emiuciit naturalist A. U. Haworth, Esq., w'as so struck with 
the licaiity of these specimens, many of which retained the vivid¬ 
ness of their culuiirs almost as perfectly as when they were in a 
livingstate, that bo was induced to ask M. Thomas what means 
he adopted in their preservation. Without making any mystery 
of the art, M. Thomas readily communicated to him the above- 
mentioned process of beating the paper.—Communicated by the 
Rev. W, T, Broe to the Magazine of Natural History^ No. 3. 

•In the months of June, Juhf, and August, the En¬ 
tomologist will find full employment in the woods. 
Most of the butterflies are taken in these months^ fly¬ 
ing abroad in the day-time only: moths will be found 
flying at break of day, and at twilight in the evening. 
The taking of them is termed Motuing, and should 
be well followed up during the summer season. 
Many of the rarer Lepidoptera are never found but at 
these times.—See Samouelle's Introduction to British 
Entomology, and T. T. for 1826, pp. 169-171. 
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The fern-owl may be seen about the middle of the 
month, in the evening, among the branches of oaks, 
in pursuit of its favourite repast, the fern-chaffer. 
—It may not, probably^ be generally known to natu¬ 
ralists, mat the common brown owl is in the habit, 
occasionally at least, of feeding its young with hve 
fish; a fact which has been ascertained beyond doubt, 
Some years since, several young owls were taken from 
the nest, and placed in a yew tree in a garden: in this 
situation the parent birds repeatedly brought them 
live fish (bull-heads and loch, or loach) which had 
doubtless been procured from the neighbouring 
brook, in which these species abound. The same fish, 
either whole or in fragments, was also lying under 
the trees on which the young owls were observed to 
perch after they had lett the nest, and where the old 
birds were accustomed to feed them. 

A singular species of owl, the Coquimbo owl, is men¬ 
tioned by Captain^ Head as found all over the plains 
ot the Pampas. Like rabbits, they live in holes, 
which are in groups in every direction, and which 
make galloping over these plains very dangerous. 
These animals are never observed in the day; but as 
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soon as the lower limb of the sun reaches the horizon, 
they are seen issuing from their holes in all di¬ 
rections, which are scattered in groups, like little vil¬ 
lages, all over the Pampas. The biscacbos, when 
full-grown, are nearly as large as badgers, but their 
head resembles a rabbifs, except fiat they have 
large bushy whiskers. In the evening, they, sit 
outside their holes, and they all appear to be mo* 
ralising. They are most serious-looking animals; 
and even the young ones are grey-headed, have mus- 
tachios, and look fioughtful and grave. In the day¬ 
time, their holes are always guarded by two lilUe 
owls, who are never an instant away from their posts. 
As one gallops by these owls they always stand 
looking at the stranger, and then at each other, 
moving their old-fashioned heads in a manner which 
is quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them, when 
fear gets the better of their dignified looks, and they 
both run into the biscacho's hole.—See a beautiful 
figure of this bird in the Magazine of Natural History. 

The hay-harvest commences about the end of the 
month, in the southern and midland parts of the 
kingdom. 

The mower now, at morning blytfae, 

Sweeps o’er the mead till night’s reprieve; 

Thick falls the. swath before his scythe, * 

And withering scents the dewy eve. 

About this time, birds cease their notes. The 
rural ceremony of sheep-shearing usually takes place 
in June, and was formerly celebrated witli much in¬ 
nocent pastime.—See our former volumes. 

Seek he who will in grandeur to be blest, 

PlaOe in proud halls, and splendid courts, his joy; 

For pleasure or for gold his arts enlplqy, 

Whilst all his hours unnumbered cares molest,— 

A little Jieldf in nativepmWeU drert ^— 

A riv’let in soft murmurs gliding by,— 

A bird, whose lovo-sick note salutes the sky. 

With sweeter magic lull my cares to rest- 
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And biiaduw;^ woods, and rocks, and tow'riug hilia. 

And caves obscure, and nature’s free born train 

Each in my mind some gentle thoughts instils; 

Ah, gentle thoughts ! soon lost the city cares among. 

.Roscoe's Lorenzo. 


In the Magazine of Natural History we find the 
following notes for June 1828.—Wheat came into 
fiower on the 16th, the white lily on the 22d, and the 
evening primrose on the 28th.—Young wasps appear¬ 
ed on the 20th; the geometric-web-making spider on 
the 25th. About the same time the little moths, the 
larva of which had been so destnictive to the foliage 
of many plants, particularly apple trees and white¬ 
thorn hedges, came forth from their chrysalis state. 
They proved to be the Fhalcsna pyralis of Linnaeus, 
and very much resembled the common small moth so 
destructive to woollen garments and house furniture. 
The eggs of these insects, it is probable, were depo¬ 
sited on the branches, near the buds, in the preceding 
autumn, or early during the very mild spring. 


Poetical Pictures in June, 

« fHorniiiQ;. 

When to my fevered brain, ibe huig drear night 
No halm hath bruuglit, and re^illesis, and alone, 

I've paced the shrouded iields, till glittering bright 
From yon green mountain's brink the fresh day shone: 
How have 1 joyed tf* mark the hoary tower 
Unfolding slowly ’neath the morning beams 
Its misty mantle grey!—In such an hour, 

To Contemplation's eye, fair Nature seems 
Most holy,—and the troubled heart is still. 

The vocal grove, the sky-rctlecting lake, 

The cheerfai*plain, and soflly-siiadowed hill, 

To loftier dreams are ministrant, and wake 
Unutterable love for this fair Earth, 

And silent bliss, more exquisite than mirth! 

D. L. richaudson. . 
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at dimjtet. 

Otk I4ineveli's proud towers the sinking son 
In cloudless splendour looks, nor through tho earth 
Like glory doth behold. In golden light 
Magnificent the m^hty city stands, 

Empress of nation^ 

The flaming orb descends: his Ugfat is quenched: 

The golden splendours trom the walls are fled* 

Even so thy glories, mighty NincTefa! 

Shall darken, and impenetrable night. 

On which no mom must rise, envelope thee I 

But joyous is the stirring city now: 

The moon is clear,—*the stars are coming forth,— 

The evening breeze fluis pleasantly. Retired 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet} and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling. 

And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem*bossed, tliat, high on jasper steps upraised, 

Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 

Sun-ttplendours flashing round. 

• * 

All rarest ffowersi 

Bright-hued and fragrant in the brilliant light 
Bloom as in sunshine: like a moantain stream 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, 

With droam-iike miinnuiing melodious. 

In diamond shoWers a ciysi^ tbantaiu fklls* 

All fruits delicious, and ofeveiy olime> 

Beauteous to sighl^ and odcniferoiis, 

Invite the taste. 

» 

Methinks the westering squ shines cooler in the 
garden—that the shades are somewhat deepened— 
Oiat the birds are pot bopping round our hea^, as 
they did some hour ago—in their afternoon 
siesta they are mute. Another set of insects are in 
the air. The flowers, that erewhile were broad and 
bright awake, with slumbering eyne are now banging 
down their beads; and those that erewhiie s^med 
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to slumber, have awoke from their day-dreams, and 
look almost as if they were going to speak. Have 
you a language of your own—dear creatures—^for we 
know that ye have loves?— Bktckw'ood^s Magazine, 

But chief when summer twilight mild 
Drew her dim curlain o’er the wild, 

1 loved, beside that ruin grey. 

To watch the dying gleam of day. 

And though, pei chance, with secret dread, 

1 heard the bat flit round my bead. 

While winds, that waved the long lank grass, 

With sound unearthly seemed to pass; 

Yet with a pleasing horror fell 
Upon my heart the thrilling spell; 

For all tliat met the eye or ear 
Was still so pure and peaceful here, 

1 deemed no evil might intrude 
Within the saintly solitude. 

Still vivid memory can recall 
Hie figure of each shattered wall; 

The aged trees, all boar with moss, 

Low bending o’er the circling fosse; 

The rushing of the mountain flood; 

The cushars cooing in the wood; 

The rooks that o’er the turrets sail; 

The lonely curlew’s distant wail; 

The flocks that on Hounam rest; 

The glories of the glowing west. 

PRfNGlB. 


€heiitng. 

But noon’s subduing heat and glare 
Have melted to a milder air; 

And oh! there comes, so calm and boon, 
The eve—the Paradise of June. 

Past is the glare—but there Is still 
A light and glow on dale and hill, 

Vivid, yet mild andflili of grace, 

. Sbinihg out like an angel's face. 

Freed ftom the sultry thrall of day, 

The glad eye ravels far away 

All round Is bright—«ud you may see 

Gieen Ull and lifer, tower and tree, 

One wide, fhir scene of beauteous rest, 
Biilhant aud sweet, and ctdm and blest. 
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All there is peftce, «:ad yon may bm 
£adi softened Boaod distinct and clear: 

wood-game’s clap, the peasant’s lay, 

The low of l^erds, the mastiff’s bay. 

And the rich blackbird’s strains, that swell 
Each snnset from the neijgbbonring dell. 

Who has not wandered tb^jnhale 
Fragrance, and dew, and,l^f|iig gale, 

As tlie far wood’s .luxuriant Wares 
Of green the sun’s last radiance lares; 

And villagers sit at their doors 
BeneaU) the towering sycamores; 

And hum the chaffer's rhddy wings ? 

And sweet are lovers’ loiterings 
On by the park paleis’ alretw moss, 

Where listening hares the .footpath cross; 

And partridges, met in the glen, 

A ro racing swiflly^ back again; 

And from the far heath, drear and sfrU, 

Pipes the lone curlew, wild and, shrill; 

And darker glooms the forest glade ; 

And heaven's pale gleams yet fainter fride; 

Till silence only hears awake 

The hoarse^ quaint whimperings of the crake. 

AfoK'iri’s Forest MinstreL 
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THIS month received the name of JuHu 9 , in me* 
mory of Jidins Cassar, who jnras born on the 12th of 
July* The sign for it is Leo, 

3^emarfi;atile 

/» JULY i 82 £>. 

2. —^VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIBGIN MAHY. 

This festival was instituted by Pope Urban VI, to 
commemorate the visit of the Virgin Mary to the 
mother of John the Baptist* 

* 2 , 1820. —CEREMONY OF A NUN TAKING THE 
VEIL AT ORVIETO. 

We have been present (says the author of Three 
Years’ Residence in Italy) at the ceremony of a nun 
taking the black veil; but did not see her, or under* 
stand a word of what was going on, though we were 
pleased with the sounds of the nuns’ voices "proceed* 
ing from the place where she now professed to be 
dead to the world, and lay hidden under that funeral 
cloth, which, as we were told, is to be her covering 
when laid on her last bed. The epistle for this day is 
taken from the fifth Oalatians, * The world is crucified 
to m, and I unto th world,* The bishop officiated 
in gold brocaded tobes, and a young priest, kneeling 
before him, supported a large heavy book: the ser* 
mon was addressed to the miscredenti; we suppose 
for our sakes* After the ceremony the usual signal 
of firing of gune was given; and we went to the con¬ 
vent door to see the newly professed nun. She ad^ 
vanced towards us dressed in black, with a silver 
crown on her head, attended by two little girls with 
chaplets of fiowers, and with expanded wings made 
of pasteboard fixed to their shoulders, to represent 
those ministering spirits who watch around the chil¬ 
dren of God* 
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3.— DOG DAyS BEGIN. 

By dog days the ancients meant a certain nuinl}er 
of days, about fprty, some before and some after the 
heliacal rising; df Caniettia, or the dog star, iu the 
morning. With ns, it simply implies the hottest part 
of the year, which, in this country, is usually thought 
to be from July 3d to August Ilth. 

4. —^TRANSLATION OF SAINt MARTIN. 

This day was appointed to celebrate the removal 
of St. Martin’s bones from a common grave to a 
splendid tomb. On the translation of rdics, see T.T. 
for 1827, p. 234. 

7. —^THOMAS A BECKET. 

This haughty prelate was born in London, in the 
year 1119, and was the son of Gilbert, a merchant, 
and Matilda, a Saracen lady, who is said to have 
fallen iii love with him when he was a prisoner to 
her father in Jerusalem. The following account of 
the tomb of Sir William de Tracey, one of the mur¬ 
derers of Thomas k Becket, first appeared in the 
‘Mirror:*— 

This tomb, unknown to the world, and hidden in obscurity, 
is situated in the small parish church of Mortlioe, on the l o- 
mantic clifis of the bay of that name in the north of Devon. 
The inhabitants of that pltri of thd country, which is rugged 
and mountainous, are a wild and onculfirat^ people; and the' 
only tradifion they have among themselves concerniiig the tomb, 
is, that this Tracey 'was a motiitrous giant in his day, and was the 
lord of all the country roiind. In the parish, situated near the 
bay of Mori, is a large iNi]ley,wbioli is, to this day, called Witla- 
combfi Tra^, and anbiliiemm Estate a4joiinng is denominated 
WillacomUe, or WilliatnV Omnbe, as the word Comle is very 
common in iPevonshire, ati^ h* ^ natne given to eveiy . wr/Zey. It 
is also to be qb^jTvedj, ^at, instead of William de Tracey, they 
say the giant's name was WillacomBe Trac^. 

The parish ohumhof Mortboe is very andient, and;fibe tbtnb of 
De Tracey, thoughitbas been veryll^icreatedv^syet mdreperfhet 
than might have ex|moted*. There thick stab on the top 
of the vault, wrroanded with Saxton Iettjera» nearly ell illegible, 
from their being chipped broken off. A fiitWlengtb figure of 
De Tracey himself is enj^taved on the ^b, chi in as if with a’ 
chisel, representing him m robes, and holding a cap or clnUtco In 
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his hiindii. All around (lie yault, are various pioces of sculpture, 
sucli as nuns, the crucifixion, &c., to^^tber with his arms. About 
fifty years afi^, the curate of the parish and a gentleman who came 
from London opened the tomb secretly, and took away the skuU 
and principal bunea of the body, some of wbfch wore very largo. 
The armour, shield, and sword of De Tracey were puHoinod at the 
same time. The country around is very mountainous and ro¬ 
mantic. There are three monasteries in the neighbourhood, all 
of which arc said to have been built by De Tracey to expiate his 
crime. 

* 10 . 1828 .—Public printing;. 

The above is the date of a Heport from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on printing 
done for the House. We have introduced this me¬ 
morial for the purpose of recording the labours of an 
old and meritorious servant of the public, Luke 
Hansard, Esq., now in his seventy-ninth year. 
And we do this because we think that the integrity, 
the skill, and tlie industry of this eminent printer de¬ 
serve to be registered in a more permanent volume 
than a Report printed by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons—which is perused, perhaps, by only a small 
portion of the members—scarcely seen by the public, 
and afterwards consigued to the unmerited oblivion 
of Messrs. Hansards' vast repositories of public do- 
cuments^ AAer the many paltry, vexatious, and 
unprincipled attempts that have been made to rob 
these gentlemen of their well-earned fame, and to de¬ 
prive them of the means of supporting themselves 
and their numerous families by honourable and ac¬ 
tive exertion, as public servants—we consider it but 
an act of mere justice to occupy a page or two of 
out volume with some account of the typographical 
progress of Mr. Luke Hansard, senior; and to bold 

* There are more tbao twehe thotuand vwions sets of papers 
^deposited in seeea different warehoosos; and so deposited, that 
the destruction of no one warehouse could oonsame all the copies 
of any one printed paper. These documents, many of them of 
the utmost value and importanee, are all clotted and catalogued^ 
and are supplied, on a yety short notice, to members of parliament, 
whenever they may have occasion for them. 
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it up to our readers as one of tbe mauy instances of 
that Success in life, which never fails to attend those 
who uniiQ‘pnnciph with talent and industry, and who, 
at the commencement of their career, ehoose for their 
motto the emphatic sentence—* Probitas verus honoa* 
The following sketch is extracted from the evidence 
of John Rickman, £sq.,clerk*as»stant to the House 
of Commons:— 

Mr. Hansard has been employed in the service of the House of 
Commons from the year 1772, and came into the management of 
the printing business, as a partner of Mr. Hughs, in 1774, so that 
his experience is now of fitty-four years' stan^ng; ant} it will bo 
found that his talents have not been suffered to lie dormant for 
many days during that long period. For half this time, nearly 
twenty-seven years, 1 have been the principal channel of com¬ 
munication with liim on all Occasions which have called for the 
Speaker's personal attention to this department; and if 1 liave 
contracted a long habit of esteem for Mr. Hansard's liberal chap 
racier, and admiration of his industry and acuteness, 1 trust 1 
shall be able to show that be has not earned my friendship and 
goodwill too cheaply* ^ 

Half a century ^o, tlie printing of the House of Commons was 
comparatively of small extent, and tjhe types of the printer were 
oftener employed in the serriice of bookselfers and of autlmrsthan 
at present. Mr. Hansard, early in his career, was employed by 
Mr. Ormc in printing his History of India; luid from persooaHy 
attending that gentleman, and assisting him in the cmrection of 
the proofs and revises,)ie gained a competent knowledge of Indian 
afikirs, which afterwards became highly , useful to himself and to 
tttepnbUo. 

He had, previously, become aoqutdnfed wiUi Mr. Burke in cury- 
ing througn the press for him the early editions Of his JStsay m 
the SuhHine and BsatOiftd; so that when Mr. Burke came into 
public life, mid commenced bte. Indian injuries at the House of 
Commons, he was highly pleased fri see his humble friend again 
at hand, and sOon fopad him bis most nsefrii assistant in discover¬ 
ing, among the mass df Indian papers (reluctantly furnished to 
the commifteoL such as were essentiiU to his purpose, especially 
the various ** Consultations” which developed the seored of the 
then policy cd* our Indian empire.. After this, Mr,, Burke, o{ 
course, employed Mr. Hansard in priiltin|; Ids Essay m the 
French Hepolutim; and the liurge and rederated impressions 
werb carried through the press with a faciUty that called hnrth 
Mr. Burke’s warm commendations. 

Dr. Johnson, when iu connexion withMr. Dddsley, preferred Mr, 
Hansard as his printeri whenever his sdrvicdt coiUd be oblaiped; 
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who alsocaiTjeiJ the original edition of the Hermes through the 
press, greatly to the satisfaction of Dr. Harris, Mr. Bryant pre¬ 
sented Mr, Hansard with a copy of his work, in token of satisfac¬ 
tion in his manner of printing it ; and Porson pronounced him to 
be the most accurate of Greek printers. Mr. Hansard was, in 
oonsequeoce, employed to print the Port Royal Greek Grammar, 
Clarkes Homer, and a few other works; but the influx of parlia¬ 
mentary bnsiness compelled him, in a great measure, to abandon 
the printii^ of classical works. 

In public employment, Mr. Hansard first attracted Mr. Pitt's 
notice, when the latter, having drafted in his own hand-writing 
(which was not remarkably legible) the Report of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee on tJie French Revolution, sent for the printer, and stated 
to him the pressure of the occasion, doubting, however, the pos¬ 
sibility of ms reading the manuscript; but the printer was accus¬ 
tomed to the hurried vrriting of great men, and having read it to 
Mr. Pitt, immediately undertook to copy it himself for press; 
when a miesfion of secresy and expedition arising, Mr. Hansaid 
at once snowed in what manner the first object was perfectly se¬ 
cure, and the more so among numerous workmen; and as for ex¬ 
pedition, Mr. Pitt was astonished at receiving all the proof-sheets 
cariy the next morning, and was not slow in expressing his seiise 
of this opportune servipe. The same thing happened in the case 
of the Report of lt94, on advancing Exchequer bills in relief of 
a commercial panic; when expeditioti was of the last importance 
for insuring full effect to the aid thus wisely and eflecluolly 
afforded by a judicious government. 

Mr. Hansard next distinguished himself in the service of the 
Finance Committee qf 1796-7. In the next year, the Slave Trade 
wm brought before, the Privy Council, and the mass of matter 
printed at the suggestion of Mr. Wilberforce and Dr. Porteus 
(afterwards Bishop of Xxindon) wns such, that Oiree printers were 
employed, Mr. Hansard planning and distributing the whole. 

After the Union with Ireland, tjhe printing of the House of 
Commons increased rapidly, and Mr. Speaker Abbot (now Lord 
Colchester) duly appreciated the merit of Mr. Hansard, already 
well known to him as chairman of the Finance Committee of 
1797; and near the close of his speakership, individnally gave the 
following striking testimony of his good opinion of Mr. Hansard’s 
conduct as printer to tlie Hohsc <« Commons:— * I cannot but 
re^eat(hesay8,inaletterto|ifr.Wbittam), upon the present occa¬ 
sion, my admiration and approbation, in the most unqualified 
manper, of the laborious, aoeqrate, and faithM manner in which 
Mr. Hansard discharges all the duties of which I am so constantly 
a^ witness, and in which he appears to me to combine every cou- 
rideratiou of the strictest economy With a due regard to the best 
means of displaying bis mattm*, by the mbst methodical arrange- 
menband tho most distinct and perfect typographical execution.’ 
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Mr. Hansard’s occupation now became too incessant to admit of 
private printing:, except such as could be procured in the dead 
time of the year, to keep bbi large estabiisbment unbroken, in 
readiness for each ensuing session of parliament. 

Among the combinations of workmen in the year 1805» the 
printing trade did not escape, and the standing order for the de¬ 
livery of printed bills before tfaeir first reading, was deemed by 
the workmen a good oppoitunity to try an experiment of forcing 
a rise of wages in Mr. Hansard’s prindagofllce. The pressmen 
wetc put ill front of tbe battle; twenty-four of them simnlta- 
neously left their work. ‘ ’Their master lost no time in seeking and 
finding unemployed men in the streets and stable-yards, and he 
was seen by more members of {mrliament than one in a working 
jacket, and, with bis sons, instructing these new men by precept 
and example. In the year 1807, bis compositors, a more in¬ 
structed sort of workmen,*to the number of thirty, insisted upon 
restraining the introduction of new hands by apprenticesbip, and 
upon their right (as was till then too commonly acquiesced in) to 
print as they pleased, according to the manuscrnit furnished to 
them; that is, in a diifnse manner. In House of Uommons table¬ 
work (accounts and columns), this last alleged privileg:e would 
have been peculiarly expensive to the public, and Mr. Hansard 
withstood it accordingly. His door was never again opened to 
tlie mutineers, and no degree of personal inconvenience was re¬ 
garded until they were replaced from the country tind other ad¬ 
ventitious resources. 

In short, troni the beginning of Mr. Hansard’s official life, be 
nsfablislicd this rule for his conduct—^’To spare no cost or personal 
labour in attempting to perform the important duty entrusted to 
him, BETTEa, and cheapek, and more expeditiously, ^an any 
other printing business is done in London. * 

Modem let/islation even depends vfton Mr, Hmsard^s exertions 
in printing and reprintingy with amendments and aeeuracg, the hills 
always pending in parliament^ and always painftdly wrgentfor dis^ 
paten, especially towards the end of each session. In fact, after 
iMving so long enjoyed the benefit y this man*s wonderfm activity, it 
is not conceivable how business could go on without him ; certainly 
at a much slower rate, so tlmt the House must always sit till August, 
or leave part of their business undone. But his two sons, James 
and Luke Graves Hansard, are trained in the same course of busi¬ 
ness ; and if even their father relaxesfromhis cofikitvtimal. activity^ 
or in case of his death (till when he will not willingly relax), they 
would yive proof of the force of his precepts and his example on 
them and on their numerous progeny, 

15, —SAINT wrrmi^r. 

Swithin flourished in the ninth century* He was ap¬ 
pointed Bishop’of Winchester in 852, and died in 
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19. 1821.— KING GEORGE IV CROWNED. 

The above Crowns- with the followings cuts const! 
tute the prihci|)^al Regalia used on this occasion. 




(3.) 


(1.) The ffioufid or globe, which ie put into his Majesty's 
right hand, immediately before,be* is crowned, and which,he bears in 
bis left hand . upon liis return to Westminster Hally is a ball of gold, 
six inches in diameter, eneomphssed with a fillet of gold, embellished 
with roses of diampftdsi, micircUng other precious stone8.~(2.) The 
King's coronation ring, is a plain gold ring, with a large table ruby 
Tiolet, in which plain cross of 9t,,Ocofge is curiously enchased,' 
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(1.) Saint Edward g staff, 4 feet 7| inches in lengtbf is a slsif or 
sceptre of gold, wUh a pike of steel at the end, and a mound au^eross 
at the tmi.—(2,) The king's sceptre with the dove, is of g^d ; in 
length, 8 feet 7 inches; it is ornamented with diamonds and precious 
8tones.~(3.) The sceptre royal, is also of gold; it is 2 feet Qi 
inches in length, and is enriched with rubies, emeralds, and small 
diamonds.—(4.) Swords borne before the King. 


Some interesting^ particnlars of this august cere¬ 
mony will be found in T.T. for 1822, pp. 194-206, 
and in T. T. for 1824, p. 191. 


20, —SAINT margakkt: 

Margaret was born at Antioch. She was first tor¬ 
tured, and then bdieaded, in the year 278. 
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* 21 . 1828 . —HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY DIED. 

He was a branch of the ducal family of Manners, 
descendants from the sister of King Edward the 
Fourth; and was grandson to John^ the eloYenth 
Earl, thii'd Dnke of Rutland.. His father^ Lord 
George Sutton—so called from a family alliance 
with Bridget^ only daughter of Robert Sutton, Lord 
Lexington—married in the year 1749, Diana, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Chaplain, of Blankley, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, Charles, his fourth son, 

tibe subject of this sketch, was born on the 17th of 
February, 1755. He 'was educated at the Charter 
House, whence he removed to Emanuel College, 
Cambridge; where, in 1777, we find him one of the 
triposes, on which occasion he took the degree of 
A.B. He afterwards proceeded to D.D., and soon 
obtained ecclesiastical preferment. After holding 
several livings in succession, he was made Dean of 
Peterborough, in 1791. On the death of Dr. Horne, 
in 1792, he was elevated to the see of Norwich; 
when be relinquished his other livings, and, in lien 
thereof, accepted the Deanery of Windsor. Dr. 
Sutton’s residence at Windsor introduced him par- 
^cularly to the late King, which led him to a just 
estimate of the merits of die new Dean. Dr. Sutton 
had married, as far back as the 3d of April, 1778, Mary, 
ike daughter of Thomas Thorston, Esq.; and this 
lady was honoured with the friendship of her Majesty, 
Queen Charlotte. On the death of Dr. Moore, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1805, there were three com- 

g etitors to succeed bim :-*-~Dr« Tomline, supported 
y Mr. Pitt; Dr. Stuart, who elided on a promise 
made to him when he accepted the see of Armagh; 
and Dr. Sutton, enjoying die especial farour of the 
King. His Migestjrs ctmge d^mfe having been is¬ 
sued, Dr. Sutton was duly elected on the 12th of Fe¬ 
bruary, and confirmed on the 21st, when he was also 
nominated a member of the Privy Coimcil. Br. 
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Sutton 'was a man of mild but imposing presence. 
His voice was full and tuneable; his elocution dis¬ 
tinct and unaffected ; bis arguments well weighed; his 
words well chosen; his manner grave and simple; 
his learning accurate; his knowledge comprehensive; 
and his ju%ment sound. He spoke fluently and im¬ 
pressively on most subjects, even on those which 
might have appeared most averse from his general 
course of study.* He had a family of thirteen 
children, all of whom, with two exceptions, have been 
females. His eldest son, the Right Hon. Charles 
Manners Sutton, is the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. His Grace's eldest daughter was married, 
in 180f), to the Rev. Hugh Percy, D.D. Bishop of 
Carlisle, the third son of Algernon, Earl of Beverley. 
His Grace’s fourth daughter was married, in 1812, 
to the Rev. Dr. Croft, Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

22. —MARY MAGDALEN. 

This day was first dedicated to the memory of 
Mary Magdalen by Edward VI. 

*24, 1827. —ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT 

BLANC. 

The following narrative of this ascent, which was 
performed by Mr. Charles Fellowes and Mr. Wm. 
Hawes, is detailed in a letter from Mr. Fellowes to 
a friend in London; and affords a vivid picture of the 
fatigues and dangers attending this perilous under¬ 
taking. 

W'e arrived at Chamotini on Ujo cvcmn|f of the 23d of July. 
From this phice we had Jong meditated an attempt to rcaeh the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and, on our arrival, we lo.st no time 
in making known our intention to the head guides, in order to 
arrange lor an immediate ascent. They tried to dissuade a.s 
from the undertaking, representing its extreme danger, and 
pointing out several of the guides, and others, wlio had, unfortu¬ 
nately, been much maimed by accidents, in simitar attempts. 
They a1s(» strongly urged delay, wishing to observe the effect of 
the change of the moon on the weather, which was to take place 
the following morning; but, finding the barometer remained 
steady, and seeing every sign of a continuance of fine weather, w c 
resolutely determined on our plan, and fixed eight o’clock next 

Y 
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morning for onrdeparture; in the meantime, after some difficulty, 
wc engaged nine guides to accompany us, with sufficient provi¬ 
sions for three days, and every requisite fur the undertaking. 

At half-past eight o’clock on the morning of the 34th of July 
we left Chainouni, amidst the good wishes, but gloomy counte¬ 
nances, of almost the whole of its inhabitants. Our provisions, 
&c. had been taken forward some time before, by men cmployedl 
by the guides, as far as the commencement of the glaciers, in 
order that they might be less fatigued to begin their difficulties, 
with which several of them were acquainted. Our track lay 
for about a mile and a half along the valley, thence through a 
thick forest of pities, growing on tlio side of a steep rocky 
niountmu, which we gradually ascended, occasionally passing 
along rugged paths, but a few inches in width, on the side of 
rocks rising perpendicularly above, and forming an abyss of se¬ 
veral iMindred feet below'. At twelve o’clock we armed at the foot 
of the Aiguille dii Midi, about nine thousand feet above the val¬ 
ley, and within a few minutes' walk of the first glacier. e here 
sat down a parly of tweuty-lwo at dinner, and from this spot we 
afterwards started in the fidlowiiig order ;-—lbvo guides, lied to¬ 
gether with a rope about fifteen feet long; two single guides with 
ropes incase of accideiit, and an a\c, lor cutting the icc; two 
more guides, between whom 1 w as tied, separated by a lengtli of 
ten feet of rope: my ft iend was attended in a similar niaiintT,* 
and one man following, with ropes, brought up the roar. We 
had also a fine bold 30 uth of eighteen, son of a guide, who re- 
qucstetl to accumpan;y us without pay, Imping, by his ascent, to 
commence with fame the profession of his fathons. Each guide 
had a kjiapsack laden with provisions, straw, fire-wood,.saucepan 
for meltiug the snow, a blanket, kc. We all had batons (poles 
about seven feel long, with iron spikes at the end); our dress w'as 
adapted to a cold climate (although tlic day was inteustdy hot), 
cloth dresses and gaiters, thick shoes with spikes or large nails, 
fur gloves, large straw hats, and green speciacles or veils. Tims 
equipped and provided, wc commenced the pass of the (ilacicrde 
B 0 .S.SOU, where we atotieo saw that our task would be less diffi¬ 
cult than usual, but far more dangerous, in conseqiienee of the 
unusually heavy snows of the last season having covered many of 
the crevices botwcoii the masses of ice, which formed, even now', 
a complete chaos around us, thus euabILng us to pass over instead 
of descending and ascending these gulfs. 

Aa we ()io<!coded, we found that these bridges of snow wete 
at times extremely thin and weak, which obliged us to vary our 
inodes of crossing them, sometimes crawling on several of the 
poles laid together; at others lying down, keeping our bodies 
stiff, we were pulled over by our ropes. Notwithstanding these 
precauiions, wc at times fell through, and iii one iustance 1 was 
suspended^ at iny own request, for several minutes, to survey 
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the grandeur of the objects around me, which 1 will endeavour 
to describe. The crevices arc, perhaps, a fjuarter of a mile long, 
running across the mountain, and are formed by layers or clifl's of 
ice from ten to twenty feet thick, each of which, on falling, forms 
an avalanche. The depth of these crevices is generally one 
hundred feet, and is only to be judged of by the darker shades of 
colour. The sides vary from the whiteness of .snow to dark 
shades of bine and green, blended with the soft brilliancy of 
crystal reflection; while from many parts of the overhanging 
snow, ieielcs arc suspended above ten feet in length, which add 
beauty to the grandeur of the whole. 

After encountering, perhaps, less than the usual difficulties, at 
half past four in the afternoon, we reached the foot of the Grand 
Mulcts, a ))ilc of perpendicular pointed rocks rising about sixty 
feel out of the snow, hounding the upper part of tlie Glacier dc 
Busson, wliiidi from its peculiar situation, although apparently in 
the midst of avalanches, is [icrfcc'fly .safe from the danger usually 
attending them. Near the top of this point of rock is a flat sur¬ 
face, eight feet long, and four wide, which, with one uliout lour 
feetsquaie, on the adjoining and smaller rocks, called the Petit 
Mulcts, formed our resting-places for the night, Aftei a hearty 
meal, w'c retired to rest, being covered with a sheet, supported 
by our batons against the rocks. Some of (be guides lay on our 
feet, others leaned against the rock to sleep, or sat up to attend 
the fire. The thermometer here was at twenty-five degrees of 
Tahrenhcit—too cold uu air to enjoy a long night, which was also 
disturbed by the freqiie.nt avalanches commencing close to us, 
rosetnhiing loud claps rif thunder, and gradually dying into the 
distant sound of the roaring Arve, now scarcely audible. At halt- 
past three o’clock we were glad to resume our labours, leaving 
behind all our luggage exce|>t a small portion of eatuhlc.s, wine, 
lemonade, &c. We were now much struck with the intense dark 
blue colour of the sky, and the appoaraiiee of the stars, which, 
instead of seeming to he studded on the surface of the heavens, 
looked as if .suspended at various distances, and greatly dimi¬ 
nished ill magnitude, being deprived of their misty rays occa¬ 
sioned by the dense atroosplicro through which they are gene¬ 
rally viewed. 

After passing through several valleys of snow, interseefed with 
the usual difficulties, we stood under a range of ice-clilTs, inujos- 
tically rising above 200 feet above us—some overhanging our 
path, and threatening an immediate avalanche—all vaiying in si¬ 
tuation, showing splendidly the light of the sun, which hut a few 
minutes before bad only tinged, with the most delicate pink, the 
summit to which we were slowly advancing. Passing this barrier, 
we arrived at the Grand Plateau, a valley at the foot ofthc Dome 
de Goiit^, at half-past eight o’clock, wliero we found our progress, 
bv the usual route, was impeded by the continual falling of the 
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ice: being determined, however, to proceed, we sent four gaides 
forward to discover some new passage; and after breakfast, of 
which scarcely any of us partook—indeed, for the next 28 hours 
ray only food was a few raisins—we lay down to sleep on the 
snow. Ill about an hour and a lialf we were awoke by otir guides, 
who said they feared the four men in advance were lost, not 
having been seen for twenty minutes. I'rom this state of alarm 
wc were soon relieved by perceiving them, one by one, gain the 
summit of a crevice, in passing wliich they had experienced 
much difficulty. They gave us the signal to follow, and we 
started with nothing but a bottle of wine and one of lemonade. 
At Ibis time wc were about 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and began to feel the oll'ect of the rarity of the air. Wc all had 
bad head-aches, which increased as we advanced; our veins ajv- 
peared swollen, and our pulsation was strong and rapid. 

This now puss, which lies to the left instead of the right, is so 
extremely steep, that we had to cut each step in the snow; the 
crevices were here less frequent, and, to the summit, our labour 
was very great, but with comparatively Utile danger. By this 
steep, but safe ascent, we avoided tbe great, aud, in many in¬ 
stances, fatal dangers of the old pass, and also saved, in distance, 
about half a mile. Wc had now proceeded to within about 
1,000 feel of the summit; several of our guides’noses began to 
bleed, and almost all spat blood. I also experienced the latter 
inconvenience, but my friend did not; uiir respiration was also 
much affected, being unable to walk more than .six or eight steps 
without stopping to recover breath. On arriving at a small point 
of granite rock, which just appears above the snow, about three 
Iniudred feet from the highest point, we stopped to break off 
some small pieces, as relics, being the highest visible rock on tlie 
mountain. Here two of our guides seemed quite exhausted; 
they were very sick, and threw up a great quantity of blood. 
We most of us experienced indications of internal loss of blood ; 
and our faces were mm h blistered, apparently from the reflection 
of the snow. The coM was intense; even the ropes with which 
we were tied were frozen quite still'. 

With slow steps and frequent rests (not from fatigue, but from 
diflicully of breatbing), wc reached the summit, at twenty mi- 
inites past tw'o o’cloiik in the afternoon of the 25tb of July, 1827. 
Wc now stood 15,665 feet above the level of the sea, and on the 
highest spot in Europe. We all assembled (excepting the two 
guides, who were ill, and did not arrive till we began to return), 
and, after congratulating each other, drank tbe general toast, 
‘Hcallbtoall below.' We were much favoured in the day; 
no clouds rose so high as where we were standing, and the whole 
('ountry was cloudless, excepting the distant valleys of Italy, 
which appeared as if flllod with wool. Clouds also seemed lying 
over the country between Marseilles and Lyons; all else was 
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Leuutifuiiy clear, and lay as a map benoaili; while nearer to ns, 
for miles, we seemed sorrouiKled with kiiow. The valley ol Cha- 
moutii (the church and larg;er houses ol'l’liamonni were visible;; 
the whole lake of (leiieva,except the- ueighbouihood ol Lausanne, 
which was hidden by si mountain risiii«f immediately from the 
lake; the Jura, Mountains, Lake of Neiifehatcl, a series ot Alps 
jranf?jn;r into Italy, Mount Hosa, sind lesser iiioniitaiiis inter¬ 
minable; lisc vsdley of Piedmont, suidinexery valley the silvery 
track of rivers. Of colours we saw' but little variety: fromtlie 
immense distance, the boasted a^recu valleys were as^ the 
mountains that snrrouiuled them. The summit of Mont Plane 


1 paced, and found it to be siunewhat in the form of an e;rg', 
about 150 feet lone; and aO wide—an inclined plane, the hi;(heT 
end towards ('harnouni- Wa lii'‘d to sing-, but llie Swiss chant 
of the I'uidi's was even Jess harniotuoiis Ihrm osufil, ow inp; to the 
want of vibratory power in the atinosphci e. Ilirds, are unable to 
fly in this rcf^ioii—we saw none; but while at tho top, « Papif'to 
flcic iKtlk yreal rapidity mwr ovr heads, and ire xatv tunflhrr in 
desertufing^. The Italian side of Mont Piarx' is tpiite inacces¬ 
sible, belli;; one (JIaeicr from the summit to the valley. e 
were fortunate enou;;h to hear an avahuiehe vJiile at the top. 


it was heard for four minutes. 


Theileseeiit, which we be{;an at three o’clock, wassotidalJy 
difl'crenl to the ascent, that w'e lV>r;;ol our past Jabouis, and 
started w (th the spirit of a fresh undertaking. Wc wiae now 
only tied to one puide. 'I'lio mode of Iravelliiip; <lown the \<’rv 
deep sides of snow, is silling behind our guide, with our legs 
round his body; he then raises liis own b‘et from the snow, and 
we deseend with incredible velocity, tmpieiitly seven hmidicd 
feet at a lime. In this manner wc soon again breatlied a inuro 
suitable air, and entirely lost the unpleasant elfeets expeiieoced 
above. Clouds, which had begun to rise from the eastern 
mountain, now eneircled usi and we were in a snow storm w hieb 
la.sted nearly two hours, greatly increasing our danger, and pre¬ 
venting our seeing above twenty yards before us. 

Arriving near the Grand Plateau, we heard the thunder of an 
avalanche close to us ; wc stood .still, not knowing in what di¬ 
rection it was coming, but soon found, by (be agitation of the 
snow and the bounding of a liloekof iee, that itwasimrne- 
diatviy before us. During the icmainder of ourjouruev to the 
Grand Mulct, wc found the snow so soft, that at each step wc 
sunk in above our knees, making us w'et and eold, and on our 
arrival we found that the cloud in which we had been enveloped 
had extended to this region, and all our bedding, cloaks, &c. 


‘ The Insect alluded to was probably the Bombpx Paronia Moi-ir. 
or a species nearly allied to it, and not a popilio,—c. s. 

\r t J 
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were as wet as ourselves. Seeing every prospect of an uncom- 
furtahlo nighty and that it was now only six o’clock, we pro¬ 
posed coijtiniiing our journey, and attempting to reach Cha- 
monni hy midnight; but on examining the route, we found that 
in our absence the whole surface of the mountain had been 
changed by the largest avalanche known for several years. To 
cut a new path at this time was impossible, so we reluctantly 
took up our quarters on the hare rock, where we had not lain 
long before a lieavy rain commenced, and continued without 
intermission for several hours. 1 frequently squeezed the w atcr 
from my cap, and found the silk tassel at the top frozen* In this 
state, of course sleeping was impossible, and 1 counted, during 
an htair and three quarters, seven avalanches. Our faces suf¬ 
fered extreme pain, owing to the cold. Long looked-for day¬ 
light at last appeared; and at halt-past three o’clock, alter having 
hud some hot wine and water, we again started on our route to¬ 
wards the valley. 

The difliculty and dangers we here experienced were far 
greater than any wc had hitherto eiiebuntered: after many perils 
w'e descended to (he foot of a cliff of ice, which hung over us; it 
was about 200 feet high, and in front of it was a deep crevice, 
down the sides of which we bad to cut holes for hands and feet: 
this operation our guides said would take a quarter of an hour, 
and for this period we bad to watt in a situation from which onr 
oldest guides thought it probable w'c should never escape, and 
even speaking was prohibited, lest the vibration of the air should 
cause the impending avalanche to fall. 'I'lirce times we heard 
cracks resembling the tiring of a pistol: wc exchanged looks, but 
1 do not think a word was spoken. By slow and silent steps wc 
descended, and in less than a quarter of an hour had escaped this 
awful spot; but after bearing to the left for about a quarter of a 
mile, we heard the fall of the cliif under which we had been stand¬ 
ing. Without furtbor dilliciilty we arrived again on the rock, 
and at the first Chalet, or coUago, left two of our guides, who in 
consequence of having-reached the summit of the mountain an 
hour before us, and remaining there so long, were quite blind 
with a violent inflammation in the eyes, from which, however, 
they had nearly recovered the following day. Wo arrived at 
Chamoiiiii about nine o'clock on the morning of the 27 th of July, 
and were welcomed by tenikild its inhabitants: people from all 
quarters had been attracted lo the spot by our adventure. In¬ 
quiry seemed as strongly depicted on every countenance as 
gloom had been when we left. Wc were presented with certifi¬ 
cates of our from tlte Syndic, which contained also the 

names of our guides, who deservedly rank high in their profes¬ 
sion. We did not sufler in the least from fatigue, and in a few 
days our faces were well. We returned from this hazardous en- 
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lerprisc witlioul the slightest accident, "f'lnis wc have overcome 
a dilfieull}'—have seen one of the grandest features in the creation 
—have stood on the mountain snows whoso imperceptible melt¬ 
ings form rivers of great magnitude: wc have seen an almost 
unbounded view, and with the gratification these afforded we 
feel ourselves fully satisfied and amply repaid. 

Both Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Hawes have printed 
accounts of their journey for circulation among their 
friends; but as neither of these can be purchased, 
we must refer our readers to a very interesting book, 
entitled a ' Narrative of an Ascent to Mont Blanc on 
the 8th and 9th of An gust, 1827, by John Auldjo, Esq. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, with twenty plates/ 
The following splendid and sublime description 
of Mont Blanc, and the descent of an avalanche, was 
written among tbe Alpine scenes it describes. It is 
copied from the notes to Mr.Wiffen’s Julia Alpinula. 

’Tis Night,—and Silence with iiiimoving wings 
Broods o'er (he sleeping waters; not a sound 
Breaks its most breathless bush;—the sweet moon flings 
Tier pallid lustre on the hills around, 

Turning the snows and ices that have crowned— 

Since t’liaos reigned—each vast and searcbicss height 
To beryl, pearl, and silver ;—whilst profound, 

In the still waveless lake reflected bright, 

A nd girt with arrowy rays^ rests her full orb of light. 

Th' eternal mountains momently are peering 
'J'hrough the blue clouds that mantle them,-—on high 
Their glittering crests majestically rearing, 

More like to children of the infinite sky 
Than of the daedal earth:—triumphantly,— 

Prince of the whirlwind—monarch of the scene— 

Mightiest where all are mighty;—from the eye 
Of mortal man half hidden by the screen 
Of mist that moats his base from Arve's dark, deep ravine, 

Stands the magnificent Montblanc !—bis brow 
Scarred by ten thousand thunders;—most sublime, 

Even as though risen from the world below 
To watch the progress of Decay;—by clime,— 

Sturm—blight—fin;—earthquake injured not;—like Time, 
Stem chronicler of centuries gone by, 

Doomed by an awful fiat still to climb, 
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Swell, wd increase with years incessantly', 

Then yield at length to thee, most dread eternity I 

Hark ! there are sounds of tumult and commotion 
Hurtling in murmurs on the distant air. 

Like the wild music of a wind-lashed ocean!— 

'I’hey rage, they gather now;—yon valley fair 
Still sleeps in moonhright loveliness ; but there, 

Methinks a form of horror 1 behold 
With giant stride descending! TTis Despair 
Hiding the rushing amlanthe^ now rolled 
From its tall clilf—by whom ? what mortal may uufohl! 

Perchance a gale from fervid Itsdy 
Startled the air-bung thunderer;—or the tone 
Breathed from some hunter’s horn,—or it may be 
The echoes of the mountain cataract, thrown 
Amid its voiceful snows, have thus called down 
The overwhelming ruin on the vale; 

Howbeit a mystery to man unknown, 

*lVas but some heaven-sent power that did prevail. 

For an iuscrutahic end its slumbers to assail. 

Madly it bursts ^ong,—even as a river 
That gatliers strengtli in its most fierce career; 

The black and lofty pines a moment quiver 
Before its breath,—but as it draws more near 
Crash—and arc seen no more!—fleet-footed J’car,— 

Pale as that white-robed minister of wratli,— 

In silent wildcrment her face doth rear, 

But, having gazed upon its blight and scathe, 
b'lies with tlie wild chamois fromjts death-dooming path! 

A. A. WATTS. 

25 . —SAINT J AMES. 

St. James suffered martyrdom under Herod Agrip- 
pain July 44.—For an account of oyster-day, see 
T.T.for 1827, p. 248. 

26 . —SAINT ANNE, 

Mother of the Virgin Mairy. Her festival was in¬ 
troduced by the Romish church. 

* 27 . 1654 . —REV. THOMAS GATAKER DIED. 
This learned man was Lecturer of Lincoln's fnn, 
and Rector of Rotherhitlie, in Surrey. The follow¬ 
ing epigrammatic composition, supposed to be Mr. 

' The mountain, according to Saussure, coatinuallv increases in 
magnitude. 
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Gaiaker's, was found among his papers, and which 
the experienced Christian will well understand:— 

1 thirst for thirstiuess; 1 weep for tears; 

Weil pleased I am to be displeased thus; 

The only thing 1 fear is want of fears; 

Suspecting, 1 am not suspicious; 

I cannot ciioose but Kve, because 1 die; 

And when 1 am not dead, bow glad am I. 

Yet when 1 am thus glad for sense of pain, 

And careful am lest I should careless be, 

Then dol grieve for being glad again, 

And fear lest carelessness take care from me: 

Amidst these restless thoughts, this rest I find, 

For those who rest not here there’s rest behind. 

*29. 1828. —DR. CHARLES o’cONOR DIED. 

Dr. O’Conor was an Irishman, and brother to O’Conor Don, a 
title or (lislinctioii still preserved by the bead of that clan oi 
family. Like other young men of the time intended for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, ho was sent abroad to qualify himself 
for ‘ the vocation,’ as it is termed, and passed a laq^e portion of 
the early part of his life at Rome, of which place he always spoke 
with enthusiasm. It is a custom in ] taly, on the admission of any 
individual into the Roman Catholic church, to forbid hini the 
perusal of some particular work. O'Coiior’s obedience n as tried 
on Mticchiavelli's Principe. lie returned to Ireland at the time 
of the French revolution, and was in Paris just after the downlal 
of Robespierre. His first introduction to the late Marquess ol 
Buckinghanj, was for the purpose of arran^ng and translating the 
valuable collection of Irish manuscripts in bis lordship’s posses¬ 
sion. He afterwards became domestic chaplain to Lady Buck¬ 
ingham; and on her death, in 1813, remained at Stowe^ as 
librarian. He was a man of mild and almost timid disposition, 
liked by every one who knew him, and of extensive informatioh, 
which, however, it w'as always necessary to dniw out. His man¬ 
ners were a curious compound of Italian and Irish. Although a 
strict Roman Catholic, he was extremely tolerant in all religiou.s 
questions. Dr. O’ConoPs publications are—Columbauus’s Let¬ 
ters, with a Historical Address on the Calamities occasioned by 
Foreign Inlluence in the Nomination of Bishops to Irish Sees; 
2 vols. 8vo, 1810,1813.—Narrative of the most interesting Events 
in modem Irish History, 8vo, 1812—Bibliotheca MS. Stoweflsis, 
2 vols. 4to, Buckingham, 1818,1819; which work possesses an 
excellent index, and is a respectable monument of Dr.O’ConoPs 
extensive reading. His last and most important publication is 
entitled—Rernm Hiberiiicanim Scriptores Veteres, in 4 thick 
vols. 4lo, which was privately printed in Buckingham at the cx- 
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pease of the duke* The first volume appeared iu 1B14; the 
second, ten ^ears after, in 1824, printed in some of the most 
beautiful Irish type overcast; this was followed, in 1825 and 
1826, by the third and fourth volumes. The whole of this exteii- 
sive work is (except the Irish originals) in Latin. It contains 
an account of the MSS. written in Irish characters prior to the 
Danish settlements in Ireland, with fac-simites; of the antiquity 
of letters in Ireland, and of the Irish pagan year and rnthas; of 
ancient Irish poems quoted by Tigcmach in the 11th ceiitnrv; of 
eclipses recorded in the Irish chronicles, by which the years and 
successions of the Irish kings of Scotia and Albania arc ascer¬ 
tained ; Gildas Colman's Irish metrical list of Irish kings, down to 
the year 1072; an Irish metrical list of the Irish kings of Scot¬ 
land, written about the year 1053, from the Maguire collection at 
Stowe, &c. The second volume is chiefly occupied with the 
Annals of Iniiisfallen; the third with the annals of the four 
Matters; and the fourth with the Ulster Antials. 

♦ 1828 .— SIR WILLIAM DRUMMOND DIED. 

He was well known as an author, and a pro- 
found and elegant scholar. His first work, in 17J4, 
was * A Review of the Governments of Sparta and 
Athens/ large 8vo. At the close of 1795 he was re¬ 
turned to Parliament, on a vacancy in the representa¬ 
tion of the borough of St. Mawes; and in the two fol¬ 
lowing Parliaments, which met in 179G and 1801, he sat 
for Lostwithiel.» At the lime of his second election, 
he was Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Naples. 
In 1798 he published, in 8vo, * The Satires of Per- 
sius, translated / which happened to appear about 
the same time as the translation of the same poet by 
Mr. Gifford, the late editor of ‘ The Quarterly Re¬ 
view.’ In 1801, being Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, Mr. Drummond was honoured with the order 
of the Crescent, which was confirmed by license in 
the London Gazette, Sept. 8, 1803. In 1805, Sir 
William published, in 4to, * Academical Questious / 
in 1810, in association with Robert Walpole, Esq. 
' Herculanensia; or. Archaeological and Philological 
Dissertations, containing a MS. found among the 
ruins of Herculaneum,’ 4to; in 1811, ' An Essay on 
a Punic Inscription found in the Isle of Malta,’royal 
4to; in 1818, ‘ Odin, a Poem/ 4to; and in 1824, 
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' Origincs; or, Remarks on the Origin of several 
Empire^), states, and Cities/ 2 vols. 8vo. Sir William 
also punted, bfit not for sale, a work entitled 'Qi^dipus 
Judaicus ’ 
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264 ASTRONOMIC VI. OCCURRf.NCES 


^stronomttal Occurrences 

In JULY 1829. 


Solar Purnomlna. 

The Sun enters Leo at 1 m. after 5 in llie morning 
of the 23d of this month; and he rises and seta during 
the same period as in the tollo^ing 

TABLE 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting for every fijth Day, 

Jul} 1st, San rises45n). aCter 3, sets 15in. aftei H 

r>th.48. S_l‘i. S 

11th.52.3_ K.h 

10th •*«••••■ 57 •«•••• 3 3 S 

21st 3 A 57 ,,,,,, 7 

26th .10.4. .... 50.7 

31st .17.4. .... 43.7 

Equation of Time, 

When it is required to regulate a clock or tvatch 
by means of a good sun-dial, add the following quan¬ 
tities to the lime indicated by the dial, and the result 
will be that which should be given by the clock oi 
watch at the same moment. 


TABLE 


Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day. 


Wednesday. 
Blonday . 

. July 1st. to the time by the dial add 

Saturday ... 

.. ...llth..., 

Thursday... 


Tuesday'..., 


Sunday . 


Friday. 



m, t 
8 22 

4 17 

5 3 
5 37 

5 59 

6 7 
0 1 


Lunar Phenomena. 


Phases of the Moon, 


New Moon.... 
First Quarter.. 
Full Moon .... 
Jjut Quarter... 
New Moon,... 


l%t day, at 45 m. after 4 in the morninir 

A&t. A* M ^ 


VI14 ••••••• auieo****** 

16th..42.2 in the alternoon 

..Il'.6 in the morning? 

SOtb*..89.....*.* 5 in the afleinoon 
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Moon*s Passage over the Meridian. 

The Moon will pass the first meridian at the fol¬ 
lowing times this month, when her transits may be 
observed, if the weather be favourable: viz. 


July 9th, at 12m. after 6 in tlie evening 
• 10th .. 37 ...... 6 

11 ill • • ^4} 7 

12th ■ • 34) •••••. S •• 

13th .. 27.9. 

Uth .. 23.10. 

15th ..21 .11. 

21st .. 1 4 in the morning 

22d .. 53.4. 

23d .. 45 .3. 

24th .. 37.6. 

25th ..30 .7. 

2()th .. 22.8. 


Phunomena Planetarum. 


Phases of Venus. 

This planet continues almost wholly illuminated, 
but dim in appearance, on account of her great dis¬ 
tance. 


July 1st 4 

^ I Dark part. 


11 75736 
0-24264 


Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

There will only be three of the eclipses of the first 
and second of these satellites visible this month, viz. 

Emersions. 

First Satellite.. .12th day, at 31 in. 17s. after 10 at night 
28th ...... 50 .. 5...... 8........ 

Second Satellite,31st.48 .. 49 ...... 9. 


Form of Saturn's Ring. 

Most of OUT readers are already aware, that the 
appearance of this ring is subject to vary from that 
of a right line across the disk of the planet to an 
elongated ellipse. The following is the proportion 
of Urn two axes at the commencement of tliis monlh; 
viz. 



Transverse axis 
Conjugate axis 


S5 1-000 

s=»0-856 . 
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Conjunction of the Moon with (he Planets and Stars* 

July ist, with Mercury.at d in the afternoon 

I2th .... 9 ' in Libra...... 5 in th« morning 

I7t|i .... 0 *m Capricorn .. .... 

!25lh .... y ,* Taurus .... 0 in the evening 

25th ....19 ..Taurus .... 7.. 

2dth •.. .39 . . Taurus .... B. 

26th .... • . i Taurus .... 1 in the morning 

Oilier Phenomena, 

Mercury will be in his inferior conjunction at half 
past 3 in the afternoon of the 5th, stationary on the 
16th, and attain his greatest elongation on the 26tb, 
of this month. Venus and Mars will be in conjunc¬ 
tion with each other at 5 in the afternoon of the 8th; 
and Venus and Saturn at the same hour on the ISth. 
Mars and Saturn will also be in conjunction at noon 
on the 10th. Georgium Sidus will be in opposition 
at half past 7 in the evening of the 27th. Jupiter will 
be stationary on the 29th; and Saturn will be in con¬ 
junction at 45 m. past 11 in the morning of the 31st. 


On New, Lost, and Variable Stars. 

{From ih« CUerury Gazette.] 

Notwithstanding the attention of the mind of man 
has been, in all ages, ardently bending its intellectual 
powers in researches amidst the celestial regions, 
and of late years aided by the exquisite instruments 
which have enlarged the sphere of the iixed stars be¬ 
yond all that could be conceived, it must be admitted 
that, notwithstanding these vast acquirements, we are 
but on the very threshold of the science of astrono¬ 
my; and the conviction is pressed home to the mind, 
that, ere its flight be unfettered, and capable of expa¬ 
tiating through the vast range of the universe, the 
spirit must be released from its present enthralment, 
land arrayed in the vestments of immortality. 

What is it we contemplate when we fix our eyes 
on the brightest of the starry train? a glittering 
jioint, ^concerning which we only know that the 
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body^wbich sends fdrth such a stream of radiance is 
inconceivably too remote to borrow its lustre from 
the sun of our system, or from any other sun; for, of 
necessity, such a glorious orb, if existing, would be 
visible; we believe the star we thus behold to be 
itself a sun,—the fount of light, the soul and centre 
of revolving worlds: we know Uiat, as far as human 
ingenuity has contrived instruments, the distance of 
this shining body is beyond computation; though 
such is the minuteness of modem instrumental gra¬ 
duation, that angles, formerly considered to be ii^en- 
sible, are now measured with the greatest accuracy. 
Where calculation fails, imagination takes up the 
\^ondTOus consideration, and in vain attempts to date 
the period when thm bright orb first shone forth in 
pristine beauty; and as we are ignorant of its origin, 
we are equally so of the period when the hand that 
moulded the orb shall return it to its original nothing¬ 
ness. When we survey the glorious host, * stars 
densely thronging still,* we cannot suppose them 
merely twinkling lights to garnish the blue vault of 
heaven—to afford speculation to the philosopher—to 
excite the admiration, and add to the delight of man. 
Returning from the vast survey, we must confess that 
all these glittering gems, which are displayed in the 
celestial arches, are enshrined in mysterious obscuri¬ 
ty : we see, admire, and speculate; but the soul falls 
prostrate in attempting to unravel these material 
wonders, whieh are as inexplicable as infinite space 
or eternal duration. We judge thete are new crea¬ 
tions, pure and beautiful, from the sudden appear¬ 
ance of new stars; unless we may suppose that their 
light, after having tratersed space myriads of years, 
has just reached our earth: we may conclude, from 
the disappearance of others, that the awful mandate 
has been issued forth,, and brilliant systems have 
been blotted from the ample page of the universe. 

Among some which have beerii recently seen in the 
heavens, and are called Nm Stars, are those in the 


I 
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following constellations:—Laccrta, Perseus, Bootes, 
Hydra, Mbnoceros, Cepheus, &c.; and of tl^ose which 
have been termed Lost Stars, are three in Hercules, 
and others in Cancer, Perseus, Pisces, Orion, and 
Coma Berenices. A very remarkable star appeared 
in the year 16b4, near the right foot of Serpentarius; 
it surpassed Jupiter in magnitude, and its brilliancy 
exceeded that of every other star: when near the ho¬ 
rizon it shone with a white light; but in every other 
situation it assumed, alternately, the varying colours 
of the rainbow. It gradually diminished in splen¬ 
dour till about October 1605, when it disappeared, 
and has not been seen since. 

There is also another class of stars in the heavens 
which afford considerable speculation to the philoso¬ 
pher. These are the Variable Stars, which, having 
attained a certain maximum of brilliancy, by degrees 
suffer a diminution of it, in some instances so as to 
vanish entirely, and re-appear, increasing to their for¬ 
mer splendour; and this variation occupying a limited 
portion of time. Many have been the hypotheses to 
account for this periodical change: the solar spots 
sanction the idea that these stars are suns, having 
very large spots on their orbs, which, by their rota¬ 
tion, are alternately turned from and towards our 
system. Others have considered the phenomenon 
sufficiently explained, by supposing large planets cir¬ 
culating round the stars, which, when in conjunction, 
^intercept the light. Another opinion is, that their 
exceedingly swift rotation generates a very oblate 
spheroid; and, consequently, when the plane which 
passes tiiTOugh the axis of the spheroid is turned to¬ 
wards our earth, the light appears at its minimum; 
and when its equatorial diameter is similarly posited, 
its maximum of brightness occurs. This shifting of 
the planes is accounted for from the action of im¬ 
mense planetary masses, whose orbits are considera¬ 
bly inclined. We have something analogous to this 
in the natation of the Earth’s axis, which is caused by 
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the inclination of the Moon’s orbit, and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. The number of stars ascertained to 
be variable is iifleen, aiid those suspected to be 
so, thirty-seven: the most remarkable of the former 
are— 

Varying Magnitude. Period of Variation. 


* €L h. m, s. 

Algol in Perseus.3d to 4tb .... S 90 40 50 

S Lyres . S to 4.5 .... 6 0 0 0 

ii Antinoi.3 to 4.5 ... 7 4 15 0 


A Star in Sobicski’s shield . 5 to 7.S .... 62 days. 

S Cephei is subject to a periodic variation of 5 days, 
8 hrs. 37min. 30sec. in the following order:—It con- 
^ues at its greatest brightness about 1 day, 13 hrs.; 
it gradually declines in 1 day, 18 hrs.; is at its great¬ 
est obscuration about 1 day, 12 hrs.; and increases 
in 13 hrs.: its maximum and minimum of brightness 
is that between the third and fourth, and between the 
fourth and fifth magnitudes. 

In the years 1783,1784, 1785, Pollux in Gemini 
was observed to bo considerably brighter than Cas¬ 
tor ; in Flamstead’s time, the reverse was the case, 
he making Castor of the first, and Pollux of the 
second magnitude. 

On these mysterious points (the appearance and 
disappearance of some stars, and the gradual de¬ 
crease and augmentation of light in others) it is highly 
probable, that not only the present age, but future 
generations, will continue to remain in obscurity: 
every particular connected With the fixed stars so 
nearly approaches to in^ity, riiat nothing short of 
Infinite Wisdom can direct the intellectual powers 
in the development of its sublimities. 

To this subject the following beautiful lines afford 
an appropriate conclusion:— 

The Lost Star : 5y L. £. L. 

A light if from yonder sky,. 

A star li^ 16(1 its sphere; .. 

The beaatiiht—and do they die 
In yon bright world, as here? 

z 2 
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Will that star leave a looely place, 

A darkness on the night? 

No: few will miss its lovely face, 

And none think heaven less bright! 

What wert thou star of, vanished one ? 

What mystery was thine ? 

Thy beanty from the cast is gone: 

nHliat was thy sway and sign? 

Wert Uiou tiie star of opening youth? 

And is it, then, for thee, 

Its frank glad thoughts, its stainless truth, 

So early cease to be? 

Of hope?—and was it to express 
How soon hope sinks in shade ? 

Or else of human loveliness. 

In sign how it will fade ? 

How was thy dying like the song, 

In music to the last. 

An echo flung the winds among. 

And then for ever past? 

Or didst thou sink as stars whose light 
The fair moon renders vain ? 

The rest shine forth the next dark night,— 

Thou didst not shine again. 

Didst thou fade gradual from the time 
The first great curse was hurled, 

TUI, lost in sorrow and in crime. 

Star of our early world? 

Forgotten and departed star! 

A thousand glories shine 
Round the blue midnight’s regal car. 

Who then remembers thine? 

Save when some mournful bard, like me. 

Dreams over beauty gone. 

And in the fate that waited thee. 

Reads what will be his own. 

Literary Souvenir^ 1828. 
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ilaturaUfiit’0 iBtarp 

For JULY 1829. 

Receded hills afar of softened blue, 

I'all bowerinf trees, through which the sunbeams shoot 
Down to the viewless lake, birds never mote, 

And wild-flowers all around of every hue 1 
Sure, ’tis a lovely scene. There, knee-deep, stand, 

Safe from the fierce sun, the o'ershadowed kine; 

And, to the left, where cultured fields eJcpand, 

Mid tufts of scented thorn, the sheep recline: 

Lone quiet farmsteads, haunts that ever please,— 

Oh, how inviting to the wanderer's eye 
Ye rise on yonder uplands, mid your trees 
Of shade and shelter I Every sound from these 
Is eloquent of peace, of earth, and sky. 

And pastoral beauty, and Arcadian ease. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 

This delightful view of rural scenery, painted by 
the hand of a master (our friend and correspondent 
Della), admirably, depicts much of the scenery of 
this, generally, agreeable month. How pleasant is 
the morning ramble at this season, before the great 
heats begin! how grand a spectacle is the '.uprising 
of the King of Day!’ but how few know any thing 
of his splendour, but in the description of the poets. 
Let us not, then, consume in sleep those hours which 
might have been usefully devoted to study or recrea¬ 
tion,—to an acquaintance with the beauties and 
wonders of Nature. 

Awake thee, my lady4oTe! 

Wake thee, and rise 1 

The sun through the bower peeps 
Into thine eyes! , 

Behold how the early lark 
Springs from the corn I 

Hark, hark, how the flower-bird 
Winds her wee horn! 

The.swallow’s glad shriek is heard 
All. through the air; 

The stock-dove is munhaiipg 
Loud as she dare! 
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Apollo’s winged bugletnan 
Cannot contain, 

But peals his loud trumpet-call 
Once and again. 

Then wake thee, my lady-love ! 

Bird ot‘ my bower! 

The sweetest and sleepiest 

Bird at this hour! g. uarley. 


OSIalteitiiig. 

[ By F«licia ilemaiia. J 

How many thousands arc wakening now ! 

Some to the songs from the forest-bough, 

’J'o the rustling of leaves at the lattice-pane, 

'J'o the chiming fall of the early rain. 

And some, far out on the deep mid-sea. 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 

As they break into spray on the ship’s tall side. 

That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 

And some—ob ! well may their hearts rejoice— 

’Fo tine gentle sound of a mother’s voice ; 

Bong B^ll Uiey yearn for tliat kindly tone, 

When from the board and the earth ’tis goue. 

And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 

An*d the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath. 

And the sudden roar of the hostile gun. 

Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 

And some, in the gloomy convict-cell, 

To the dull deep note of the wm’ning-bell. 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

Wliile the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 

And some to the peal of the hunter’s horn. 

And some to the sounds foom the city borne; 

And some to the rolling of torrentrfloods. 

Far ’midst old mountains and solemn woods. 

So are we roused on this chequered earth, 

Bach unto light hath a daily birth. 

Though feari'ul or joyous, tfaoqgh said oi* sweet. 

Be the voices wliich first ous upspring^g meet. 

But One must the sound be, and One the call, 

Wmeh from the dusttshaU awakie ns all! 

One, though to severed and distant dooms— 

How shall the sleepers arisorfrom their tombs ? 

Amulet for 1828 
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A]] is vigour ami activity in the vegetable king¬ 
dom in (his months and tlic most patient observer of 
Nature is almost bewildered by the countless profu¬ 
sion of interesting objects. The garden affords many 
gay inmates, as lilies,"pinks, carnations; and mari> 
golds, and poppies of various colours, which are 
now in blossom. Speedwell ( Veromca) is in perfec¬ 
tion. Towards the middle of the month, the spiked 
willow, hyssop, and the bell-flower (Campawnto), 
have their flowers full blown. The Virginian sumach 
now exhibits its scarlet tufts of flowers upon its 
bright green circles of leaves. The berries of the 
mountain ash turn red. Lavender and jessamine are 
now in blossom. 

The scarlet lychnis is in bloom, and, with its rich 
coronets of flowers growing on a tall slender stem, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the garden. Among 
the flowers of summer, we must not forget to men¬ 
tion the evening primrose {JEnothera biennis). This 
plant bears its primrose-coloured flowers on branches 
of three or four feet in height, and hence it is called 
the tree-primrose, or evening star, because the flowers 
regularly burst open and expand in the evening, 
between six and seven o'clock. 


The Dial ^Flowers. 

[By Mrs. Hemans.] 

Twas a lovely thought to mark the houiB, 

As they floated in light avray, 

By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer’s day. 

Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 

And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew 
Like a pearl in an ocean-shell. 

To such sweet signs might the time have flowed 
111 a gulden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 

The glorious guests Were gone. 
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So might the days have been brightly told— 

I'hose days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old. 

By the blue Artiadian streumk, 

So in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 

Hath sought, but still in vain. 

'^'et is not life, in its real flight, 

Marked thus—even thus—on earth. 

By the closing of one hope’s delight. 

And another's gentle birth 1 

Oh! let ns live, so that flower by flower. 

Shutting ill turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sun.sct hour, 

A charm for the shaded eve. 

Amutetf 1828 . 

* ' 

The young of all sorts of birds are now seen. I'he love-song 
of the greater number is nearly over, except such as breed late. 
Kooks are congregated, and, joined by the jackdaw, find tbmr food 
on open fields or downs; retiring to their roosting-places in high 
woods, on the approach of night. If the weather proves dry, s<i 
that their natural food (grubs) descend into the ground beyond 
their reach, they will sometimes betake tlicinselves to fields of 
corn, where they will do mnch damage, if not seared away in 
time. If a late brood or two are hatched after the rest, these do 
not, for some time, associate with the general company, but are 
led about by ^e old ones to cherry-orchards, and are often 
greater plagues to the orchardist than the whole rookery together. 
Coveys ^partridges are eften met with, and if before the young 



(’.an fiy, they instantly squat motionless j and it is amusing to sec 
the old ones’pretended helplessness in awkw ardly fluttering away', 
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to 1>t*«;uile the intruder from the pluce; and with what address 
she steals it) a eirciiilround, to call her young from the too public 
spot. The sparrow-hawk is often seen rapidly skirting the hedge, 
or skiitiining the fields, in quest of young birds; soon ns observed, 
the suallow gives his shrill signal-note of danger, in which he is 
joined by the blue titmouse and some other birds. 'I'he swallow, 
house-marjtiit, and wagtail, pursue the hawk with threatening 
cries, secure in their superior power of flight; all others escaping, 
with cries of alarm, tp thickets for>.saiety. Small birds are not 
alarmed in the same way by.tbt) iaril'^ kind of hawks. The crow 
and magpie sound an al^rn|fOt|^Higb^lof the falcon, buzzard, kite, 
and raven; t he three last fly befofe the au^.amplis crow, but be rarely 
approaches near the first 'fhe cuckoo, and the principal of the 
migratory birds, are now nearly mute, and begin, to steal away 
imperceptibly. The swift or black martin, almost always on wing 
round llieir i>laoc of re.sort, generally leave al)out the 8th of 
August; sooner if ilie season is cold and wet, hut seldom later 
if the weather be ever so warm. The sky and wood-larks, with, 
here and there, a blackbiid and snug-tlinrsb, arc our prineipal 
songsters. The indes of other birds arc only culls of fear or invi¬ 
tation to each other .—Matjnzinc of ^aimul HisUmj. 

The beautiful but evanescent flowers of the con¬ 
volvulus now open; they live but for a day, opening 
their cups in the morning, and at sunset closing them 
for ever. Towards the close of the month, the splen¬ 
did fringed water-lily (Menyanlhes Nympfidides) is 
seen on the slow-flowing rivers and on ponds. When 
the fructification of this wonderful plant is completed, 
the stem, which rose many feet in order to support 
the flower above the surface of the water, sink.s con¬ 
siderably beneath it, and there remains till the next 
season of flowering, when it again resumes its annual 
task. The enchanter's nightshade; the Yorkshire 
saniclc; the water horehound or gypsy wort; the 
great cat's taib or reed n^ace; the common nettle; 
goose grass; solanum (dulcamara and nigrum); the 
belladonna; asparagus a|»d some species of rumex; 
with buck-wheat, and a variety of other plants, may 
be almost said to bloom, fade, and die» 'within the 
present month. 

The fields now glow with every hue and shade of 
colorific radiance, the several species of Lychnis, 
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Cerasimn, and Spergula, contributing their share of 
beauty to animate this delightful scene. 



The Iloaeh. 


Fishes ,—The finny inhabitants of rivers and lakes 
may be seen variously employed, watching their 
prey, basking in the sunshine, or roving about in 
shoals. The springing trout rises in the air to catch 
tlie passing fly, and the voracious pike darts like an 
arrow from his lurking-place among the heedless fry 
of minor fish. Of these and sea-fish, the following are 
in season for the next two months: viz. salmon, sal¬ 
mon-trout, trout, John dor6e, turbot^ mullet, mackerel, 
gurnard, sturgeon, whiting, haddock, white-bait, with 
other common fresh-water fish. The lobster, crab, 
crawfish, prawn, and shrimps, are now brought to 
market. 

Thetn««ct tHbes, which at this time sport in the sunbeam, visit 
the flow'ers and tender leaves, or crawl on the surface of the 
ground, are innumerable. By day, the gaudy buftcrflics add life 
and variety of colours even to the parterre. A mong Ihem 1 ho fol¬ 
lowing are the most conspicuou|:—The swallow-tailed Papilio 
Macliaon, Peacock, Grand Admiral, Orange-tip, Marble,Tortoise- 
abell, and Blue Argus. By nigbt, the no loss splendid family of 
moths are on wing, but can only be admired when they happen to 
be disturbed from their retreats by day* The elephant-hawk-moth 
is a beautiful tyi>e of the sphinx family. Beetles, in their me¬ 
tallic-coloured mail, are seen on flowers, on foliage, or on our 
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paths. The stag, tree, hoai'y, and rose beetles, are met with in 
gardens; and the variously«inads:ed lady-birds are every where, if 
the green aphides are prevalent. The splendid grOen cinoindella 
Hits before ns on dry paths; and many oilers of Uiis ourions tribe. 
Of the family of bees ail arc in full enyt^ent at this time; the 
mason-hoc is one of the most cnrioitre; unlike some of its coiige- 
iiers, its abode is. solitary ;.^,he babilation built by it'^^^p|>ears 
like a patch of mnd stuck into a small hollow, on a 

wail. Within this are chambers, lined with leaves, add Stain¬ 
ing one egg, w hich, becotiiing a maggot, lives on the IStdire pro¬ 
vided by the mother, changes to a chrysalis, and comes forth 'a 
perfect inseet in the foilowitig spring. The dragon-flies are alap 
an interesting tribe of insects; their four transparent and ample 
wings, their lengthened, slender shape, and curious mailed strucr 
lure and colours, and their habits of hovering' over ponds and 
banks of rivers, where they are bred, siillicJently XK>mt them out 
to ihc notice of the naturalist. The largest of the genus known 
in this eonutry is the Libeliuia grandis. This magnifleeiit insect 
may hr often observed.iu shady walks or lanes, darting with asto¬ 
nishing volocily after every' fly that passes, and on which he preys. 
The lioiise-fty does not enter houses till the w et or cold of autumn 
driT(!S them in. Young frogs change from their tadpole state.— 
Magazine of Natural Hisiorg. 

Towards the end of the month, the various tints of 
green, which have been so refreshing to the eye, be¬ 
gin to lose their verdant beauty, the insect tribe hav¬ 
ing commenced their devastations; but although de¬ 
prived, in this month, of many of the exquisite beau¬ 
ties of Flora, her sister-goddess Pomona offers, with 
liberal hand, her cooling fruits: the juicy gooseberry, 
the liquid currant, the rich raspberiy, and the sub- 
stanlial cherry, all contend fOr our preference. 

The Groffien, or tiigaroon cherry, ripens about the 
beginning of July, andcontiunes till August. Some 
persons have supposed that the two names given to 
this cherry belong to two different varieties; but this 
is not the case; the French have a cherry-known 
by the appellation of hi0raott, but none by the for¬ 
mer name, which is probably that of the person who 
first introduced this new sort from France. The 
ffavour of this cherry is greaUy superior to any other; 
the fiesh has a pleasant firmness, and the stone is 
very small for the size of the fruit ; it is a. fine. 
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handsome cherry, of a beautiful rose-tint on one side> 
and light yellow on the other; it is also finely 
speckled. The bigaroon is an indispensable orna¬ 
ment to the dessert, and brings a higher price at mar¬ 
ket than any other cherry. It is a very good bearer, 
either gainst a wall or as. a standard; but if re¬ 
quired ill the greatest perfection, it should be grown 
on a wall. In wet seasons 4 is ^pt to crack. 
This cherry has a broad, bell-shaped, coarsely ser¬ 
rated leaf. 

The Uarri$on*s Hmrt ranks next to the Groffien in 
quality: the fiesh is rather firm, and the stone small. 
It is of a dull crimson colour aU over, and speckled 
with rather long speckles, by]which it may be readily 
disUnguislied from any other cherry. The Harrison’s 
Heart will grow as a standard (although more liable 
to crack„than on a wall), ripening the second week 
in July; and if the fruit be matted, and kept from 
rains, it will keep till September. The leaf of this 
cherry is long, narrpw, and coarsely serrated. It is 
not so free a.bearer as the bigaroon; but as the fruit 
keeps so long, it is worthy of I^ing planted as a stand¬ 
ard in a garden where there is a deficiency of wall¬ 
ing, care being taken tp have the tree well matted.— 
See Brookshaw*^ HorttcuMural Repository, with 
beautiful coloured figures of the differeiit fruits. 

, Another fruit J>rought to market in July or Au¬ 
gust is 0dge. This is die best ]|^lum 

which our gardens produce, and it is much to be re¬ 
gretted that it is ko bhcertain a bearer: &ie trees, in 
the highest state of^cnlfiya^ph, will haye a good crop 
upon them cme and "for two or three seasons 
afterwards scarcely a plum will be seen. To eat 
the green gage in the highest state of perfection, it 
should be gathered When a yellowish tint begins to 
appear round the stem; but if (he fruit be sufiered to 
remain on the ttee, till this lint sjpreeds half* oyer the 
plunii tfie. gage wifi its brisk, flayour, .Imcome 
. extremely luseiouisi and the fle^ wi^k>emuph softer. 
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They who prefer a plum before it can be said to be 
quite ripe, that is, when the flesh is firm and crisp, 
should gather the plum before any yellow tint ap¬ 
pears round the stem. 

The Blue Gage ,—^This plum is not, by any means, 
so well flavoured as the green gage; but it deserves 
a place in a large garden, as it is useful in giving va¬ 
riety to the dessert on account of its colour: it ripens 
the same time as the green gage. We have sought 
in vain for this plum iu many of the best gardens, 
and have found, as usual, many inferior sorts.— 
Brookihaw, 


The animals of the chase have now a respite from 
their foes: the crops on the fields prevent pursuit. 
On the grassy margins of fields, however, hares are 
often seen, at dawn or twilight, limping and tiisking 
about with all their characteristic playfulness. A.t 
tlie same hours, rabbits issue from their burrows. 
Foxes, polecats, stoats, and weasels, prowl about 
during tne night; and bats are seen in the evening, 
wheeling about and seizing their prey,, the nocturnal 
moths. 



Storms of hail and rain, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, are not unfrequent in this month. 
These phenomena are thus poetically described by 
the Spanish poet Ercilla. 
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The 9.ir grew troabled with portentous sound, v 

And mournful omens multiplied around:. 

With furious shock the elements engage, 

And all the winds contend in all their rage. 

From clashing clouds their mingled torrents gush. 

And rain and hail with rival fury rush; 

Bolts of loud thunder, floods of lightning rend 

The opening skies, and into earth descend. hayli.y. 

A Thunder~9tormmJm£rica,*^Ci6ud8 (says M. de 
Chateaubriaiid) are beginmng to spring up from tbe 
north-western horizon^ and rising in the sky. 

We are making a shelter ibr onrselves with boughs, 
in the best manner we can. The sun becomes over- 
cast; the first mattering of the thunder is heard; the 
crocodiles reply to it with a hollow roar, as one 
thunder-peal answers another. • An immense column 
of clouds extends from north-east to south-east; the 
rest of the sky is of a dirty copper colour, semi¬ 
transparent, and tinged with the lightning. The 
wilderness, illumined by a false day-light, the storm 
suspended over our hemls and ready to burst, pre¬ 
sent a scene replete with grandeur. The tempest 
commences. Figure, to yourself a deluge of fire, 
without wind and wit^ut water. The smell of sul¬ 
phur fills the atmosnWe*Nafm^e isdigfated as by 
the fiames of a con&^ati^. ^New the! ^taracts of 
the abyss open; th:h'arop|foffmn are not separate; 
a sheet of water olpads and the earth. 

The Indians saj jpatthe noiseSm thunder is caused 
by immense b&da^%htiDg In the air,’and by the 
efforts of an. oldi^an to vomit a Viper of fife. In 
proof of this assertloa; they show you trees which 
the lightning' has branded wiffi tlie likeness of a 
serpent. These storms frequently set fire to the 
forests; they continim to bum till the conflagration 
is stopped by the current of some river: these homed 
forests are converted into lakes and marshes. The 
curlews, whose voices we hear in the atmosphere 
amidst the rain and the thunder, announce the con¬ 
clusion of the storm. The- wind rends the clouds, 
which fly shattered across the heavens,; the thunder 
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and the attached to their flanks, follow 

them; the air becomes cool and sonorous: no relic 
of the deluge is left bnt the drops of water which 
fall in pearls from the foliage of ike trees. 



A Ihimder-storm !—the eloquence of boaven, 

Wboii evorjr cloud is from its slumber driven! 

Wbu hath not ))aitsed beneath its hollow groan* 

And felt an Omnipresence round him thrown ? 

With what a gloom the nsh'ring scene appears \ 

The leaves all sbiv'ring with expectant fears* 

Tlie waterii curling with a fellow dread* 

A veiling fervour round creation spread* 

And* last, tlic heavy rain's reluctant shower. 

With big drops patt’ring on the tree and bower, 

While wizard eha|>eatbe bowing sky delbrm,— 

AU mark the coming of tbe tbundertstorm! 

Oh! now to be alone on some still beigbt* 

Where heaven's black cmlaiiis bang before tbe sight, 

And watch the swollen clouds their bosoms clash, 

While fleet and far tbe lightiiingrda^ers ilasfa,~ 

Like rocks in battle, on the ocean's bed, 

While tbe dashed billows foam suround their head!-~ 

To mack the caverns of the sky disclose 
The fiirnac^ames that in their wombs repnae, 

And see Uic.flory arrui^s'fall and rise 
In dizzy chase along the rattling skies T x 
How Stirs tbe spirit while the thunders roll* 

And some vast Preseuee rooks from pole to pole! 

f ROBERT MOXTUOMBkY. 
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For an accoant of hail-storms, the prevention of 
their fatal consequences, and the wonderful effect 
of lig^htning in America see our last volume^ pp. 
182, et seq. / ,, 

In the ^ Magazine of l^atural History,’ so often 
quoted, are the following notes for July, 1828:— 

Flora. —was near tile .end ef tbe month before the sunflower, 
hollyhock, and dahlia presented their conspicuous flowers. On 
the S 1st the large hotse-mushroom {Agarieuo eam^estris var.) was 
sold in the streets. Exeept for eatsnp, this species of mushroom 
should be.cautiously eaten. In wet seasons, or if produced ou 
wet ground, it is deleterious, if used in any great quantity. 

Fauna .—The nightingale silent on tbe 1st; tbe processional 
moth appeared on the 3d, laying its eggs, in connected cylinders, 
round the twigs of apple or blackthorn trees; vast numbers of 
tbe ichneumon peregrinator fly, with their long vibrating, clouded 
antennae, in gardens, in search of dormant insects, or places 
where larvae are, on which to lay their eggs, about the 3d; hoary 
beetle seen on the ptii; hair-worm plentiful on moist ground on 
the 10th. About this time the skylark, black-cap, reed and sedge 
warblers, are the ^principal song-birds beard. Harvest-men (P4a- 
langmm Opilio) appeared on the 17th, and the carrion beetle on 
the 28th. This, last insect may bo seen in the evening boveriog 
under hedges, or in thick woods, in search of dead animals, on 
which it preys and breeds; colour black, with two belts of yellow 
across cacb shell. A dead mole seems to be its favourite repast 

j ■' 


Paetkal Pictures in Jufy, 

Summer Morning Landscape: hg Delta. 

The eyelids of tbe morning m'e awake; 

Tbe dews are disappearing from the grass; 

The sun is o’er the mountains; and ^ trees, 

Moveless, are stretdbing through, the blue of heave u, 
jj^uberantly green* All noiseless 
Tlie shadows of the twilight fleet away, 

And draw Iheir misty legion to the west. 

Seen for awhile, 'mid the salubrious air, 

Suspended in the dient^jatmosphere^, . 

As in Medma's mosque Mkbbmet's tomb. 

Dp from the coppice, on exulting wing, 

Mounts, mounts rite ikytaik. through the clouds (ff dawn,— 
Tbe clouds, whose snow-white canopy is spread 
Athwart, yet hiding not, at interval^ 

The azure beauty of the summer iky; 
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And, at far distance beard, a bodiless note 
PoQis down, as it from chciiib strayed from heaven! 

« » • 

And now the wood engirds me, the tall stems 
Of bn eh and beech tree heniniing mo aiouud. 

Like nilldis of some natnral temple vast; 

And, Lero and there, some {^ant pines ascend, 
liiiarcusdikc, amid the stiiless an. 

High siicU lung; like a good maifs virinous thoughts 
Forsaking earth fur heaven. The cushat stands 
Aniid&l tlie topmo&l boughs, with azure vesT, 

And mrk aslant, listening the amorous coo 
Oi hei, his ruato, who, with maternal wing 
Widc’&picad, sits brooding on opponent tree. 

IVb), iiuin the lank grass underneath my leet, 

Aside on luftled pinion dost thou start, 

Sweet nnustrol of the oioiu ^ lichold her nest. 

Thatched oVr with cunning skill, and Ihote, her 3011115 , 
With spaikliiig e 3 e, and tbiii-fledged russet wing, 
Younglings of air I probation* is of song! 

From lurking dangers may yo rest seuuic, 

Secure fiom piowliug weasel, or the bead 
Of steed incautious, wandering ’mid the flowers! 

Secuie beneath the fostcniig care of hci 
Who wainud you into lite, and gai* you birth; 

Till, plumed and strong, unto the buoyant air 
Ye spicad your equal wiugs, and to the morn, 

Lifting youi freckled liosoms, dew-hespront. 

Salute, with s{Hrit-stirring song, the roati 
Way fating lonely. Hark ! the striderous neigh ' 

There, o'er his dogroso fence, the cfaestiuit foal, 

Shaking Ins silver forelock, pioudly stands,— 

To snnfi the balmy fragrance of the morn; 

Up comes bis ebon compeer, and, anon. 

Around the field m mimic chase they fly, 

Startling the echoes of die woodland gloom. 

Blackwood's Magaztnf. 


Awaks., my Love: hy AllakCunninohim. 

Awake, my love! ore moimug’s ray 
Thtows ofif night’s weed of pilgrim grey; 

Ere yet the bare, cowered close from view, 
Licks from her fleece the clover dew; 

Ur wild swan riiakes'ber snowy wings, 

By hunters roused ^m secret springs; 

Or birds upon the boughs awake, 

Till green Arhigland’s woodlands shake' 
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She combed her curling ringlets down» 

Laced her green jupNis and clasped her slioon, 

And from her home, by Preston burn, 

Came forth , the rival light of morn. 

The larh's song dropt, now loud, now hush,— - 
The gold'spiok answered from the bush,— 

The plover, fed on heather crop, 

Called from the misty mountain top. 

Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day 
Grows into gold from silvery grey. 

To hearken heaven, and bush and brake, 

Instinct with soul of song, awake;— 

To see the smoke, in many a wreath, 

Stream blue from hall and bower beneatli. 

Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glittering scythe and rustic song. 

Lmdon Magazine^ and Watts's Poetical Albunt. 

Having perus^ this exquisitely beautiful invita¬ 
tion to early rising) our readers may just glance at 
the opinion of another great northern luminary ou 
the subject: poets differ,•^let the ladies decide! they 
will probably think with Sir Walter Scott, that 

MeosefuP msuden ne’er should rise 
Till the first beam tinge the skies; 

Rilk*fHnged eyelids still should close 
Till the sun has kissed the rose; 

Maiden’s foot we should not view, 

Marked with tiny print on dew, 

, TUI the opening ilowereti. spread 

Carpet meet for beauty’s tread. Pirate, 


There U an hear when leaves are still and winds sleep on the wave ; 
When far beneath the closing clouds the day bath found a grave; 
And stars, that at the note of dawn bektn their circling flight, 
Rfltnn, like sun-tired birds, to seek the sable boughs of night. 

Tlie curtains of the miiid are closed, and sltunber is mqst sweet, 

And visions to the hearts of men direct their fairy feet; 

The wearied, wing hath gained a tree; ptun sighs itself to rest, 

And bMuty’s bridegroom lies upon the pillow other breast. 

There is a feeling in thailhourwhicH tunh^^ ne’er bath known, 
Which nature seems to dedicate to silent things,alone ; 

Tim ^irh of the lonely wakes as rising from the dead. 

And finds Its sbrond adorned with fioWers, its night-lamp newly fed. 


Discreet. 
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The mournful moon her rainbows bath, and mid the blight of all 
That garlands life some blossoms lire, like lilies on a pall; 

Thus while to lone Affliction's couch some stranger-joy may come, 
The bee that hoardeth sweets all day hath sadness in its bum. 

Yet some there are whose fire of years leaves no remembered spark, 
Whose summer-time Itself Is bleak, %hoSe very daybreak dark. 

The stem though naked still may liVe, the leaf though perished cling, 
But if at first the root be cleft, it lies a branchless thing. 

And oh ! to such—long« hallowed nights their patient music send ; 
The hours like drooping angels walk, more graceful as they bend ; 
And stars emit a hope-like ray, that melts as it comes nigh, 

And nothing in that calm hath life that doth not wish to die. 

Blanchard*a Ltfric Offerings. 


[tVritteu for Time's Telescope by Riciiard Howitt ] 

The fleecy clouds that Skim the blue expanse. 

And with the winds of heaven in dalliance go, 

In the glad son’s illuminating glance 
Blush the deep crimson of his setting glow: 

Bright is the azure sky—the world below 
Is Dpt less beautiful; the streaming gold 
Is on the hills—^is on the river’s flow: 

Whate’er of rich Arcadia hath been toW, 

Lies here in beauty’s tints, befpre mine eyes unrolled. 

Hushed is the busy hum of toiling man ; 

And Nature’s voice, long drowii^, is sweetly liekrd: 
Again the river, which unmurmarinj^ ran, . 

Is audible—each me(ry woodland bird 

Carols aloud—the shadowy woods are stirred 

To music in the wind; and bn the air 

Have odorous flowers their perfumed breath conferred; 

^Whatc’er in sound is dear, in sight is fair. 

Lives here in Nature’s breast to calm the brow of care. 


C$t ClOliIrfl, 

But whefi’theday was almost doUe, 

The clouds Were beautiful indeed, 
his daily duty freed. 

Still in his glorious strength, the sun 
Shone forUi upon the twilight skies, 

And graced them with big myriad dyes. 

I saw the clouds that onward drew 
From out the deep and distant blue. 

Become all beautiful and bright. 

As if to show the eOmtngnlglit 
How great the radlaOce and the power, 

E’en of the sun’s departing hour. 

They took all Shapes, eis Fancy wrought 
Her web, and mingled thought with thought: 
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Some like familiar foims—the themes 
Of early loves that fade to dreams— 

Some were of rainbow ^ape and hues; 

Some gliatened, like our earth, with dews; 

Some were like forests, seen afitr; 

, Some like the restless wandering star; 

‘While some appeared likeooral caves 
Half hidden by the ocean waves, 

All covered with their snow-white spray; 

Others were there, which seemed to be 
Fair islands in a dark bine sea, 

Which hnman eyes at eve behold; 

Bot only then—unseen by day 
Their shores and mountains all of gold. 

They vanished as the night came on<— 

Those varied hues and forms were gone; 

But in their stead Reflection woke 
To teach her lesson—thns she spoke: 

* Those very elouds, so bright, so gay, 

So fair, are yapeurs which'the earth 
Flung, as diseased parts, away— 

Foul mists, which owe their second birth 
To Him who keeps his tltrone on high, 

To bless the ekrth and gild the sky. 

Yes, His the san whose influence brings 
A change to these degraded things-* 

That gives them lovely forms, and then 
Deprives them of their baneftil powers. 

And Sends to mother earth again, 

In gentle dews end cheering ^wers, 

What was her burden and her ban.* 

.Half; in itAe.Amwlel/or 1828. 


D^riptkm of a DuioH Garden near Antu^arp, 

(Froma Cruise; or Xlitee Mouths on the Goiitliient.1 ^ 

We were now gratified with seeing the garden ef a priviste 
inditidoal, Idd out vritli all that taste and fancy could'collect, 
caprice imagine: there were about six miles of walks through 
gardens, sfanibberies, fiel^ wildernesses, and woods; these were 
variously intersected with pcmds (containing a ijuautity of large 
roach, tenc^, and carp) covered with swans and water-fo'i^, 
beautified with grottos, ornamental bridges, and boats of the 
Chinese style of building; besides which there were a number of’ 
pagodas aM tittle retreats, where be had placed painted images 
In difierent postures. After passing through some fine parterres 
(d‘ flowers, fenced round with box-wopd cut into numerous de- 
vicesj wi^ rows of niches filled with bust^ we were led to a her¬ 
mitage, built of tiie bark of trees’: in the inside was seen, sitting 
in an arm-chair, a reverend hermit fast asleep, with a bible on 
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his lap; two youpg: mice are veaturing abroad, while (be cat is 
ou the watch to seize: all so naturally done, that while it at first 
startles and again engages the attention, through the upper part 
of the door, which is opmi, the gardener pulls a bell, and a shower 
of water pours on the neck and shoulders of the astonished stran¬ 
ger. This seems to be a favourite LNitch joke: happilj^for us, it 
was out of order at this ipoment. 

We met with places for children to swing on, fitted with 
figures of swans and sea-horses; and passing through a field of 
sheep, so natural that it was difficult to doubt their reality, u'e ar¬ 
rived at a tomb with Ibe bust of a figure pointing to the inscrip¬ 
tion, * Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitms? Entering the sepul¬ 
chral mansion through a subterraneous winding, we came to a 
figure of Diogenes in the tub: here they again puUod a rope, and 
liiogenes grins upon you, while the waters pour in Trum all quar¬ 
ters so as to cut oil' a rclreat Leaving this, we entered the 
grand pagoda, one hundred feet in height, with four gilt snakes 
intertwining from the top, and a pine-apple crown, making the 
further addition of twenty feet This must have been raised at 
an immense expense. In the lower chamber were four niches 
with heads of mandarins, gilt and carved work of various devices: 
these opened into two apartments, a pump-room and staircase 
equally elegant, adorned with Chinese characters, through five 
dillercnt flights, from each of which there are round balconies, 
and a prospect enlarging in beauty as you ascend, until the view 
extends about five leagues all round. The town of Antwerp is 
seen to the greatest advantage; the town ofMalines, too. It is a 
scene that ri vetted onr attention. The extent, in a clem’ day, 
appears a vast garden, a natural one, embellished with fifty dif¬ 
ferent spires and towers; numerous windmills, farm-houses, vil¬ 
lages, and towns. The roof inside has a fine painting, represent¬ 
ing a group of heads looking down,,and is seen with great effect 
from below. Over this is a reservoir for a hundred tons of water, 
wliieh IS pumped up from beneath, and made to rise from the 
surrounding woods, jetr (ft^at^to refrissfa and heighten the pleasure 
of the scene. • , ‘ 

We now left this elegant and tasteful pavilion, and were con¬ 
ducted over several bridges, passing temples bung with beUs 
and boats, all In the same style. From the, bigbest arch of cme 
we imw various sorts,of fish, even to the bottom. After going 
through a shmbbery, all of wbidli was undermioed, we descended 
into a cave, opening, out at the foot of the bridge we bad left. 
Here one may have a cool and delightful bath in the hottest 
day. Ano^f field presented itself, ii| which there was a wolf 
tearing a cow to pieces, while she }« defending herself by the 
boras. Nor, tbongh several more grottoes crowded on us, did 
we tliink there would be an ^d to this magic treat, before we 
reached a pile of ruins, msdrii^ a sort of summerdiouse, with 
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seats betbrQ the door, wheA tbe nnwary stranger is again iin<^ 
mersr d in a tub of cool spring water, and roused Iroin his en- 
chautinent. There were extensive hot and greeudiouses hlled 
with hosts of exotics. 


The iiuthor of the * Miseries of Human I^e' has 
the following allusioh to gardens like that we have 
just described:^* Walking in gardens laid out in 
the ancient taste —parterres tortured into diagrams— 
spouting lions—a mile’s length of clipped treei?— 
statues, with the air of petrified sentinels, startiing 
you at every corner-fish-ponds as round as a wheel, 
the circle being struck from a perpendicular squirt 
of water in the centre—a parallelogram of stagnant 
water, ennobled by the name of the “ Canal’—six or 
eight stages of ruled terraces, snggesting the idea of 
a flight of rural steps for a retired giant—a summer 
house, with a yawning window at each of the four 
sides 40 swallow'in the sun beams, from which it 
professes to protect 

Is there any remembrance at Banstead (says Mr. 
Soutiiey^inhisOmiimna) of a clergyman, who amused 
himself there for fifty years with ornamenting his 
gardens, and died in a st^ of dotage about the be¬ 
gging of the last cenfinfy l coraipany from 
l|psom used to visit his curibsitili^s, as .he might well 
cpll&emi for this gefiileman,had discovered moi^ 
ca|>abiiities in wood and than ever Lancelot 
Brpym dreamt of. :Xo^ asdOnded one of his trees 
hy a straight flighipf steps, |he top had be^ 
in the n^d^e, and the houghs aldut hhp|i^'; 
inhs; a parapet; here tte^e ^aa |m octagop bencii, 
anfi this place he called hlm1['efierifie. il^^ther tree, 
was manufactured into Mount Parna^S'^ and there 
ApoUp was to he seen perched with the nine Muses. 
That they might not want worthy company, the Great 
Mogul, the Grand Bigmor, the Cham of Tartary, 
ai^ the Cssar of Moscovy, were all to be seen in 
the garden. Two other trees, clothed with ivy and 
cu^. smooth, stood for the pillars of Hercules. The 
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old gentleman was a wit as well as a scholar; he had cat 
one tree into the shape of a rose, and placed a bench 
under it, where lovers might talk ' under the rose/ 
Uncle Toby might also have found something to in¬ 
terest him. There was the whole confederated army 
and their generals represented by stones, of which 
the large ones were the officers, and the little ones 
the men. Within doors he bad montero caps, shoul¬ 
ders of mutton, apples, &c. cut in stone, and painted. 
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THIS mooth received its name in honour of Augus¬ 
tus. Its si^is Ftrj^oi 

itaaitable 

In AUGUST 1829. ^ 

1.-—LAMMAS DAY. 

This was anciently loqf-mass, it being customary 
for the Saxons to offer an oblation of new bread on 
this day, as the first firuits of the harvest. 

6.-tTRAHS)FIGURATION. 

This festival, in remembrance of our Lord's trans¬ 
figuration on (fie'Mount, was instituted by Pope Ca- 
lixtus in 1455. 

7.— NAME OF JESUS. 

This day, previous^ to the reformation, was as¬ 
signed to ilonatus: our reformers gave it its present 
approbation. Tlw representation of the Deity in 
the form of a child is very common in Spain. The 
number of little figures, about a foot high, called Nino 
Dios, or Nifio Jesus, is nearly equal to fiiat of nuns 
in most convents. The nuns dres^ them in all the 
variety of the national costumes, such as clergymen, 
canons in their choral robes, doctors of divinity in 
their hoods, physicians in fiieir wigs and gold-headed 
canes, &C.&C. The Nifio Jesus, is often found in 
private bouses; and in some parts of Spain, where 
c<mtraband trame is the main occupatmn of the 
people, is seen in the dress of st smugger with a 
.brace of pistols at his girdle, .ab, a Miinderbuss 
leaning on his arm.— DcmaAo. 

. 1828.— THE NAPOLEON CHIU) IN LONIXIN. 

A writer in the ' Mirror* says, on the 6tfa August, 
we paid a visit to the Baaaar in Oxford Street, to 
witness this extraordinary sport of N#|hire, about 
which the French and English newspapershave lately 
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been so communicative. The child is an engaging 
little girl, about three years old. The colour of her 
eyes is pede blue, and on the iris, or circle round their 
pupifo, the inscriptions on 

Left Eye 

NAPOLEON 

EMPEREUR NAPOLEON 


itighb Eye 

EMPEREUR 


may be traced in the above sized letters, although all 
the letters are not equally visible, the commencement 
* NAP ’ and * EMP * being the roost distinct. The 
colour of the letters is almost white, and at first sight 
of the child they look like mys, which make the 
eyes appear vivacious and sparkling. The accu¬ 
racy of the inscriptions is much assisted by the still¬ 
ness of the eye, on its being directed upwards, as to 
an object on the ceiling of the room, &c,; and with 
this aid the s^cfal l^rs maybe traced with the 
naked eye. 



1827.— REV. Sife ar WONCllIEP WELLW^OOD 


■: tntp- >' *■ ' 

Ibis d^bfinguished divine was, for half a century, 
one of w greatest ornaments of the Scottish church. 
He was Idie aulbor of ‘Sermons,* ‘ Discourses on 
the Evidences of the' Jei^b and Christiaa Revela¬ 
tions/ aud an ‘ Account of the Xile and Writings of 
lofin Brskine, D.D/ 

' ■ 10.—8AlNT LAWRENCE.- 
Saint liStwrence was by birfii a Spaniard, and fiou- 
lished about the middle .^f^the'^third century. He 
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was laid upon a gridkon, ,and broiled till be died, 
August lOtb, 256. 

12.1762.—Hitts iffiforse JFST Jorn. 

As Carlton House was, for many years, the town 
residence of bis Majesty, while Prince of Wales 
and Prince Regent, and has been lately pulled down, 
our readers will be pleased to see the following re^ 
presentation; and it can be nowhere more appfo- 
priately placed than under the date of the birth-day 
of our most gracious Sovereign. 



1816.—DOMESTIC SLAVERY ABOLISHED IS 
CEYiM, ' ' 

Among Tftrious. measures wlMcb Sir Alexander JoiiKsiroN, 
President his Miyesty's Coitncil, adopted With e^uat ability 
and integrity, ibr raising tiie poHticat, mbral, andi'intellectual 
character of the b^habitants ci Ceylon, to obtuned a charter from 
the crown to extend the right of rittiug upon juries ^ iill the ua- 
tives of the country; a privilege poasestol by no other natives of 
Asia. In rehim for this boon, Sir Alexander uiged them, fur 
many years, to adopt some means iSu' the gradual, %HPt effectual 
abolition of domestfc slavery. In oOjtseuuenee ^his suggestion 
upon thia point, ami the anxiety of the inhabitants to show thrai- 
selves w^thy of the privilege whidh had toen granted ttom, the 
ftrofMiietors of dotneitic riavds caiue to a rm^utiati, that ail chil- 
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dren bom of their shives after ftie 12tfa August, 1816, should be 
free; thereby puttiogan end to domestic slavery, which had pre> 
vailed in Ceylon for three c^turies. . \ 

The > 13th of August was the day 0xod upon by Sir Alexander 
for the i^mmencement of tlie era of liberty; being the birth¬ 

day of the then Prinoe Regent, our present most gracious Sove> 
reign, in order that the slaves might aasoeiate the more iudisso^ 
iubly the idea of the freedom of their descendants with that of 
reverence for the Crown, under the protection of which that 
blessing was received* 

To commemorate that event, Mrs* H. Mcwe wrote a little lyric 
drama, entitled Thb Fbast of FREEOoit; or the Abolition of Do¬ 
mestic Slavery in Ceylon* This has already been rendered into 
many of the Indian languages: its first translation was made into 
the Cingalese by the Suddoo priests, who were brought to this 
country by Sir Alexander Johnston. One of these priests was a 
physician and a punter^ and both are elegant poets, and con¬ 
siderable iiuguishi. I ' ^ 

Mr. Charles Wesley, Organist in Ordinary to his Majesty, set 
this to music, and performed it before his Majesty at Windsor, 
on his birth-day, August IS, 1897. This led to the publication rd 
the piece with the music, to which Mrs. H. More added a few 
unptfoBsbcd trifles, wUch wore printed in a very tidn volume, 
and ^e profits given to the appointed Irish Scri^ure Readers, 
and the Irish Tract Society.—See Mrs. H. More's publication. 

It seems from the Preface to Miss BaiHie^s drama of The 
Bride, just published, that the drama is an entertainment much 
admir^ by the people of Ceylon; and frequently made use of as 
the most ^eotw mode of imparting instruction. With tins 
view, some of. ^ sacred dramas of Mrs. H. More have been 
translated into Cingalese, under the auspices of Sir A. Jolmston, 
and likewise Miss BailtiVs drama of The Martyrs; and that lady 
has now written The Brii)e, with an express view of meeting the 
tatte'imd passions of Uiat interesting p^le. The profits arising 
from its publication in England are to be devoted towards pro- 
cuHog translations of other works into, the Cingalese language; 
so £bat the purchasers of the. wdrk, besides the high gratiflcitiioji 
which they will receive ftom the' perusal of it, will contribute to 
the mmwt tod reli^ouE improvement of the petqile of Ceylon. 

1 15*—ASSUMPTION OF B. V, M. 

This js a festival^ in the Greek ^dBoiaish churches, 
in JIuinonr of the supposed miracalous ascension of 
Virgin Mary into heaven.—See an account of a 
splendid pageant fonkerly. exhibits at Dieppe in 
honour of this day, in T.T. fdr 1823, pp. 224-^. 

Bb2 
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24.— *SAIKT BARTHOLOMEW. 

For some iotetresting histoi^oal matters relating to 
this day^ consuit our former Tolumes, particularly 
the pp. 106-19B. 

28. —SAINT AUDUSTINE. 

He was bom in the year 3l^; in 391 was chosen 
Bishop of Hippo; ana died in 430, at the age of 76. 

^JOHN BAPTIST BEHEADED. 

This day was formerly denominated Festum Cal’- 
Uctionis ^ncti Jokannis Baptistae; or the feast^of 
gathering up St. John the Baptist’s relics. His na¬ 
tivity is celebrated on the 34th of June, which see. 
Consult also T.T. for 1S23> p. 334. 



Ancient F»nt lit Stepnejr Chojrcti. 


*AOQ. 1823.*— M. 6ARNER1N Dt#, 
t'he celebrated aS^ronaut, who first expe- 

rimefit of descending in aparac^e.—Foilia account 
of this intrepid balloonist, iSee Grentlemah*s Maga- 
zinei vol. xciii, p. ii, p. 64^ < 

Jouraeifuig os high the Ulhcti emk glides, 
bright as aiseteor throngh the azere tides; 

0*ef towns, and towVs, end temples winds its way, 

Or Sioimts sahlime^ nod gilds tm vnalt of day! 
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Silent, witti upturned cye,.unbreathin|; crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds, 

And flushed with ttausport, or benumbed with fear, 

Watch as it rises the diminished sphere. 

Now less and less-~and now a speck m seen! 

And now the fleeting rack intrudes between! 

The calm philosopher in aether sails, 

Views broader stacrs and breathes in purer gales; 

Sees like a map, in many a waving linej 
Round Earth’s blue plains her lucid waters shine; 

Sees at his feet the forked li;;^taings ^ow, 

And hears the tuUmless thunders fear below! darwin. 



In the darkness of the middle ages, every man distinguished 
by jmperior knowledge was supposed to possess the power of fly- 
ing in the lur: tlte idea soosi ascended to a lower class of pro¬ 
jectors, many of wlmm perished in their unskilful attenmts. So 
early as the reign of Harold, in the eleventli centory, Elmer, a 
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monk of Malinflbtii7i made ooo of these dangrorous experiments > 
and, in the true spirit of an inventCHr^ tbougB be failed, still he 
believed it possible to succeed* MUton, in Us History of Britain, 
speaking of tbte monk, says-^* He, in his youth strangely aspiring, 
had me^e and fitt^ wiqp to his hands and feet ,* with th^, on 
the top of a tower, spread out,to gather alr^ he jlev) more tkmtu 
J^rhmg; but the wiug bfdng too high, he csame flattering down 
to the maiming of all his limbs: yet so conceited was he of his 
art, that he attributed the cause of his fall to the want of a tail, 
as birds have, which be forgot to make to bis hinder parts/ 

We need not, however, go so far back as the middle ages, 
since, so late as the year 17S5, a fanciful scheme, on the grandest 
scale, for navlfj^ting the atmosphere, was made by one Joseph 
Galien, a Doimiiicaii friar at Avignon. This visionarv proposed 
to collect the fine difiHise air of tiie higher regions, where hail is 
formed, above tile sammitof the loftiest mountains, and to inclose 
it in a bag of a culrical shape and of the most enormous dimen¬ 
sions, extending a mile every way, and composed of the thickest 
sailcloth. Wi& such a vast n^bine, far outrivalling in the 
beddness and magnitude the ark of Noah, be thought it would be 
possible to transpiwt a whole army trough the air, with all their 
munitions of war. Men of semnee had long been acquainted 
with the princtples on which a balloen could be conducted, but 
it was reserved for Stephen emd Joseph Montgolfier, sons of the 
n^prietor of an exteuMve fxaper manufactory at Annonay in 
France, to reduce these principles to complete efl'ect. The first 
public ascent of a balloon was exhibited at their native town on 
the 5th of June, 1783. lliey afterwards constructed one on a 
larger scale at Parb, which roaelied tiie height of 1500 feet. A 
sheep, a cock, and a duck^ which had been pUlt into tlie basket, 
die nrst animals ever carried up'in the air, were found perfectly 
safe and unhurt by the journey, and the i^eep was even feeding 
at perfect ease. 

The first amial voyage, ever made by mmi, was on ibe.^lst of 
November^ 1783, wben Pilafre de Roaier*. a young naturalist of 
^at promise, accompanied by the Marquess d’Ariandes, ascended 
from the Chateau de Murette. When the balloon was lattnebed, 
Wonder mixed with fmxiety'vma ^icted in eve^ countenance; 
bat when, from theur lo% station in the sky, the navigators calaply 
wave 4 tiieir hats, and saluted mectators belpw, a genei^ 
shout of acchuamtioi^ bgi^ri forth od sides. As tl^y r%e much 
higher, hdwever, they were no loi^r visible to the naked eye; 

they, ' ' ' ‘-v .. ' ' ■ 

« > In tim surgii^ smoke . ^ ^ ■ 

Uplifted, spurn the gronad; thence many a league, V. ^ 
As in a cloudy ch^ ascending^ rise V*" 

Audacious* ■ 

. Tliis'ballooii soared to an eievation of mom than 3000 feet, and 
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traversed by a circuitous route the whole of Paris. The dau-ing 
aeronauts, after a journey of twenty-four or twenty^ive minutes, ^ 
in which they described a track of six miles, saibly alighted be¬ 
yond the Boulevards. Such was'the prosperous issue of the fir^ 
aerial itavigiition ever performed by mortals $ it was a conquest 
of science which all the worJd could nodemtand. Other experi¬ 
ments were now made in rapid succession, and some of the ad¬ 
venturers soared to the immense height of thirteen thousand feet. 
Of the history of balloons since that period, Httle remains to be 
said; for neither in their construction uorin the manner of steer¬ 
ing them has there been much improvement, though aerial ascents 
have been frequent in every country of Kurope. 

VovAGB in a Balloox. 

Now indeed T moant up ; my heart beats, my hair bristles, 

The son throws its light on my spariding balloon; 

And as 1 move onward, oh, how the wind whistles, 

How rattle the cards, as 1 sail to the moon I 
Below me are 0elds, cities, water, and woods; 

Light and darkness distinguish the land from the floods. 

A gooseberry^bimh Sipping Forest appears t. 

Ah, me 1—shodld 1 fall there—away, ye vain fears t 
I mark the deep ruts—like Mack ants are the men. 

How busy they move 1—But already I hCn 

More distinct the pale orb—RusseU's map I find true, 

And the Man in the Moon stands there fhit in my view. 

Mordaunt^s Imitation qf the * Peace’* tff ArUtepkan^, 

*AUG. 1828. —SIR William congi^eve .wed. 

He was descended fr<Hn ^ family settled in Staf¬ 
fordshire, wh0 that cotiiity formed part of the king¬ 
dom of Hetcia. His father, the first baronet (So 
created in 1812), was aa officcir of rank in the artil¬ 
lery. Sir was born in the year 1770, and 

entered young in the SMne branch of military ser¬ 
vice. Having a great mechanidal genius, he effected 
many importantimprptements. In 1808, he invented 
a formidable engine of milkaiy anaoyfuibe, which, 
having been tried and approved, was used by Lord 
Cochrim^iii Basque Roa^s—iu theei^editlon against 
Walchewin—in attacks on several pl^es in Spain-^ 
at Waterloo, &c. The effects of these weapons, 
generally called Ctmgrem Rockets^ and now adopted 
in jim armies of ail the European powers, are tre¬ 
mendous. They have been employed, also, in a 
modified form, is the whale fiidiery. Sir William 
Congreve was Equerry to the King, Comptroller of 
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the Laboratory atWoolwich^ &c. Besides many 
other works, abounding in ingenious ideas, he pub¬ 
lished treatises on the mounting of iron ordnance, on 
his hydro-pneumatic lock for saving water, on the 
means of preventing the forgery of Bank notes, &c. 

PICTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(From th« French of Lebrun.] 

Queen of tbe Morn! Sultana of tlir East! 

Cit) wonders, on whose sparkling breast, 

Fair, slight, and tall, a thousand palaces 
Fling their gay shadows over golden seas! 

Where towers and domes bestud the gorgeous land, 

And countless masts, a mimic forest, stand; 

Where cypress shades the minaret's snow} hue, 

And gleams of gold dissolve lii skies of blue. 

Daughter of Eastern art, the most divine’--> 

Lovely yet fidtfaless bride of Constantine-^ 

Fair Istambonl, whose tranquil mirror flings 
Back with delight thy thonsand colonrings, 

And who no equal in the worid dost know, 

Save thy own image pictured thus below! 

Daneted, amazed, our eyes ball-blinded, fail, 

While sweeps tbe phantaira past our gliding suil— 

Like at in festive scene some sudden light 
Rises in clouds of jrtan upon the night. 

Struck by a splendour never seen hrfoip, 

Drunk with the perfumes wfdlod from ilie shore. 
Approaching near Uiesc peopled groves, we deem 
That enchantment jrtMe tbe gorgeous dream i 
Day mthout voice, and moUon without sound, 

Silently beautiful 1 'I'be haunted ground 
Is paved with roofs beyond the bounds of sight, 

CountlesI, and coloured, wrapped in golden light 
’Mid groves of cyprew, measureleas and vast 
In tliMsand forms of circles—'crcscents—oast. 

Gold glitters, spangling all the wide extent 
And flashes back to heaven the rays it sent 
Gardens and domes, bazaars begem the woods; 

Seraglios, hoToms—peopled solitudes, 

Where the veilmX idol (meals; an^ vistas, through 
Barred lattices, that give the enamoured view, 

Flowers, orange-trees, and waters sparkling near, 

And black and lovely eyes.*—Alas, that Fear^ 

At those bcavsn-gateS, dark sentinel should stand, 

To scare even Fancy from her promised land! 

Forei^H Qmrterlp Review. 
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Astronomical Occurrences 

Tn AUGUST 3829. 


Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Virgo at 3B m. after 11 in the morn¬ 
ing of the 23d of this month; and be rises and sets 
during the same period as in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

Auffust ist, Sun rises SDm. After 4^ sets 40 m, after 7 


6 th. 

...28 


7 

11 th. 

...36 


7 

I 6 ih . 

... 45 


7 

21 st ..... 

a • • 54l 


7 

26th. 

... 8 

■ a * e • 

6 

Slst . 

... 18 


6 


Equation of Time, 

When apparent time is known, and mean or true 
time required, the one may be easily found from the 
other by using the numbers as directed in the follow¬ 
ing Table. If the time be required for any day inter¬ 
mediate to those in the Table, the correction must be 
found by proportion, as already explained. 

TABLE 


Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day. 

nt« s. 

Saturday.. August Igt, to the time by the dial add 6 AS 

Thursday.8tb..... 5 94 

Tuesday.lUH.*... 4M 

Bunday.....iSth.. .. 4 1 

Friday.81st... 8 A4 

Wednesday.88th..... 1 S6 

Monday.^...SUt.. 0 9 


Lunae. Phenomena. 

Phmes of the Moan, 

Firf(t Quarter*. 7tb day, at IS m. 10 in the ereniug 
Eiillhfoon ■«• ■14tfa.a.*.... 88 ...... 10 

Last Qoarter...Slst ..*.....88........ t In the aftentoon 

New Moon 8 in the morning 
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Moon*s Passage over the Meridian, 

The Moon will pass the first meridian at the fol¬ 
lowing times this mcmth, which will afford opportu¬ 
nities for obseiration if the weather prove favonrable: 


August 7t1i, at 86 m. after 5 In the afternoon 


m .. 84.6. 

9th >. 15.7 in the evening 

loth •« 0 «•«•«« S t************* 

llth .. 5.9. 

12th.. 8..10. 

iSth .. 1 •««...11 

90th .. 86 ...... 4 in the morning 

Slat .. 29. & . 

99d ..82.6. 

2Sa .. 15.7. 

24th .. 7 ...... 8.............. 


Phenomena Planetarom. 

« 

Phases of Venus. 

The illuminated phase of Venus now begins to de¬ 
crease in magnitude, but to increase in brilliancy , on 
account of her approach towards Ihe earth. 




11'27124 

0'72676 


Eclipses of /upitePs 

The following will be the only eclipse of the first 
and second of these sjatellites that will be yisible this 
month, thongh there will be twanty<-seven others. 

^ I * 

I . , ' . 

Emersionk 

Flrat Satelliteday, at 4m.U a. p4ir 9 in the evening. 

' ^ 1 

Cof^unction of the. Moon with thepfamts Stars, 

Attguat 8d, with S in Virgo .... at 6 in the eYot^ 

Sth .... y.. Idbm ...M* 1 ih the afternoon 
Itth .... Cii^urleorn .. 9 

Slat .... y ,. at night 

88d ... lAjKTWua.^w. llntbainor^ng. . . 
99d(, ^.1*. n .* Taufua«• a..,0 ^ ^ ^ 

8lat 4.a.,'g . a Virgo •..da I*.. 1 a.^ *a .a. a . ‘ ' 

Slat Venna««;««..19 at AighL 
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Other Phenomena, 

Mercury and Saturn will be in conjunction with 
each other at 8 in the evening^ of the 11th of this 
month. Mars will be in conjunction at 45 m. past 3 
in the morning of the 19th; and also in conjunction 
with Mercury at 11 in the morning of the 20tL Mcr* 
cury will also be in his superior conjunction at a 
quarter past midnight of the 20th; and Jupiter in qua¬ 
drature at 15 m. aOer 7 in the morning of the 80th. 


Meteoric Appearances. 

AUoa, Monday evening, half past 8 o'clock, I5th Sept. IBSS. 

Meteor ,—A splendid luminous arch appeared in 
the heavens, embracing the whole horizon, from 
south-west to north-cast, while its breadth seemed to 
be little more than that of a rainbow. The night was 
calm and clear, and before the arch appeared several 
columns of the aurora borealis were seen in the north, 
which continued luminous a considerable time. The 
light of the meteor was very much the same as that 
of the aurora borealis—only that it was stationary. 
It retained its brilliancy and beauty for about an 
hour, when it gradually melted away. This interest¬ 
ing object was also seen in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
This phenomenon, interesting from the rarity of its 
occurrence, was, in the present instance, rendered 
still more so from being in opposition to the received 
notions of the causes which are believed to produce 
it, and the season of its appearance. It has been 
supposed, that they appear only at the full of the 
Moon; now, the bow in question appeared just at the 
time the Moon set, and which, instead of being at its 
full, was only nine days old, and there was no rain at 
the time, the evening being uncommonly serene, the 
sky almost unclouded, and the air rather dry and 
frosty than humid; the thermometer at the time stand¬ 
ing at 50, and the barometer rather above 30.—Com- 
municated by William Brodie, Esq, 
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At ten minutes past six o*cloek one evening lately 
(January 1828), a luminous arch appeared across the 
heavens, stretching directly from tim magnetic east 
and west through the zenith—the east extremity be¬ 
ing by far the most intense in light, and narrower 
than the west one. The east end appeared much more 
compact than the west; the latter having the appear¬ 
ance of streaks of light. The centre, which passed 
directly through Cassiopeia, had the appearance of 
flocci, and at least three times the breadth of the west 
end, and four times that of the east. About 20’’ far¬ 
ther north another arch of light appeared, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the former, but much thinner; its ends ter¬ 
minated in the extremities of the larger bow. The 
north horizon exhibited the aurora by appearing like 
the sky when illnminated by the rising Sun. Kound 
the Moon was a very distinct halo, and she had at¬ 
tained the altitude of about 50°. In the soifth were 
thick white clouds, which concealed the south hori- 
.zon. After the appearance had continued about ten 
minutes, the larger bow began to move at the centre 
towards the south, and to increase in breadth, the ex¬ 
tremities remaining stationary; and this continued till 
tlie part of the bow that had been in the zenith united 
with the clouds, the smaller bow advancing in the 
same degree. When the centre of the bow had moved 
about 20** toward the south, the halo entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The bow, during the whole time, seemed 
to have motion from one extremity to the other, as 
though impelled by wind fiinm^ the west to the east 
The wind at the surface of the earth was at the same 
same time north-west by north. The thermometer 
was 40°, the barometer 30*30, and had risen during 
the day from 90*07. The whole appeaianoe lasted 
about half an hour, after which the whole sky was 
clear, except in the south. No streamers were visible, 
except from (be east end, whence a few large ones 
moved towards the magnetic north, but rather slug¬ 
gishly. The weather changed during the night, by 
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the thermometer falling to 29®, and the sky clear.— 
Westmorland Advertiser, 

Meteor exhibiting a peculiar green colour. —On the 
night of the 11th of February (1828), between 11 and 
12 o’clock, as I was crossing the east river between 
this city (New York) and Long Island, I observed a 
beautiful meteor, which was visible for about two 
seconds. Its course was from a point perhaps 5® be¬ 
low the zenith, towards the horizon, in a north-east¬ 
ern direction. It described an arc of perhaps 20®, 
when it apparently exploded, but without any report 
that I could hear. Its colour was a singularly pure 
grass green^ of a light shade; the trail which it left 
was of the same colour, and so were the scintillations 
which accompanied its apparent explosion. The lat¬ 
ter were distinct, like those which accompany the 
bursting of a rocket, but by no means so numerous. 
Two gentlemen who were in the boat with me at the 
same time also saw \i.—Silliman*s Journal. 

Meteors seen in India. —Colonel Blacker has given 
the Asiatic Society an account of a singular meteor, 
having the appearance of an elongated ball of fire, 
which he observed at Calcutta, a little after sunset, 
when on the road between the court-house and the 
town hall. Its coloOr was pale, for the daylight was 
stUl strong, and its larger diameter appeared greater, 
and its smaller less, than the semi-diameter of the 
Moon. Its direction was from east to west, its tract 
nearly horizontal, and the altitude about SO degrees. 
Colonel Blacker regrets not having heard of any otlier 
observation of this phenomenon at a greater di^ance, 
whereby he might have estimated its absolute height. 
As, however, it did not apparently move with the ve¬ 
locity of ordinary meteors, it was probably at a 
greater distance, and consequently of great size. So 
long as Colonel Blacker beheld it, which was tor 
five or six seconds, its motion was steady, its light 
equable, and its size and figure permanent. It lat¬ 
terly, however, left a train of sparks, soon after which 
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it disappeared suddenly, without the attendant cir¬ 
cumstance of any report audible in Colonel Blacker’s 
situation. Colonel Blacker concludes his paper with 
some interesting observations on luminous meteors; 
and considers them of perpetual recurrence, although 
daylight, clouds, and misty w'cather so often exclude 
them from our view. Of their number no conception 
can be formed by the unassisted eye; but some con¬ 
jecture may be formed of their extent from the fact 
mentioned by the* author, that in using his astrono¬ 
mical telescope he has often seen what are called 
falling stars, shooting through the field of view, when 
they were not visible to the naked eye; and when it 
is considered that the glass only embraced one twenty- 
five thousandth part of the celestial hemisphere, it 
will be apparent that these phenomena must be infi¬ 
nitely numerous, to occur so frequently in so small a 
space. 

Aurora Borealis, December 1827.—^That beautiful 
appearance denominated the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Light, was lately visible at Carnarvon and 
Bangor, about two o’clock in the morning, when 
some persons arose and prepared to dress them¬ 
selves, conceiving it to be dawn of day, from the 
brilliancy of the heavens in . a north-west direction; 
but were speedily tlirown into consternation, for the 
appearance of the hemisphere inclined them then to 
believe that an extensive conflagration was raging in 
the centre of the Island of Anglesea. At half past 
three the Coruscations flashed upwards, passed one 
side of the pole, and, forming beautiful streaks or 
arches of lambent light, became so bright that the 
persons employed about the inns where the coaches 
usually stop, could .see to read in the street the way¬ 
bills and directions of packages without the aid of 
lamps or candles. The phenomenon continued till 
the dawn of morning. 
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We subjoin the following lines, which arc adapted 
to this season of the year 

SuMUER Moon. 

*Ti!» a bright summer's moon; along the shore 
Flitat the white sea-mews rapturously; the grove* 
Responsive to the small birds* song ot' love* 

Is iiiurniurous with sweet sound. But ah! no more 
Come bright skies to me* as tJiey came of yore* 

When }outIi’s Elysian cestus girdled all 
The visible world, and every object bore 
'file trace of what Earth was before man’s fall. 

Yet pleasant is the green-sward* bright the day, 

And musical hoar Ocean as ho raves 
With a majestic voice among his caves. 

But Memory heedeth not; and far away 
Turns to calm sunshine, sleeping on the gra\e.s 
Of joys that perished in life’s morning ray. 

DELYA. 



Gale of Cawood Castte, Yorkshire 
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Cfie Saturaltfit’0 Biarp 

For AUGiJST 1889. 

In harvest time« when the abounding earth 
Is full of solemn beauty, and the mirth 
Of gleesome peasants seems to stay awhile 
The Meeting grace of sumroer*s radiant smile; 

When Dryads from the silent woods look out, 

To see the jocund rout, 

Hearing loud laughs, and airy voices borne 
From sunlit fields of thickly piled corn. 

Howilt's Forest Minstrel. 

The various kinds of g^rainare generally ripened 
in this month by the powerful influence of the solar 
ray; and as every month has its peculiar beauties, 
so August has its fields of waving corn, its groups of 
nut-brown reapers, and its cheerful harvest-home. 
—The rural ceremonies at this period, in England, 
as well as in foreign countries, have been noticed in 
our previous volumes; we will now add another 
sheaf to the harvest field, from the sunny clime of 
Portugal. 

In this coiiiilry, they celebrate the arrival of tlic last sheaf 
from the field in the following manner* It happened (sa>s 
the author of * Portugal Illustrated,’) to be our host’s celebru- 
lion of harvest-home upon the evening of our arrival, and every 
room but our own was nearly filled with the large yellow and 
brown heads of the Indian corn. At night a noisy party of 
rnstics assembled in the kitchen to dance and make libations 
to Ceres. In yielding to an entreaty that we would descend 
from our apartment and witness the festivities, we only ex¬ 
changed one scene of filth for another—the latter being rather 
the more amusing of the twain. The life of the party had already 
begun to shine forth. An elderly inhabitant from a neighbouring 
village^ whose dark features and large piercing eyes were 
shaded by the breadth of an enormous slouch bat, such as Murillo 
would put upon the heads of his peasants, the dark cloak being 
tlu-own aside, wearing black gaiters, and sandals of untanned 
leather,—was ready on his legs, with castanets, inviting one from 
the fair throng to figure off with him to the monotonous tones of 
a bag-pipe, played upon by a Spaniard, the only wandering mu¬ 
sicians allowed in Portugal being natives of Spain, whose ap¬ 
pearance altogetlier was as rougli and uncouth as the notes of his 
instrument were sorry and inharmonious. The scene was worthy 
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(be pencil of a Teniers or a Jan Steen. Bacalbao, ric.e, unions, 
and sardiiibas tried in oil, formed the humble preparations for 
supper; and on one side of the room was extended a long table, 
at which some of the guests bad already seated them.se]ves, ex¬ 
pectant of the mure substantial part of the festivity. In a corner 
sat three of the hinds, eating out of (he same wooden bowl a 
savoury olio, which betrayed no slight suspicion of garlic ; and 
overhead were su^speoded liaitiego hams, strings of onions, 
dried parcels of herbs and pumpkins, bladders, poles, guns, 
lamps, baskets, sbeepskins, shoes and stockings of all ages, hues, 
and quiility. The sound of the bagpipe bad now attracted a 
crowd of cpcclators to the doors of the room, and therefore we 
t(K)k leave to sound an early retreat, and ascended aloft to enjoy 
the peculiar comforts in reserve for the travellers. 

About the 11th of August, the puffin migrates; and 
soon afterwards the swift disappears, probably wing¬ 
ing its way to more southern regions. Lapwings and 
linnets congregate, and the nuthatch chatters. Young 
broods of goldfinches aro now seen. 



The Goldfinch. 


Goldfinch, pride of woodland glade, 
In tby jet and gold arrayed; 

Gentle bird,, that luv'st to feed 
On the thistle’s downy seed; 

Freely frolic, lightly sing, 

In the sunbeam spread thy wing! 
Spread thy plumage, trim and gay, 
Glittering in the noontide ray! 

As upon the thorn-tree's stem 
Perched lliou sip’st tbe dewy gem. 
Fickle bird, for ever roving, 

Fndless changes ever laving ; 
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Now in orchards gaily sporting, 

Now to flowery fields resorting; 

Chasing now the thistle’s down, 

By the gentle zephyrs blown; 

Lightly on thou wiog’st thy way, 

Always happy, always gay ! 

In solitude, the goldfinch delights to view its image 
in a mirror; fancying, probably, that it sees another 
of its own species: and this attachment to society 
seems to equal the cravings of nature; for it is often 
observed to pick up the hemp-seed, grain by grain, 
and advance to eat it at the mirror, imagining, no 
doubt, that it is thus feeding in company. If a young 
goldfinch be educated under a canary-bird, a wood¬ 
lark, or any other singing bird, it will readily catch 
their song. Mr. Albin mentions a lady who had a 
goldfinch which was even able to speak several words 
with great distinctness. Towards winter these birds 
usually assemble in flocks. They feed on various 
kinds of seeds, but are more partial to those of the 
thistle than any others. They sometimes have been 
known to attain a great age. Wiliughby speaks of 
one that was twenty three years old; and Albin says, 
that they not unfrequent)y artivc at the age of twenty 
years. 



The mountain ash, or rowan tree, now displays its 
bunches of red beri^ies amid its elegant and light 
foliage, rivalling the Anming honours of the pyracan- 
thus at a later period. The shows its pretty 

little flowers, and diffuses its fragrant scent. 

The geranium tribe add to the beauty of the garden, 
and many pretty species also decorate our sunny 
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banks; the malvaceous order, and the spurges, bear¬ 
ing the seed always elevated on the flower, are seen 
in great variety. The Genista or broom flowers ■ in 
this month; and the common flax, with its pretty 
pale blue flowers. The sun-flower adds its stately 
beauties to the garden. 

2'he IIeliotropb. 

There is a hower whose modest eye 
Is turned h itb loukf^ of light and love, 

W'ho breathes her softest, sweetest sigh 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

Let clouds obscure, or darkness \eil, 

Her fond idolatry is tied; 

Her sighs no mure their sweets exlwle,— 

The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Canst thou not trace a moral here, 

False flatterer of the prosperous hour? 

Let but au adverse cloud appear. 

And thou art faithless as tlic flower! 

T. GENT. 

The sweet scabious is in flower, and the common 
blue passion-flower, which flowers from June to Oc¬ 
tober, may, in the general dearth of flowers, be in¬ 
troduced to our notice in August. 

Insects now abound, and afibrd a never-failing 
source of amusement and instruction to the inquiring 
entomologist In this month, the Papiliolo, Argus, 
and PhUeas attract our attention. 

The harvest-bug f.dfcarus ridnusj, in this and the 
following month, proves a very troublesome and dis¬ 
agreeable insect, particularly in some of the southern 
counties of England. The best cure for the bite is 
spirit of hartshorn. Flies now abound, and torment 
boUi men and animals with their perpetual buzzing. 
Wasps also become very troublesome.-^SeeT.T. for 
1822, p. 240, and our last volume, p. 211. 

The Wasp, or Vanity’s Ruin, 

The Wasp was a vei^ fine gentleman: 

Kiich was his silly pride, 

He wore his coat laced over with gold, 

And 14s bat cocked on one side. 
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One morning be rose betimes from his bed, 

Aod called tbe drone to brin^ 

His cowslip boots, with spurs of steel. 

And bis sword with pointed sting. 

Said he, * ni fly from east to west, 

And none sbatl dare dispute 

My right o’er the sweetest blossoms around, 

Or claim to the ripest fruit. 

‘And if a vile bee cross my path, 
ni soon despatch his life. 

Then fly to his hive and eat all his honey, 

And drink his wine with his wife. 

What care 1 for a paltry tribe 
Of insects mean and vilet 

Such low mechanics as worms and ants, 

I scpniful on them smile. 

And as for moth and beetle, they 
My contempt are quite beneath; 

’Tis very bind that I’m condemned 
Tile sidf-same air to breathe. 

On tbe (Uicket, who dares of knowledge boast, 
I most indignant frown: 

What signifies learning to such as 1 ? 

The worlds# all my own. 

I’ll me a golden sceptre bright-— 

1 j| brandim it over afL— 

£’U crush beneath my royal foot 
The reptiles, great and small. 

, * I 

And when I’m gone, o'er my honoured dust 
A diamond tomb aball rise; 

Therein I’ll sleeps vriiile the insects wail. 

And never more dry their eyes. 

Their tears diall fall so &r andwidd 
As dew^rops fr<nn the sky. 

And thus shall be, on miya wrought, 

My modest elegy 

* Here lies tbe best, the noblest Wasp 
That ever waved a wing: 

His virtues bloomed like sweetest flowers 
In nature's fMthst spring. 

Without oonoeit, and wise, he was, 

And great and grand of birtii; 

But could we write a thousand years. 

We could not write his worth.' 
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Just here, in wo's vast pomp, Wasp tlircw 
His regal «'ing aside, 

And tumbled into the mostard-pot, 

Wherein, alas! he died. 

'Whims and Oddities for the Young. 


Among the fish taken in this month is the Dace. 



The Stcedish Plum and the Melon attract our no¬ 
tice among the fruits of August. 

The Swedish Plum constitutes an entirely new 
variety in this country: Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, 
has reared it from a cutting which ho received from 
Sweden, and is the only person in possession of this 
delighttul fniit. From a change of climate, and 
from the high state of cultivation of fruit trees in 
England, there is little doubt that the Swedish Plum 
will be greatly improved. The flesh is rather firm, 
extremely pleasant to eat, and of an jexcoedingly 
gOod flavour: it is, apparently, a very free bearer, 
|nd ripens about the middle of August. 

The Polignae Melon is on© of the best melons w© have for rich¬ 
ness of flavour: the Black Bock is genendly considered the first ; 
but if the Polignac were more known, there is little doubt that it 
would find as many admirers as the Black Bock. There was a 
^edmen in the garden of his late Boyal Highness the Duke of 
York, at Oatlands; the Duchess being very partiid to melons, 
this garden was remarkable for its great collection of the very best 
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fruit of this kind. Nearly the whole of the inside of the Polignac 
Melon is eatable, being: mure free from the seedy part than any 
other melons. It seldom weighs more than three or four pounds. 

The melon was first introduced into Europe from Persia, and 
appears to have been cultivated in England before the year 1370. 
Gerardc, who wrote about twenty years alterwards, says, that be 
saw at the Qiicen^s house, at St. James's, very many green melons 
with a red Desb, * ripe through the diligent and curious nourish • 
ing of them by a skilful gentleman, the keeper of the said house, 
colled Master Fowle; and in other places, near unto the right 
honourable the Lord of Sussex liouse, of Bermondsey^ by London, 
where, from year to year, there was very great plenty, especially 
if the weather w[as any thing temperate.’ 

About the year 162P, melons were not only delicate, but rare, 
and were found ehiefly at the tgbles of the rich and the nobility: 
many were then brought from France, and being carefully and 
skilfully propagated, were afterwards produced in greater abun* 
dance. 

Many varieties of the melon 'are cultivated in this country, 
especially by those who attend the markets, chiefly on account 
of their size; thus by endeavouring to augment their bulk, the 
fruit is rendered of no value. We shall briefly enumerate the 
varieties most deserving of care, excluding the common melons 
as being unworthy of the trouble and expense of cultivation. 
The Cantaleupe^ the most celebrated melon in every part of 
Europe, is so called from a place about fourteen miles from 
Rome, where the Pope has a country seat, in which place this 
fruit has been long cultivated; it was brought thither from that 

i >art of Armenia bordering on Persia, where the fruit is so plenti* 
ui, that a horse-load is sold for a French crown. The flesh of 
this melon, when in perfection, is de licious, and may he taken 
with safety hy the most delicate stomachs. The outer coat is 
very roogb, and full o<' knobs or protuberances, like warts; it is 
of a middling size, rather round than long, and the flesh is, for 
the most part, of an orange colour. The Dutch are so fond of 
this fruit, as to cultivate few other sorts, and name it The Can¬ 
taloupe only, without the addition of melon, which tliey give to all 
the other varieties. 

They who are deBirou.s of early melons, may onltivate the 
Romana^ which, when the fruit is well conditioned, the plants in 
perfect health, and the season dfy, is a very excellent melon. 
The Black Galloway^ brought from Portugal many years unoe by 
Lord Galloway, and now scarcely to be met with, comes to per* 
fection sooner than anyotiier variety, and when suffered to ripen 
naturaliy, is by no means a bad fruit. 

Two uncommon varieties of the melon, lately introduced into 
this county, deserve notice—the Salomca and the Tal^tia. 
The Stdmica Melon is nearly of a spbericlil shape, and without 
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depressions on its surface; its colour apiiroaches that of i^old; 
its pulp is of a pure white, of the consistence of that of the Water 
Melou, and very saccharine. The fruit should remain on the 
plant till it be completely matured ; for It improves in flavour and 
sweetness till it becomes soft and ready to decay. 

The Vafentia Melon is produced ptentifuliy in the countries 
bordering^ on the Mediterranean. It is remarkable for tlie pro> 
perty of keeping for many weeks, insomuch that it has been 
sometimes imported into London from Spain. In this country it 
is raised in the manner of other melons. The frnit gathered when 
nearly ripe, and suspended in a dry airy room, will keep till 
January or February; hence it is oflen called the Winter Melon. 
It is oval>shaped and somewhat pointed at the ends; the skin 
thin, and of a dark green colour; the pUlp whitish, firm, sac¬ 
charine, and juicy: though the flavour is not rich, it is pleasant 
to the taste. 

I'he importance of preierving the leaves of the melon during its 
growth and cultivation, cannot be too often insisted on, us many 
gardeners are very apt to think that, in thinning out the leaves, 
they are rendering the fruit an essential service by admitting sun 
and air to it, while they arc probably infiieiirig a positive injiiiy’. 
I'he suoccss of the fruit depends very much on the plant po.s6e.vs- 
tng a luxuriant and healthy foliage, having the upper surfaces re¬ 
gularly presented to Uio light, and remaining as much as possible 
undisturbed in that position. Pegs are therefore to be fireely 
employed, not only with the view of retaining the shoots in tlieir 
place, but of keeping the leaves steady and upright; and when 
water is neces.sary, it is to be introduced without touching the 
leaves. Melons are also fteqtiently much injured by being 
planted too near cuounibers and gourds. 

There are tlirce principal varieties of the Water Melon : 
1, with firm flesh; 2, with reddish flesh; 3, with whitish flesh. 
The flrst is partioularly di.stinguisbed in the south of France by 
the name ot pastetjw, .'ind is eaten only with fricassees, or baked 
with sweet wine, like Bnrgundy pears. The two latter are Ihp 
true \V aler Melons, so much esteemed fn all hot countries for 
their pleasant, cool, refreshing flesh, which is always of a deep 
colonr, and so succulent that it melts in the mouth ; the cen¬ 
tral pulp is so fluid, that, like the milk of the cocoa-nut, it may 
be sucked or poured out through a hole in ftie rind, and aflbrds an 
^reeable beverage. It is a native of the Bast Indies, Cocliin- 
Cih<tua,and China, and is found in Bragll. On account of its ok- 
celicnt qualities, it is much cultivated in all the warmer coiiu- 
tries of the four quarters of the glolie ; and is said to serve the 
F^ypiians for meat, drink, and physic, as long as it contliines 
in aeason, which is from the beginning of May lb the end of 
July, or the beginning of August .—Horticultural 
JieposUorp. 
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Those interesting insects the lady-bird and the 
glow-worm are seen in profusion in this month. 

Oh! gaze on yon though pale be its light, 

Though faintly it shines through tlic darkness of night. 

Its glittering taper an emblem may be 
Of the truth of my quiet aflcction for thee. 

Wlien Fortune and Fame brightly shone on thy way, 

And crowds of gay flatterers basked in the ray, 

1 loved, but resolved in seclusion to hide 
A love unbefitting the morn of thy pride. 

But when Sorrow assailed thee, M’hen friends were unkind, 
And the mcteor-like blaze of thy fortunes declined, 

My faith, like the Glow-worm, imparted its spark, 

And smiled on a path-way deserted and dark. 

Oh! thousands have offered a flame at thy shrine, 

More sparkling, more ardent, more burning than mine; 

But remember, it shone when thy sky was o'ercast. 

And will shine on through sadness and gloom to the Iasi. 

Netv Monthly Magazine, 

Much amusement may be derived, in this month, 
from searching for insects among the weeds thrown 
up in clearing ponds. Among these will he found the 
larvae of the Phryganea, or caddis-fly. (See T.T. for 
1824, p. 234.) 

The solitary bee and the white moth are observed 
in this month: the Ptinus pectinicomis also makes 
its appearance, the larvae of which are very destruc¬ 
tive to wooden furniture, boring holes in tables, chairs, 
bed-posts, &c. The vapourer-moth (Bombyx anti- 
qua} may he found in this month. 

Notes for August 1828, from the ‘ Marine of Natural His¬ 
tory any of what arc called * the solstitial wreath of the god¬ 
dess of flowers* are stilt in beauty; to wbicb there are added dah¬ 
lias, hollyhocks, convolvuli, and all the new splendid varieties of 
GSnotbera, Nieotiana,'&c., in the gardens. In the fields, and on 
w'astes, foxgloves, toadflax, chicoory, &c., are the most striking 
flowers. Our song-birds are almost all silent. The black-cap has 
not been heard during the last week, A song-thrush, and now and 
then a sky-lark, may occasionally be-heard; but the general har¬ 
mony of the woods is over. 8wifls appear to be directing their 
flight to the south-ivestwarcl, the wet season urging tlicir dd^ar- 
ture. Insects do not appear to be so plentiful as they are in diy 
summers; the common lady-bird (Coccinclia 7-puactula Lin.) is 
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even rare about London this year, but the C. 2-punctatae are nu¬ 
merous; neither are aphides so prevalent as they sometimes are. ‘ 
The weather^ tor the last two months, has only been a continuation 
of that which preceded. Unfortunately for the country, but few 
places have escaped heavy and unseasonable rains; causing: floods, 
and much damage to the crops. 

During the great heats of this and the preceding 
month, how often may we be tempted to exclaim 
with Navagero,— 

Gentle airs, that on light wing 
Through the high woods softly sing 
In low murmurs! these sweet wreaths, 

Violets, bine bells, woodbines, heaths, 

Rustic Idmou loves to throw 
I'o you thus in handfuls ; so 
Temper you the heat of day, 

Aud the thin chafi blow awayi 
. When at noon his van again 

Winnows out the golden grain, wiffen. 

If prevented by the excessive glow of burning beat 
from reposing on the green velvet of Nature’s carpet, 
we may throw our listless length upon the luxurious 
cane sofa, and listen to the soft but melancholy mar* 
murs of the harp of ^^olus.—-This harp is a long box 
or case of liglit wood, with harp or violin strings ex¬ 
tended on its face. These are generally tuned in 
perfect unison with each other, or to the same pitch, 
as it is expressed; but when the harp is suspended 
among trees, or in any situation where the fluctuating 
breeze may reach it, each string, according to the 
manner in which it receives the blast, sounds either 
entire or breaks into some simple divisions. The 
result of this is the production of the most , pleasing 
combination and succession of sounds that fancy has 
ever listened to or perhaps conceived. After a pause, 
this fairy harp is often heard beginning with a low 
and solemn note, like the bass of distant music in the 
sky; the sound then swells as if approaching, and 
other tones break forth, mingling wi& the first and 
with each other. In the combined and varying strain 
sometimes one sweet note predominates and some- 
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tiin«s another, as if single musicians alternately led the 
band; and the concert often seems to approach and 
again to recede, until with the nne<][ual breeze it dies 
a^ay, and all is again at rest. It is no wonder that 
the ancients, who understood not the nature of air, 
nor, consequently, even of simple sound, should have 
deemed the music of the iBolian harp supernatural; 
and in their warm and chaste imaginations should 
have supposed that it was the strain of invisible be¬ 
ings from above, descended in the stillness of even¬ 
ing or night, to commune with men in the heavenly 
language of soul, intelligible to both. But even now 
that we understand it well, there are few persons so 
insensible to what is delicate and beautiful in nature 
as to listen to this wild music without emotion; while 
to the infonned ear it Is additionally delightful, from 
the fine illustration which it affords of those simple 
laws of sound which human iiigennity, at last, has 
traced Mlmenti of Physics, 

by Klcbard Howitt.) 

Oht ware X spi^Wts the vafdng wiad 
That breamee its sig^Qg mnsic through the wood, 

Sports with the daaeing leaves, and erisjps the flood, 

Then would I glide away from cares which bind 
Me down to taint the iiealthflil mind; 

And I would sj^tbrtwiflb ntanyabloiom and bud, 

Happiest the flrom the neighbourhood, . 

And from the crimes and miseiieii of mankind! 

Then woiild I waft me to the cowslip^s bell; 

And to the wifd-rose should ihy vojrage be; 

Unto the lily, vestal of the dell. 

Or daisy, the pet-child of Poesy j 
Or be, beside some mossy forest-well, 

Companion to the wood-anemond 1 

August and September constitute the English mVeg- 
giafura, and most persons who possesd a sufficient 
portion of the ' glittering ore,* the passe-par-iout of 
ibis chequered scen6,^seek health and pleasure in 
exploring the beauties of our picturesque and fertile 
country. 
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A Hummer I'our *—If we were called upon to propose any sum~ 
mer's Journey for a young English traveller (and it is a call often 
made with reicren<’e to continental tours), wc might reasonably 
suggest the coasts of Great Britain, as aflorditig every kind of va¬ 
rious interest which can by possibility be desired. Such a scheme 
would include the ports and vast commercial establishments of 
Liverpool, Bristol, Greenock, Leith, Newcastle, and Hull; the 
great naval stations of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Chatham, and 
iVfiiford; the magnificent estuaries of the Clyde and I'urth, and 
of the Bristol Channel, not surpassed by any in Europe; the wild 
and romantic coasts of tlie Hebrides add Western Highlands ; 
the bold shore of North Wales; the Mcttai, Conway, and Sun¬ 
derland bridges; the gigantic works of the Caledonian Canal 
and Plymouth Breakwater; and numerous other objects, which 
it is beyond our purpose and power to enumerate. It cauuut be 
surely too njuch to advise, that Englishmen, who have only 
slightly and partially seen these things, should subtract some¬ 
thing from the length or frequency of ilieir continental journeys, 
.and give the time so gained to a survey of their own country’s 
wonders of nature and art. 

'I'o the agrit'ulturist, and to the lover of rural scenery, England 
oilers much that is remarkable. Tbc rich alluvial plains of con¬ 
tinents may throw out u more profuse exuberance and succession 
of cr<»ps; hut wc doubt whether agriculture, as an art, has kny- 
where {except in Flanders and Tuscany alone) reached the same 
perfection as in the less Icrtifc aotls of the Lotbiaus, Northum¬ 
berland, and Norfolk. Still more peculiar is the rural scenery 
of England, jn tlie various and beautiful landsciqie it affords—in 
the undutatiug surface—the grccuness of the iticlosures—the 
hamlets and countij ciniiebes—and the farm-houses and cot¬ 
tages dispersed over the face of the country, instead of being 
congregated into villages, as in France and Italy. We might 
select Devonshire, Somersetshire, Herefordshire, and others of 
tlie niidhuid counties, as pre-eminent in this character of beauty, 
which, however, is too familiar to our daily observation to make 
it needful to expatiate upon it. 

Nor will our limits allow us to dwell upon that bolder form of 
natural scenery w hich we possess in tbe Highlands of Scotland, 
in Wales, Cumberland, and Derbyshire, and which entitles us to 
speak of this island as rich in landscape of the higher class, ^n 
the scale of objects, it is true that no comparison can exist be- 
tyveen tbe mountain scenery of Britain, and that of many parts 
of the continent of Europe. But it must be rememb^pred, that 
magnitude is not essential to beauty, and that even sublimity is 
oot always to be measured by yards and feet. A mountain may 
be loftier, or a lake longer and wider, without any gain to that 
picturesque efiect which mainly depends on form, combination, 
and colouring. Still we do not mean to claim, in these points, 
any sort of equality w ith the Alps, A^ienuines, or Pyrenees; or 
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to do inoio than assert tbat, with tbe ex( tpiioii ot these, the 
wore niag^uificcnt memorials of Nature’s workiiif^s on tht i^lobo, 
our country possesses as targe a proportion of hnc stemiy 
as any jiart of the continent of Europe. 

To thee, fair Freedom, I retire, 

From flatter}, (urds, and dire, and din. 

Nor art thou tuund in mansions higher 
I’han the Ion cot or humble mti. 

Tis here with boundless power I reign, 

And (ver} health which 1 begin 
Converts dull port to bright champagne- 
iSuih freedom crowns it at an mu. 

1 fly from pomp, 1 fly from plate' 

1 fly from I'alsehood’s specious grin! 

Freedom 1 love, and form I hale. 

And rbooso my lodgings at an inn 
licie, w'aiter ^ take my sordid ore, 
winch latke^v else might hope to win. 

It bu}S what (ourts have not in store— 

If bujs me treedoin at an inn. 

H hoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

* Wher< ’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think be still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. shpnstoni^. 

. \ - 
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Poetical Pictures in August, 

ViiiGiNiA Water: hy Charlrs Knight. 

A wilt] and solemn scene in the green woods— 

A close and shaded scene—where the quick water 
"Wakes its own mcsical voice» unvexed by man. 

It is a quiet, heart-entrancing tone, 

A mellow sound, in which, amidst the leaps 
or the white sparkling foam, a constant roll 
•Swells like the deep flow of the organ’s peal. 

Unwearied minstrelsy! thou art luit dull; 
iSul in the noontide glow ’tw'ere sweet to dream. 

Hushed by thy murmuring song, and hear in thee 
Gushes of choral hy'mns, the slumbering airs 
Of music indistinct, such as the wind 
Breathes on its own lute with a balmy kiss. 

Faint imago of the loud and mighty falls 
That headlong tumble down unfathomed steeps. 

And lift, amidst the bills eternally, 

A voice more dreary than the wdiirl wind’s roar, 

1 love tlieo not the less that thou hast come 
Fresh from the hand of art, a gentle thing, 

A pleasant tranquil thing, such as ib groves. 

Where a soft glimmering light for ever lies. 

May mingle with the breeze and the btiltie song 
Of evening nightingales. Yet thou art not 
A crude unripened banble; for the sun. 

And dew, and frost, have long conversed with thee,' 

Till thy brown rocky stones are crumbling and hoar. 

While the moss clings to them as if they grew 
Here with the hills. The graceful willows droop 
Beantiliil o’er thee, and the weeping birch 
Is listening to thy voice. Fair at thy feet 
The aekeia blooms; the uncropped turf is fl*esli 
With spotty moss, mid knots of rank thick grass. 

And straying fenti, and frequent dewy nooks. 

Where tnc bright harebell gleams like a precious gem. 
X>eep by thy side there is a rocky cave. 

Piled up as if in spmt, whore the high sun 

often looks "through its thick doming boughs - 
Here, the close lichen, and the ilelicate heath. 

And yellow pellitory, have singled out 
. Green vegetative wots, where tliey may creep 
diooming amidst the dark and dripping walls. 

‘ Ho'llowly here the gushing water soutidai 
With a mysterioai voice; and one might pause 
Upon its echoes, till it seemed a noise 
Of fathomktia wilds where man had never "walked. 

Priendsihip'sOff‘ermg,t&iiS. 
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oil! ^tis sad to see the splendour 
Of the Summer pass away. 

When the ni|:;ht is always stealing 
Precious moments from the da}*: 
lint in Spring each lengthened oening 
Tempts us tarlber off from home ; 

And t/^Summer has more beaut}. 

All that beauty is to come. 

It is thus in manhood's summer. 

That the heart too often grieves 
• Over friends lost prematurely, 

Like the fall of blighted leaves; 

But life's spring-time is far sweeter. 

When each green bud tliat appears 
May expand into a blossom 
To en!i\eD future years. t. ii. i ly. 


C||c Ancient 



Uow hke ap image of repose it looks 
That ancient, holy, and sequestered pile! 

Silence abides in each tree-shaded aisle, 

And on the grey spire caw the hermit rooks; 

So absent is the stamp of modern days, 

mt, in fire quaint, cmed oak, and oriel stained. 
With saintly legend, to Reflection’s gaze 
1 he star of £ld seems not yet to have waned* 
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At pensive eventide, when streams the west 
On niess-g^rouricl pediment, and tombstone grey, 

A lid spectral stience pointeth to decay, 

How prcacbeth wisdom to the conscious breast, 

Saying, * each foot that roametb here sliall rest;' 

To God and heavcir, Death's is the only way. 

Delta^ of Hlaektvood't Magazine, 


^ Eaplanli ^ttttttntr. 

In no part of the world arc the opposite seasons of the year 
more strikingly contrasted, and nowhere do the alterations of 
summer and winter present, in every point of view, a more sudden 
and remarkable change, than in the countries beyond the polar 
circle. Should the traveller be pursuing his way at tlie com¬ 
mencement of the former season, he oaonot see without astonish¬ 
ment the rapidity with which The whole vegetable kingdom starts 
into life; acenstomed as he has been td the slowness with which, 
in more temperate ditties, it recovers from the torpidity of win¬ 
ter. Ilia journeying is slow, laborious, and even painful; con¬ 
tending, as he is obliged to do, against the endless rapids that op¬ 
pose the progress of his sllglit canoe; toiling through pathless 
thickets, or climbing the rugged tnountain’s side. Should lie, 
when exhausted by (ktigne, seek shelter from the blaze of the 
meridian sun, the silence that reigns tbroug^nt the deep and in¬ 
terminable pine-forests is interrupted by the loud bum of myriads 
of the insect tribe which distorbliis slumbers; while their inces¬ 
sant attacks are directed against him equally during the noontide 
heat and the midnight glare. If, during what would be night in 
other climes, he repose himself on the l^ks of the broad Tornea 
river, and be lolled to steep by the mnrmurings of the distant ra¬ 
pids, his slumber is no somier broken than his eye is caught by the 
dazzling beams of the sun high idhove the northern borizon, and 
bringing forcibly to his mind Uie recoIJectiim, that he is far from 
those countries where the iqiproaoh of evening is announced by 
the deep glow of the western sky, and midnight is devoted to ob¬ 
scurity. How different ia the scene that is presented to the win¬ 
ter traveller, whose eonrse throughout the day is illumined by the 
pale moon, while at night ten thousand meteors serve him fur 
torches, as lashed in his boat, with his eye directed to the starry 
vault of heaven, be lightly glides with swift and silent steps along 
the trackless snows of the north.—J9e CaptU Stuofce’r l^nter tit 
Lapland. 
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Co a dTountain. 

Sweet Fountain, in tby cool and glassy bed 
The forms of things around reflected lie 
With all the brightness of reality. 

And all the softness which thy wave can shed— 

As clear as if within tby depths were laid 

Some brighter world beneath that pictured sky: 

But with a thought the vision psisses by, 

Before the rising breeze, and all is fled. 

So on the stream pf life, all bright and gay, 

A thousand pleasures glitter to the view. 

Which Hope enlightens with her fairest ray. 

And Fancy colours with her richest hue; 

But with the breath of Truth they pass away, 

Dike thine, sweet Fountain, fair, but fleeting too. 

New Monihly Mayazine. 



Fuuotuiu of tli« lunocenis, at Pan*. 
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SEPTEMBER derived its name from the place 
which it occupied in the Romulean calendar; it was 
the seventh. The sign Libra is appropriated to it. 

Hemarikahle Ba^s 

In SEPTEMBER 1829. 

1. —SAINT GILES. 

Giles was bom at Athens, but removed to France, 
and there died towards the end of the eighth century. 

2. —LONDON BURNT. 

The fire raged with irresistible fury nearly four 
days and nights: nor was it entirely mastered till the 
fifth morning after it began.—See T.T. for 1816, p. 
249; T.T. for 1820, p.213; and T.T. for 1826, p. 
217. 


null SlUmainsi af Beirut Btttltrtng;^. 



Nothing can belter evince the present state of improvement 
than the contrast which may stili be made between uiir ancient 
and more modern structures in various parts of this metropolis. 
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To pass over tlie exceedingly rude dwelfings of our early fore¬ 
fathers, the buildings of the middle ages, with stories projecting 
beyond each other as they ascended, still remind us of the slow 
march of improvement during several ages. A feiv of these 
old and curious buildings, which exhibit a ^ecimen of ancient 
London, remain about Bisbopagate and Leadenhall Streets, 
and particularly in Holywell-street in the Slrand. However, it 
is probable that another half century will obliterate tlic remem¬ 
brance of them frotS almost every testimony but the works of 
those artists whose taste, skill, and indefatigable research, have 
preserved many rare and valuable representations of the remains 
of antiquity, no longer visible. Here we do not allude alto¬ 
gether to the houses of the common people, though, speaking of 
these, a writer upon architecture observed, several years since, 

* When I compare the modern English way of building with the 
old way, 1 cannot but wonder at the genius of old times. No¬ 
thing is or can be more delightful and convenient than light, and 
nothing more agreeable to health than free air. And yet of old 
Uicy used to dwell in houses, most of them witli a blind stair¬ 
case, low ceilings, and dark windows; the rooms built at ran¬ 
dom, without any convenience, and often with steps from one 
to another. So that one would think the people of former ages 
wore afraid of light, or loved to play at hide and seek. W hereas 
the taste of our times k altogether for light stair-cases, fine sash 
windows, and lofty ceilings.* 

Among the few ancient houses still remaining in London, we 
may meutiou one on the west side of Lillie Mourfields, of which 
a cut has been given in p. 95 of the present volume : it aflbrds a 
specimen of the iuliated front, and rhay be attriluitod to the latter 
period of the sixteenth century. The house consists of oak, lath, 
and plaster; but the.ceilings, which have evidently undergone 
yarious changes, arc now destitute of ornament. This house is 
one of the oldest standiiig in.the neighbourhood of Moorfields. 
It was not unusual to fix iron hooks into the fronts of the old 
houses, especially in the most public streets, whereon to sus¬ 
pend the tapestry, which was brilliantly displayed on rejoicing 
or procession daysa coatom that hful prevjsilod ftikn a very 
early period, , 

The old house represented in the next wood cut, is on the south 
side of London Wall; it is of oak and plaster, and the foliage of 
plaster alone, and exhabito a good specimen of the foliated style 
ii. the reign of EhaH^^BiiB'First* 
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The houses latolv staiidini^ Ht the west corner of Chaucei>- 
laiic, as dclineateil in the followins^ wood-enl, presented a genuine 
specimen ot the gi(»tesfjiie braeketted front and projceiiiig stories 
ot the reign ot lOdward the Sixth. These houses were taken 
down by the city in May 1799, to widen the street: they were 
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ciitirplj of oak and j)lasler. Jl was from Ihe top of the conicr- 
Ijoiisc that several chcriihs flew down, and presented Queen 
I'iii/abeth with a crown of laurels and gold, together willr some 
xerses. when she was going into the city, upon a visit to Sir 
'I'homas Gresham. 

Crosby House, in Crosby Square. —This ancient crlificc was built 
l>> Sir John Crosbie, Shcrifl*. in 1470; and here Kiehard, Duke 
of Gloucester, lodged, after he had conveyed his devoted nephews 
t<» the Tower, it is singular that when Crosby House was first 
(jreoted, it was supposed to have been the highest in London, 
and occupied the whole of Crosby-s(|uarc. IJeiiry Ihe Lighth 
granted this house to Anthony Bouviea, an Italian merchant, and 
111 Queen LliKabcth’s time it was appropriated for the ieee]itioii 
of ainbassadors; though in 1694, Sir J<ihn Spencer kept his 
mayoralty here. 

The hall, the principal of the remains, has been miscalled 
Richard the 'I'hird’s Chapel; and, for the e,oiivcnience of the late 
occupants, has been divided into floors. The building is still 
niajcstic; and the west side presents u range of Iveautiful (jothic 
windows : here is also a fine circular window, 'i'he timber loof, 
of most exquisite workmanship, is divided by three rows of j>en- 
daiits, ranging along, and coniiei'ted by pointed arches: the 
whole has been highly ornamented. This hall has been let to 
several religions asscmblit's, and since to tradesmen. I'liks noble 
room is of stone, fifty-four feel long, Iw'cnty-seven feel wdde 
(exactly half its length), and forty feet high. It has eight win¬ 
dows on a side, at a considerable elevation from tlic ground, 
oaeb nieasiiring eleven feet six inches liigii, by five feel six inches 
wide; in which number ma} be included a spacious reces-s, or 
larger window, low'ards the norlb-rast, reaching from llie floor 
td the roof. Adjoining this recess, on the north side, is a hand¬ 
some doorway, bricked up, which formerly communicated with 
the ground-floor in the north wing; and nearly opposite, a pon¬ 
derous stone chiimiey-piecc, calculated to give warmth to so 
large a space, being ten feet five inches broad, by seven feet 
high. The floor has been formerly paved with hard stones, seem¬ 
ingly a species of marble, laid dramnnd-ways, but is much da¬ 
maged. A number of Miiall square tiles, the former paving of 
simile of the other rooms or passages, were long preserved here 
with mere lumber. 'I'hey arc extremely hard, glazed, and orna¬ 
mented with difl'erciit figures. 

'J'he principal remains of Crosby Hoii.se consist of three large 
ap:.r1mciits, viz. the iiatl and two adjoining chambers, forming 
the eastern and nortiiern sides of a quadrangle. 'I’he former of 
these sides, which faces Bisbopsgate-strect, extends from the en¬ 
trance of Crosby-.squHre to Great St. Helen’s church-yard, a dis¬ 
tance ofabout eighty-four feet, and contains the hall, a room of 
one story, together with some smaller apartments at each end. 
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'i'lip nortbcni side is iibout half lliat aud is divided into 

twfI stories, au ij]>|)er and a lower one, taeli eotilaining a lar^rt^ 
r ham her. 

I’be proseril approach to the hall isfioin Itishopsjfate-street, or 
rather from the imssago to Critsb^'-scjuare, by a ni(»dcni flight ot 
stone steps: here the only jiart of its outside is visible, which is 
not surrounded by houses. 11 appears of no fjrcat length,plastered, 
and .surmounted by a stone parapet, but remarkable for the ele¬ 
gance of its windows. A small fragment of the outside of Cru.sby 
House ibsclf, is to be seen likewise in St. IJelen’s ehurch-yard ; 
but though since serving us an entrance to the hall, it formed no 
part of It originaliy. Of the north wing, part of the outside i> 
completely moderniKed,and the test hid. The back entrance is 
represented in the following cut. 



Nearly oppo.site to V\ idegate-strcct were the leiiicuits ol the 
rc.sidcnce ol' Sir Paul Pindar (see the cut in p. 23 of our \oIumcj, 
but recently pulled down, and till lately occupied as a liquor- 
shop. 'I'be original owner was one of the richest merchants ot 
his time, and was ruined by Ids conscientious iittachmcut to 
Charles the First: he died in 1650, aged eight}-four. An old 
house still remaining in Ilalf-rnuoii>street, running from Bishops- 
galc-street towards Loiig-alley, and which i.s-<'asil} distinguished 
by its raised figures upon the front, was, according to tradition, 
that of Sir Paul Pindar’s gardener. 

At the northern extremity of A Idermanbury'is the siteof Klsmg 
Spital, founded by William Gising, citizen and mercer of liou- 
don,in 1329, afterwards eofiverlcd into a priory of canons legular. 
The window of the old church of this Spital, represented in the 
uejil page, now forms a part of the north-west coruiT of the pre¬ 
sent church of St. Alphage. 
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In ft iiicbe over the avenue into Christ's Ifnspital, from the pas¬ 
sage leading from Newgale-street to the Mcst door ol' Christ’s 
Church, is the statue of Edward the Sixth, as rcprcsenfetl in th<* 
following cut. 
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Over llic ciitruiice of Bull-licad-cuuil, T'jcwgalt-.slK«'«, in a 
Miiall stone, Miulptiired nitli the tigiires of W'Hlmm Evnim^ the 
gigantie prnler beliinging 1u Charles 1, and his diniinutiv e fol(o«- 
scrvmd, Jeffery Hudson^ dwarf to the same monarch, as iejn< - 
Nonted ill (he cut. 



In a suudl eiuirt hef<»re (he house of IVIr. Soane, the aieliiin ’, 
tit Lincoln’s Jnn-ticlds, is the following Roman altar, siiiiihinciI 
to have been dedi(*atcd to Raochus* 



E e 2 
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The following' cut represents the capitals of columns at the en¬ 
trance of the church in the Temple. 



7. —SAINT EUNERCHUS. 

Eunerchus was Bishop of Orleans in the year 375. 
The circumstances of his election were regarded as 
miraculous. 

8.—NATIVITY OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

For particulars of this day, consult our previous 
volumes. 

14. —HOLY CROSS. 

This festival was first observed in the year 6T5; 
see our volume for 1824, p. 236. For an account 
of the ceremony of kissing the cross, performed in the 
Greek church on this day, see T.T. for 1822, p. 245. 
—See also T.T. for 1826, p. 231, for a description of 
the Pentangle of Solomon, and other curious matters. 
Consult also T.T. for 1827, p. 300, for an account of 
the fragment of the true cross. 

16,18,19.—MEMBER DAYS. See p. 88. 

17.—SAINT LAMBERT. 

Lambert was appointed Bishop of Maestricht in 
673, and was murdered September 17th, 708. He 
was canonized in 1240. 
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21 . —SAINT MATTHEW. 

St. Matthew the Evangelist was slain at Nadaboer, 
about the year 60. He* wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. 
His festival was not instituted till the year 1090. 

♦ 23 . 1828 . -R. P. BONINGTON DIED, JET. 26 . 

At the early age of three years, he discoveicd a \cry’e\tra- 
ordiiunry attaehment to the fine arts, which was priiicipaii) e\ iiiccd 
by his sketching almost every object that presented ilstjlf to his 
observation. But he went even farther, aiwi not iiiifrcquciltly 
ventured upon designs; some specimens of which preooeiou.s 
efforts arc still in the possession of liis parents. 'They were 
chiefly drawn in pen-and-ink, with surprising accuracy, and illii.s- 
trativc of history, which, from the moment our infant artist was 
capable of thought, became his favourite study and research. \\ u 
ought also to notice, that his sketches of marine subjects (in 
which iic afterwards shone so conspicuously) were, beyond de¬ 
scription, Wonderful, both for correctness and neatness. 'J'hcsc 
productions completely confirmed his lather’s desire to take c\cry 
opportunity of leading him to the arts as a piofcssion; and he 
accordingly continued to direct Ins attention to the w'orks of the 
best masteis; hut, above all, to Nature, the mother, nurse, and 
guide <*r true g<‘iiius. Thus cherished, when Richard was not 
more than seven or eight years of age, he made some drawings 
from old huihlingssituated at Nottingham, which surpassed every 
thing he had hefore done; and,aboHt the same time, he took a 
more decided turn for inaiine subjects, w'bieii bent ui‘ mind a^t- 
pcars never afterwards to iiavc forsaken him. 

At the age of fifteen, his parents journeyed to Paris, feeling 
assured that the facilities toi study afl'orded by that etipilal were 
much iiioic important than any which could elscwhcte be attained. 
Upon his ariival llieie, ajiplication was made for permission to 
draw in the Louvre ; and the gentlemen who conducted that de¬ 
partment, a.slonislicd beyond measure at the examples of the 
young English painter's skill, instantly, and in the most flattering 
manner, granted the boon required. He very soon after became 
a student of the Institute, and also drew' at M. Lc liaron Gros’s 
atelier. It was about this period, when not occupied at Uic In¬ 
stitute or at the Baron’s gallery , that he made many extraordinary 
drawings of coast scenery; particularly some representing fish- 
markets, with groups of iigiircs, and for which he at all tiipies 
found a ready sale. We should not omit to mention, that his 
study from the figure w as exceedingly good ; though, w'ere it re¬ 
quisite to define his forte, wc should certainly say, that, amid all 
the diversity of his unbounded talents, marine pieces were at 
once his favourites and chef-U'ceKvreg. Sometime atllerwards, Mr. 
Bonington undertook a tour to Italy, from which country he 
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brodj^Iit hack some splendid specimens of bis abilities; his studies 
from nature literally breathing the atmosphere of the scenes 
so fuithfuily and beautifully represented. The public, and the 
tover.s of the tine arts, will long lanment the loss of this eminent 
artist; for, except, perhaps, in Harlowc, there ba.s been no snob 
ornament of our native school cut ofi' in early prime, and in the 
full c][|^^ulgcnce of sprea<ling Literary Gazette. 

*25. 1827.~george dodd died, 44, 

Civil Engineer, and the original designer of Wa¬ 
terloo Bridge. This talented, but unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual, was son of Mr. Ralph Dodd, the projector of 
Vauxhall Bridge, the South London Waterworks, the 
Tunnel at Gravesend, the Surrey Canal, ike. &c.. 
The works of his sun were of a similar nature, alike 
beneficial to the public, but little productive to 
his own fortunes. Having revived the idea of the 
Strand Bridge, which was first proposed in 
in Gwynn’s ‘ London and Westminster Improved,’ 
he was, on its being seriously undertaken, appoint¬ 
ed the re.sidcnt engineer, with a salary of £1000 
a year, though Mr. Rennie, from his superior 
experience and rank in the profession, became the 
principal engineer at the same salary. This situa¬ 
tion Mr. Dodd was so imprudent as to resign ; but it 
is known that the sums he received from the Com¬ 
pany aiqounted altogether to upwards of £5000. 

To Mr. G. Dodd the public were first indebted for 
the idea of steam passage boats from London to 
Margate and Richmond: lie prevailed on a party of 
tradesmen to purchase an oJd steam-boat, csdled the 
Margery, which was brought from Scotland, altered 
and adapted for the purpose, and the name changed 
to the Thames. This was followed by the building 
of the Victory, Sons of Commerce, and other Mar¬ 
gate steam-boats; but his continuance with this con- 
. nexion was of short duration; and he bad the morti¬ 
fication of seeing his plans put into execution on 
most of the navigable rivers in Great Britain, with 
fame and credit to others; but without these, or, 
what was infinitely of more consequence, emolument 
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to himself. The want of encouragement to his last 
invention, of extinguishing accidental lire on board 
vessels at sea, which, by men of nautical experience, 
had been much approved, contributed greatly to 
depres.s his spirits; and to ^ose who formerly knew, 
and lately met him, there was an evident aberration 
of intellect. 

26. — OLD HOLV-ROOD. —SeC HOLY CROSS, p* 330, 
and T.T. for 1826, p. 233. 

26. —SAINT CYPRIAN. 

St. Cyprian was made Bishop of Carthage in the 
year 248. After many persecutions, he was beheaded 
in 258. Ilis works were translated by Dr. Marshall, 
and published in one folio volume. 

*28, 1827. -C. G. KIESEWETTER DIED, 

The celebrated violinist. He was born at An- 
spach, and his father was tlie first violin at the Royal 
Chapel of that court. The subject of this notice 
was first introduced to a Briti.sh audience in the 
winter of 1821, at the Philharmonic Concert. His 
success before that judicious assembly was com¬ 
plete; and since that period he spent much of his 
time in England, and acquired great popularity by his 
concerto and solo playing. He was the drst who in¬ 
troduced the compositions of the celebrated May se¬ 
der into this country. A competent judge of the sci¬ 
ence has observed—‘ Kiesewetter was on the violin 
what Mundeii was in comedy; like him, he could 
either raise a smile by his comic skips aud eccentric 
roulemens, or move the heart by his touches of ex¬ 
quisite feeling.’ 

29. -ST. MICHAEL. . 

St. Michael, the Archangel. His festival was first 
observed in the year 487.—Some curious particulars 
relative to this day may be seen in T.T. for 1827, p.302. 

St. Michael's Chair .—On one of the angles of the tower at St. 
Michaers Mount, in Cornwall, i.s to be seen the carcass of n stone 
lantern, in which, during the fi.shing season, and in dark, tem¬ 
pestuous nights, it ina> reasonably be supposed that the monks. 
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to whom the tithe of such hshcry belonged, kept a light as a 
guide to sailors, and a safeguard to tlioir own property. I'liis lan¬ 
tern is now vulgarly denominated 8t.Michacrs Chair, since it 
w'ill just admit one person to sit down in it: llie attempt is not 
witliout danger; for the chair, elevated above the battleroeuls, 
projects so over the precipice, that the climber must actuaJI} 
turn the whole body at that altitude in order to take a scat in it; 
notwithstanding the danger, however, it is often attempted: in¬ 
deed, one of the first questions generally pnt to a stranger, if 
married, after he has visited the mount—Did you sit in the chair? 
—for there is a conceit, that if a married woman has sufficient re¬ 
solution to place herself in it, it will at once invest her with all the 
regalia of petticoat government; and that if a married Jiian sit in 
. it, he will thereby receive ample powers for the niariagcment of 
his wife. This is probably a remnaut of monkish fable, a supposed 
virtue conferred by some saint, perhaps a legacy of St. Keyiie, 
for the same virtue is attributed to her well. 

The person of that man or wife 
Whose chance or choice attains 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 

Thereby the mastery gains*. 

30, —SAINT JEROME. 

St. Jerome was the most eminent biblical scholar 
of the fourth century. He was born at Siridon, about 
the year 331, and died at or near Bethlehem, l).420, 
in the 90tb year of his age. 

*SeP. 1828. —MAJOR LAING MURDERED. 

This enterprising traveller had reached Timbuctoo, 
where he had resided for a considerable time; but 
upon his taking his departure for Sego, he was, three 
days after he quitted Timbuctoo, murdered, between 
the 21st September and the 1st October. This lament¬ 
able intelligence was communicated to the Colonial 
Office by his father-in-law, the British Consul at 
Tripoli. 

*SeP. 1828. —PROFESSOR BOUTERWEK DIED. 

Literature has sustained a considerable loss in tlie 
defith of this eminent man, who was of the University 
of Gottingen. His health had been in a declining 
state for some time, and his decease is considered to 

' Tim Guide lo Mount’s Bay and Laud’s End. 
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have been hastened by his incessant application to 
literary labours. Independently of various other 
vvritings on philosophy and the belles lettres, he 
acquired, by his Qeneral History of Poetry and 
Eloquence (a stupendous work on the history of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, English, and 
(rerniau literature), the reputation of one of the most 
distinguished litterateurs of the continent; and his 
dicta are considered as affording unquestionable 
authority on the most important subjects of modern 
polite letters. 
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Astronomical Occurrences 

In SEPTIiMBER 1829. 

Oh ! it is beautiful to see this world 
Poised in the crystal air, with all.its seas. 

Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 
Around its noiseless axis, day by day, 

And year by year, and century after century; 

And, as it turns, still wheeling through the immense 
Of ether, circling the resplendent sun 

Id calm and simple grandeur. atiierstone. 

Thus faithfully does the poet describe the rotation 
and revolution of the Earth, which beneficent arrange¬ 
ment, combined with tlie inclination of its axis, suc¬ 
cessively adorns this globe with the flowers of spring, 
tempers the fervid heat of a tropical sun, dispenses 
abundantly the ripened fruits of autumn, stills the 
howling tempest, and loosens the icy fetters which 
mark the gloom and desolation of winter. This in¬ 
terchange of the seasons is forcibly presented to our 
minds by the arrival of our planet at that part of its 
orbit when the sun shines from pole to pole, and the 
days and nights are every' where equal,—a cheering 
event to that part of the human family in high south¬ 
ern latitudes, who will, on the 23d, have their vernal 
equinox, and bid adieu to the rigours of winter, to 
anticipate the cheering influence of the summer’s sun; 
while to our hemisphere there awaits the sere and 
yellow leaf of autumn, the fitful blast, and the snowj 
livery of winter; but bearing also to the Briton^ 
home the anticipation of the cheerful hearth, drawing 
around it, as with a magic wand, the social and do¬ 
mestic circle .—Literary Gazette. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Aries at 17 m. after 8 in the morn¬ 
ing of the 23d of this month. He will also be eclipsed 
on the 28th; but the eclipse will be invisible^ as it 
takes place under the following circumstances;— 
Ecliptic conjunction at 2| in. after 2 in the morning, 
in longitude 6* 4° 394', the Moon’s latitude being at 
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6th .... 

• • ■ a ^^3 • ■ • 

k • a 5 • a a a 97 

11th ...1 


... 5 ....27 

16th .... 

• •• • ^3 a a • 

aa aaaa 17 

21st .... 

.... '58 .. 

*; t 

2()th .... 

aaaa 3 aea 

»aa 0 •««a 68 


that time 33|' north. The Sun will be centrally 
eclipsed on the meridian at SIJ m. after 1 in the morn¬ 
ing, in longitude 157** 5^' east, and latitude 30° 22|' 
north; he will also rise and set during this period as 
in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun*s Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

September Ist, Sun rises 14>m. after ft, seta 46 m. after 6 

> ■ * • 6 
• • • a 6 
.... 6 
.... 6 
.... 5 

* Equation of Time. 

When apparent time is known, and true time re¬ 
quired, it limy be found by using the equation as 
directed in the following Table. The equation for any 
intermediate day is to be found by. proportion. 

TABLE 

Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day,' 

m. s. 

Tuesday, September 1st, from the time by the dial svh. 0 9 

Sunday.6th. 146 

Friday ....Iltb... 3 

Wednesday ......16th... 5 14 

Monday.31st... C 50 

Saturday.36th. S 42 

Lunar Phknomena, 

Phases of the Moon. 

First Quarter.. 6tb day, at noon 

Full Moon ....ISth..^.30m. after Q in the morning 

Last Quarter ..10th.6.midnight 

New Moon ... 3Bth.3.3 in the morning. 

Eclipse of the Moon. 

The Moon will be eclipsed on the 13th of this 
month, and the eclipse will be partly visible here. 
The following are the circumstances under which it 
will take place: viz. 

h, tn. 

Beginning of the eclipse .• 5 25 morning' 
Moon’s upper limb sets ... 5 88| 

Ecliptic oppositiou.. 0 29| 

Middle of the eclipse . . 0 37 

End of the eclipse. 7 49 

F f 
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The digits eclipsed are 6® 5' on the Moon’s southern 
limb, or from tho northern side of the earth’s shadow. 

Moon’s Passage over the Meridian. 

The following transits of the Moon will afford op¬ 
portunities for observation during this month, if the 
weather be favourable: viz. 

September 5th, at 14 m. after 5 Iti the afternoon 


6th .. 

5 ... 

... 6 . . 

7th .. 

58 ... 

... fi 

8th .. 

»• » « 

... 7 in the evening 

9th .. 

51 ... 

A. 

10th .. 

48 

.. 9. 

11th .. 

46 ... 

..10.. 

12th .. 


.,11... 

IQih .. 

18 ... 

.. 5 in the morning 

20th .. 

11 ... 

.. 6. 

21st •. 

8 ... 

.. 7. 

22d .. 

52 ... 

.. 7. 

9Sd .. 

40 ... 

.. 8. 

24th .. 

26 ... 

.. 9. 


Phenomena Planetarum. 


Phases of Venits. 

The followipg is the proportion of the bright and 
dark phases of this planet at the commencement of 
this month: viz. 


September 1st 




Illuminated part = 10*55697 
Dark part.= 1*44103 


Eclipses of Jupiter*s Satellites. 

Though there will be nearly thirty eclipses of the 
hrst and second of these satellites this month, only 
the two following will be visible. 


Emersions. 

First Satellite.. 5th day, at 23 m. 6 s. after 7 in the evening 
Second Satellite, 26tb.44.*11.6 .. 


Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets arid Stars, 

September 4th, vith > in Libra .... at 8 in the evening 
10th ...* S .. Capricorn... 1 in the morning 

16th .... y ,, Taurus.7. 

18th « . 1 & 23. Taurus.8.. 

IStfa .... a .. Taurus.1 in the afternoon 

27th .... B .. Virgo ...... 7 in the morning. 
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Luminous Arch. 

[^'een September 1928.] 

Several accounts of this phenomenon have been 
given by observers at various places from five to 
nearly fifty miles from London; but the two following 
descriptions, from the Literary Gazette, will put our 
readers in possession of the principal circumstances 
respecting it. The first was written by J. T, B., of 
Deptford; the second, by Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich. 

* A very remarkable phenomenon, ^of the nature of 
Aurora Borealis, was witnessed on Monday evening 
last (Sept. 29th day, 8 hrs. 20 min.) A vast arch of 
silvery light appeared in the direction of the magnetic 
east and west, extending over nearly the whole of the 
heavens, and making with the western horizon an 
angle of about 70% inclining to the south; the stars 
c and I Serpentarii were seen through its western ex¬ 
tremity, from which the stream pursued its course 
between Lyra and Aquila, passing Cygnus, and after 
intersecting the Galaxy (which it considerably sur¬ 
passed in brightness), proceeded through Andromeda 
to the Pleiades, where it terminated, describing in its 
course an ilninterrupted luminous curve 160^ in 
length, its mean breadth about 3% slightly expanding 
as it approached the magnetic east. A faint crepus- 
culum, of a saffron hue, was observed in the magne¬ 
tic north, but perfectly quiescent. 

. '8 hrs. 30 min.—The two stars in*Serpentarius 
were occasionally obscured, or dimly seen through 
the extremity of the luminous arch, which, at that part 
nearest the horizon, seemed circular and well defined. 
At intervals these stars shone forth with undiminished 
brightness, forcibly suggesting the idea of the glow¬ 
ing nucleus of a comet, for which it was mistaken by 
many, who considered this unexpected appearance 
as the predicted messenger in its most tremendous 
form, suddenly arrived to execute its work of de¬ 
struction, 

' 8 hrs. 45 min.^^lJntil this time the splendid arch 
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bad continued stationary, with the exception of a 
diminution of its brilliancy in the north-east; there 
now, however, appeared in the north-west transient 
fleams of light, separating from the luminous sti^m 
in a lateral direction, the coruscations of which deter¬ 
mined the nature of the phenomenon. 

* 8 hrs. 67 min.-«-A meteoric star rushed from the 
western part of the arch, and pursued a course to¬ 
wards the south: after traversing a space of about 
10°, it suddenly disappeared. 

' 0 hrs.—A narrow stratum of cloud intersected 
the stream at an altitude of 30°; shortly after this, 
the brilliancy gradually abated; and at 9 hrs. 30 min. 
the phenomenon bad wholly disappeared. A brisk 
wind from the south-west prevailed during its ap¬ 
pearance : the verge of the horizon was occupied by 
a low range of dense clouds. 

' The most remarkable circumstances attending this 
phenomenon were, its long quiescence, brilliancy, 
general equality of breadth, and uniformity of silvery 
semblance, not in the slightest degree resembling 
those red and brilliant hues which distinguished the 
aurora borealis of September 1827. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that there is not sufficient data for dctcri\uning 
the height of this and similar phenomena: the calcu¬ 
lations which have been made, vary from 150 miles 
to several thousands of miles: one observed in 1710 
was seen under the same appearances in places very 
remote from each other, and ascertained to be visible 
from lat« 50° north all over the northern part of 
. Europe, and from the coniines of Poland and Russia 
in the East, to Ireland in the west, and most proba¬ 
bly beyond these limits,—'U sufficient confirmation of 
its very great altitude. The aurora borealis has been 
observed to be more frequent about the period of the 
equinoxes, and is considered by some as an unerring 
precursor of stormy weather: there is no doubt but 
that it is a magnetic phenomenon, the peculiarities of 
which are governed by the Earth's magnetism.' 
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Mr. Sturgeon observes—*' About a quarter before 
nine o*clock, when the light of the eastern limb be- 
to be diffused^ and exhibited lainbent corusca¬ 
tions, with the assistance of Mr. Marsh, the electrical 
kite was raised in the Artillery Barrack-field: the 
wind blew briskly from about south-west, and three 
hundred yards oi wired string were let off the reel. 
Strong sparks were obtained by presenting the knuc¬ 
kle to the reel, and a jar was frequently charged to a 
considerable intensity; but nothing particular, as re¬ 
garded the electricity of the atmosphere, during a 
quarter of an hour that the kite was afloat, was by any 
means observed. I had, from my first observing the 
celestial phenomenon, expected to have seen a dense 
•cloud (such as is generally observed to accompany 
the^’aiirora borealis) in the horizon; but, until the 
arch had nearly reached the zenith, no such cloud 
was visible. About this time, however, the antici¬ 
pated associate began to make its appearance, which 
for awhile could only be faintly traced by the eye, in 
the north part of the horizon. It soon became more 
dense, and better defined by a bright light round its 
upper edge; but no coruscations, although anxiously 
looked for, were ever observed to emanate from this 
part of the aurora. 

' Whatever general relation terrestrial magnetism 
has to the aurora borealis, 1 think it may fairly be in¬ 
ferred, that this particular display strikingly mani¬ 
fested their connexion. The plane of the curve, 
during the whole of the time, was unquestionably 
nearly (perhaps exactly) at right angles to the mag¬ 
netic meridian. 

' Notwithstanding the atmosphere, daring the dis¬ 
play of the aurora, exhibited no unusual electrical phe¬ 
nomena, it certainly became nxore intensely charged 
during the following day than 1 bad ever observed it 
in the whole of the past summer. The kite was raised 
in the Artillery Barrack-grounds between twelve and 
one o'clock, and the same twine tbat.was used the 

F f 2 
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preceding night was let out. On presenting the knuc¬ 
kle to the insulated wire, I experietnced a tremendous 
shock, which affected my shoulders and legs, as if an 
immense battery of low intensity had been discharged 
from my hand to my feet. This unusual discharge 
suggested the propriety of immediately quitting the 
string. The insulating^ part was therefore tied to a 
tree, and there left, the kite floating about a hundred 
yards above the ground. Heavy clouds soon ap¬ 
peared to windward; but advantage was taken to 
lower the kite before they arrived over it. To pre¬ 
vent the effect of anoflier discharge whilst running 
down the string, a loop was made at one end of a silk 
riband, through which the string passed, the other end 
of the riband being held in the hand. Notwithstand-* 
ing this precaution, I received another blow niflich 
more formidable than the former. The discharge, in 
this case, passed over three-quarters of a yard of 
silk riband, from the kite-string to my hand; and as 
the silken insulation at the tree was not so long, it is 
likely that a considerable quantity of fluid was dis¬ 
charged from the end of the twine over the insulation 
to the tree. This discharge happened when about a 
hundred yards of the kite-string had become horizon¬ 
tal betwixt my hand and the tree; and what rendered 
it more extraordinary, no perceptible cloud was near 
the kite at the time. The kite, however, was soon 
brought to the ground without any other disagreeable 
eflfect. I never experienced any thing of the kind 
before, although 1 have had the kite afloat, with the 
same twine, more than a hundred times this , year, 
under almost every circumstance of weather, and at 
various times of the day. The kite-string has uni- 
fofmly exhibited positive electricity in every experi¬ 
ment’ 
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“Ctje SaturaliBt’s 3Biatp 

For SEPTEMBER 1829. 

Whom call wo gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 

That dries his teathers, saturate with dew. 

Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humblu nest. 

COVVPER. 

In September and October, the generality of our 
singing birds are to be no longer distinguished by 
their voices: the sweet sounds they are gifted with, 
which we call their song, seem to proceed from the 
male bird only during the season of incubation, and, 
except from accidental causes, all these cares have 
terminated before this period. One little bird, how¬ 
ever, yet delights us with the sweetest liarmony; in 
the calm mornings of this season of the year, the 
woodlaik carols in the air, chiefly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of thickets and copses, with a soft quietness 
perlectly in unison with the sober, almost melan¬ 
choly stillness of the hour. The sweet, simple note 
of the robin is again beard, and the skylark delights 
us with his melody. 
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Uo, tuneful lark^ on quiv’rio^ pinions borne 
To dewy-bosomcd skies, and wing thy way 
Up to heav’n-gate, while now the young-eyed day 
Peeps underneath the veiling lids of morn. 

With warble sweet of early notes, to warn 
The ling’ring sun; then, as thy liquid lay 
Steals softly o’er the mountain-summit gray. 

Thy mate, light tripping on the grassy bourne, 

Shall listen to thy song. holme.s. 


A green and silent spot amid the bills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope. 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the never-bloomless fiir7.e. 
Which now blooms most profusely: but the dell. 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax. 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve 
11)6 level sunshine glimmers with green light. 
Oh, ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook! 

Which all, metbinks, would love; hut cliieOy be. 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 
Knew just so much of folly ^ bad made 
His early manhood more securely wise I 
Here he might fie on fern or withered heath, 
While from the singing-lark\\hn.t sings unseen— 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best). 

And fl'om the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o’er bis frame; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts. 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature I 
And so, his senses gradually wraj)t 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better w'orids, 

And dreaming hears thcc still, O sit^ing-Urk, 
That aingest like an angel in the clouds! 


COLERIDGE. 
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Autumnal 

[Written for Timi''a Tefcacope, by Delta of Bluckvrood'e Magazine.] 

The shower hath drifted o’er; the blue 
Of cloudless heaven shines softly through ; 

Still is (he air, the sea is calm, 

The bright-bloomed flowers uutbreathing balm; 

A lid from the west, willi orange ray. 

Serenely clear, and calmly gay, 

'J’he snri looks forth o’er ocean’s isles. 

O’er earth and heaven, and, set Ling, smiles. 

What, though the day in clouds hath passeil, 
I’iiuiigh dripped the rain, and roared the blast, 
T'hough Morning’s orient flag unfurled 
Scarce awed the shades that dimmed the w'orld. 

And fire-eyed Noon’s resplendent car 
Ploughed vainly through deep mists afar,— 

This scene of beauty and delights. 

And evening radiance, well retpiites 
For dreary doubts, for boding gloom^ 

And dreams, whose dwelling was the tomb. 

The miirtniiring bee, from flower to flower, 

* Is roaming rouml the bios’iny bower,— 

Tlic clustering bow'cr, where jasiiiiiie wrcotli 
Is mixed with odorous flowers; beneath 
'The creeping honeysuckle weaves 
Its yellow horns with ivy leaves; 

And round about, in many a row'. 

The lilies of the valley blow, 

Tpshooting snowy bells between 
Luxuriant stems of darkest green* 

II uw bright, how beautiful, the day 
In its calm lustre dies away. 

As if the clouds that wept the while 
Now dried their tears, aud turned to smile 
D(>wn on the verdant vales of earth, 

Whose looks have changed from gloom to mirth: 

On every blade, and leaf, and stem, 

Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As Beauty’s sympathisdiig tear 
When sinless sorrows cause its flow;— 

I’hc fruits depend from every bough. 

Mellow and ripe ; the downy peach, 

The purpled plum, and nectarine, cacb 
Half shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Diversified, and varying too.— 
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With note melodious, clear and free, 

Upon the moss-browued apple-tree, 

Within the ancient orchard’s pale. 

The blackbird, Scotland's nightingale, 

Sits singing, and respemses sound 
From every grove and garden round. 

When worldly strife is hushed, and all 
With Music's murmuring, dying fall, 

The air is stirred, how sweet to rest, 
Remote from men, with easy breast. 

While scenes awake to Memory's eye, 
Scenes whose bright hues can never die. 

As round the pictures of the past 
Tier more than sum light glow is cast,— 
Scenes, ’mid IMine’s landscape far, but seen 
By l^irtance hallowed, calm, Nejrene, 

And bearing in their mellow dyes, 

As ’twere, the mark of Paradise;— 

So, over Ocean’s billows curled. 

Blue coasts seem coiifiues of a world 
A world of hope, and love, aD4 truth, 

And beauty, to the eyes of youth; 

Some realm of fancy, which, bow fain 
The feet would traverse, but in vain. 

Yes! all of calm, and grand, and fair, 

Jn iris hues are pictured there ; 

There, from terrestrial dross refined. 

We see the sliadows of mankind, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and fear, 

Bright wandering in a fairy sphere ; 

All low-born cares dispersed and gone, 
Misfortune fled, and Pain unknown. 

We look on valorous deeds, which rai.se 
To ecstacy the voice of praise, 

As youthful Woy^e sinks down to die 
Within the .arms of Victory; 

Or Moore, without a murmur, yields 
His spirit on the last of fields. 

And, by his mourning comrades brave 
Is laid, at midnight, in the grave:— 

We listen to the words, whose glow ■ 
Makes nations like a river flow, 

As Chatham’s kindled lips dispense 
The lava tide of eloquence. 

Unmanacle the firiendless slave, 

Stir up the nerveless to be brave, 

And bid his counb^’s armies be 
Unmatched on shore, supreme at s^a 
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Wc marvel at the thoiig^bts vrhicl) climb 
Above uiir nature, brig'lit, sublime, 

As, of the immortal, Millou siiif^s, 

His muse, on artgebpiiiioncd winj^s, 

Aspiring high, till Heaven above 
Seems linked to Earth with chains of love. 

Although Flora is not lavish of her beauties in 
this months she still presents specimens worthy of 
our admiration. There are in blow, in September, 
heart*s-ease, nasturtia, marigolds, sweet peas, mig- 
nionette, golden rod, stocks, taiigier pea, holly-hock, 
michaclmas daisyS saffiron, and ivy. The dahlia and 
the Marvel of Peru exhibit an abundance of beau¬ 
tiful flowers in this and the succeeding month. 

China asters and African marigolds are now lead¬ 
ing ornaments, with some Cbelones and Phloxes. 
The flowering rush, smallage, and the great bumet 
saxifrage, are now in flower. The convolvuli, or 
bind weeds, adorn almost every hedge with their milk- 
white blossoms.—See our last volume, pp. 354, et seq. 

The larva of the privet hawk moth may now be 
found on the piivct-shrub, and its elegant appear¬ 
ance aflbrds a contrast to the uninviting form of many 
of the caterpillar tribe. See T.T. for 1834, p, 2^. 

The Phalmna russula and the saflron buttedly ap¬ 
pear in this month. The sulphur butteffiy also will 
frequently be seen in the bright mornings of Septem¬ 
ber, flitting about the gay flowers of our gardens. 

‘ Last smile of the departing year, 

Thy sister sweets are flown; 

Thy pensive wreath is far more dear 
From blooming thus alone! 

Thy tender blush., thy simple frame, 

Unnoticed might have passed ; 

But now thou corn’s! with softer claim, 

The loveliest and the last. 

Sweet are the charms in thee we find,— 

Emblem of Hope’a gay wing; 

’Ti.s thine to call past Uoom to mind, 

To promise future spring* 

Literary Gazette, and Wattis Poetical Album. 
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The appearance of butterflies late in the season, 
and particularly during the winter nwntk% so often 
mentioned in the newspapers as an extraordinary 
occurrence, is accounted for in T.T, for 1826, pp. 
246,246. 



Tbe Coot is ranked b> naluraksts among those birds Uiat are 
compicfely dependent on llie watery element tor tJieir support. 
It sv^itns and dives with as mueh ease as almost any of them; 
and also, like those which seldom venture upon land, it is a bad 
tiavcllcr, and may be said not to walk, but to splash and waddle 
between one pool and another, with a labouied, iibbalanced, 
and awkward gait These birds, like the laiis and water-hens, 
conceal themselves duiing the day amon^ rushes, sedges, and 
weeds, which grow abandantly in uj.> marshes and ponibi, where 
they take up their eoiistant abode: they rarely venture abroad, 
except at dusk and in the night, in quest et' their food, tiiliieh 
consists of the herbage, seedit insect^ and the slippel^^ il^a- 
bitants of stagnant waters. ' 

The female commonly builds her nest in a hush of rushes sur¬ 
rounded by water; it is composed of a great quantity of coarse, 
«^ed weeds, well matted togetlier, and lined with softer and 
finer grasses; she lays from twelve to fifteen eggs at a time, 
anu commonly hatches twice in a season: her eggs are about the 
sip of a pullet's, and of a pale brownisb-whjte colour, sprinkled 
with numerous smaJidark spots* 

As soon as the young quit the shell, they plunge into the water, 
dive, and swim about with great ease; but they still gather to¬ 
gether about the mother, taking shelter under her wings, and 
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ihty do not entirely leave her for some time. They are, at first, 
covered with a souty-coloured down, and are of a shapeless ap¬ 
pearance : while they are in this state, and before they have 
learned by experience to shun their foes, the kite, moor-bnzzard, 
and others of the hawk tribe, make dreadful havoc amon^ them; 
thepiAe is also the indiscriminate devourer of the young birds; 
and to these enemies may be attributed the scarcity of the species. 



Ill September and October, the grape-harvest or 
vintage lakes place in those countries where wine is 
the usual beverage of the inhabitants.—See T.T. for 
1828, pp. 257-261, for some curious particulars rela¬ 
tive to this subject. An account of vineyards in 
England, in former times, from Mr. BlHs’s ' Domes¬ 
day/ is given in pp. 389-391 of the same volume. 


Barbel, chub, roach, and dace, arc now about to 
leave the weeds, and get into deeper water. 



G 'v 
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€^t S>ta. 

Luminousness <of the Sea.—^The rollowing curious narrative, by 
Dr.Hutton, was drawn up from actual observation, duringavoyage 
from Europe to Guyana, in the year 1769. 1 do not recollect 
(says the Doctor) that we beheld the sea luminous tillouranivalbc* 
tween the tropics; but at that period, and some w'ecks before we 
reached land, I almost constantly observed that the ship’s wake 
was interspersed with a multitude of luminous sparks, and s(» 
much the brighter as the darkness was more perfect. The water 
round the rodder was, at length, entirely brilliant; and this light 
extended, gradually diminisning, along the whole wake. I re¬ 
marked also, that if any of the ropes were immersed in the wa¬ 
ter, they produced the same effect. But it was near land that 
this spectacle appeared in all its beauty. It blew a fresh gale, 
and the whole sea^ was covered with small waves, which broke 
after having rolled’for some time. When a wave broke, a flash 
of light was produced, so that the whole sea, as far as the eye 
could reaoh, seemed to be covered with fire, alternately kindled 
and extinguished. This fire in the open sea, that is, at the dis¬ 
tance of fifty or sixty leagues from the coast of America, had a 
reddish cast. When we were in green water the spectacle 
changed. The same fresh gale continued; but, in the night 
time, when steering an easy course between' the Sd and 4th de¬ 
gree of latitude, the fire above described assumed a form entirely 
while, and similar to the light of the inooii, which, at that time, 
was not above the horizon. The upper , psit of riie small waves, 
with which the whole sur^e of the sea W'as curled, seemed like 
a sheet of silver; while, on the nreoeding evening, it had re¬ 
sembled a sheet of reddish gold. The following night a heauli- 
fiil phenomenon took place: for a quarter of a league the whole 
sea appeared like a sheet of silver, expanded in an instant, and 
.shining with a most vivid light— OxanmtCs Reci'eations, 

The causes assigned for these luminous appearances by Dr. 
Hutton, are—^phosphoric mailer produced in the sea, which lienco 
hecomes luminous by agitation—and a vast multitude of luminous 
insects floating over its surface. 

Tite Mariner’s Song. 

[ From TpiUli’g May-Flowers, ] 

Gaily we.go o’er the salt blue seas, 

And the wave breaks white before us! 

The crowded canvass bends to the breeze, 

And home points the pennant o’er us. 

Speedily—^speedily bound we on, . 

As if with Ibe wind contending; 

Now high the heaving surge tipoti. 

Now its yawning gul& descending. 
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Our ship spreads wide her snowy wing, 

Like another bird of ocean; 

And she shapes her way like a living thing 
Of graceful make and motion. 

Hien speed thee! speed, my home-bound biwh! 
Still thy native bari>oar nearing; 

Soon the white^cliffed isle shall the mariner mark, 
O’er the axure deep appearing. 

Yet no charms for me hath the fairest vale. 

Like the wilderness of waters; 

When the vessel stoops to the fresb’ning gale, 
And the spray around her scatters! 

Then may the h^mock my death-bed be. 

And my grave beneath the billow; 

There as w'ell will 1 anchor under t^ lee 
Of the wave, as of the willow.' 



Pressure of Seorwutor. —Some interesting experiments were 
made in May, 1838, by an Aniorican gentleman of the name of 
Oreen, on his passage to England, to ascertain the pressure of tlie 
sea at different depths. It has been long known to mariners; 
and some decisive experiments were made during the several 
voyages of Captain Parry, proving that the pressure of the sea on 
a bottle sent down by a lead-line, is in poportion to its deptlj; 
biiit the experiments of Mr. Green extended to six different bot¬ 
tles suspended at difl'erent depths on a deep-sea line. At eighty 
fathoms deep, a thin bottle, empty and well sealed over the cork, 
came op to the surface half full of water, without the cork being, 
apnarently, at all disturbed. Another bottle, at one hundred 
fathoms, previously filled with fresh water, and s^ed over, was 
found to be filled with half sea-water, or brackish. A very 
strong bottle, well sealed and empty, was brought up in the same 
state. A fourth bottle, not so strong as the preceding, was 
crushed in pieces by the pressure of the water. Another bottle, 
with a glass-ground stopjier, air-tight, came up partly ^tled with 
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sea-water. While the sixth was a strong glass globe, hermcti- 
calij sealed, and empty, which was sunk to the depth of 23u 
fathoms, bat which being strong enough to resist the great ex¬ 
ternal pressure of the water, came up empty. These experimeiits 
give a negative to the statements, that water is enable ofipbne- 
trating through the pores of glass, while they suwienily prove 
the enormous pressure of the sea at great depths. 


TTaves.—The common cause of waves is the friction of the 
wind upon the sur&ce of the water. Little ridges or elevations 
6rst ap|)ear, which, by continuance of tbe force, gradually increase 
until they become the rolling mountains seen where tbe winds 
sweep over a great extent of water. The heaving of the bay of 
Biscay, and still more that of the open ocean beyond the south¬ 
ern capes of America and Africa, is one extreme; and the still¬ 
ness of the tropical seas, which are guarded by near encircling 
lands, is the other. In the vast Archipelago of the east, where 
Borneo, and Java, and Sumatra lie, and tbe Molucca islands, and 
the Philippines, the sea is often fanned only by the land and sea 
breezes, and is like a smooth bed, cm which these islands seem 
to sleep in bliss—islands in which tbe i^ice and perfume gardens 
of the world are embowered, and where the bird of paradise has 
its home, and the golden pheasant, and a hundred others of bril¬ 
liant plumage, whose flight is among thickets so luxuriant, and 
scenery so picturesque, that European strangers find there the 
fairy land of their youtlilal dreams*. % 

And I have seen thy billows madly foam, 

And chase upon thy breast in hideous throng, 

As if they left for ever their deep home. 

Thy sunken rocks and hidden eaves among; 

While as the wind waxed stronger and more strong. 

The roaring surges, like wild horses, rose, 

To whirl the diariot of the storm along,— 

To deal around them shipwreck, death, and woes, 

And rise to heaven itself, as if its deadliest foes. 

By man the earthly wild may be reclaimed— 

Unmeasured Ocean I who can rule o*er thee ? 

Thy waves still roll—untameable—untamed; 

None can control thee—thou art wild and free: 

No earthly power can calm thee thou must be 
Kept in subjection but by One alone;— 

He, who once calmed tbe raging of the sea. 

And still to thee, proud Ocean, will be known 
He holds thee in bib hand, thy might is all his own. 

MART ANNB BROWWE. 


'■^motPsElementSof Physics.—For an account of sea-polypi, sea- 
eryngo, &c. see our last volume, pp. 263-2G6. 




REMARKABLE DAYS. 


3o3 


OCTOBER was named, like the preceding month, 
from the place it occupied in the Romulean calendar: 
it was the eighth. Scorpio is the sign into which the 
Sun enters during this month. 

laemarkatile 

In OCTOBER 1829. 

1. —SAINT REMIGIUS. 

Remjgius, the great apostle of tlie French, was 
born in 43i>, and was chosen Archbishop of Rhcims 
at ^ years of age. He died in his d6th year. 

*1. 1828. —^THE LONDON UNIVERSITY OPENED. 

Tlic first of a course of lectures, dedicated to tbe medical 
classes of this institution, was commenced on lliis day, by Mr. 
Bell, the professor of physiology and surgery. A considerable 
part of the building is as yet (Nov. 1828) unfinished, but in a state 
rapidly approaching completion. The museum of pharmacy, 
and the materia nicdica, is already very forward. The dried 
medical plants are arranged with great ingenuity, and extremely 
convenient fur the access of students. The anatomical and sur¬ 
gical museum is in great forwardness: it contains some very 
rare and curious spcciaieos, prepared with great skill and beauty; 
and is furnished with some part of a very large collection of 
drawings made by Mr. Bell. Among the many judicious ar¬ 
rangements which have been made for the accominudatiou of 
pupils, is one which will obviate some of the objections that have 
been raised against the institution. The lower part of the build¬ 
ing lias been fitted up as a refreshment room, in wdiich the stu¬ 
dents may be suppli^, at a very moderate rate, with dinners, 
breakfasts, and other refreshments. Any thing like an approach 
to luxury has been wisely avoided; but all that i»ueuessary and 
convenient is furuisiied. 

6.—SAINT FAITH. 

This virgin martyr suffered death under Dacianus, 
about the year 290, the most cruel torments being 
inflicted upon her. 

sg2 
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♦6. 1828.— CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA MATILDA, 

\ Princess Royal of England^ and Dowager (^een of\ 

fVurtemberg, died. 

Her Majesty, who was the eldest daughter of] 
George 111, was bom oo the 29th of September, 
17G6. She married, on the 18th May, 1797, Fre¬ 
derick, late king of Wiirtemberg, who died on the 
doth October, 1816, leaving no issue. 


9.- SAINT DENYS, 

Or Dionysius, was martyred under the persecution 
of Domitian, A.D. 96. 


11.- OLD MICHAELMAS DAY, 

Still observed, in many places, as the end of one 
year, and beginning of another, in hiring servants. 

13.- ^TRANSLATION OF K. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


He built Westminster Abbey, and was the first 
that was buried in the new building, in 1066. 

*14. 1827.- ^EARL OF GUILFORD DIED. 

Tills amiable peer was the third and youngest son of Frederick 
the second Earl, K.6. and. celebrated Minister, by Anne, daugb* 
ter and sole heiress of Geoige Speke, Esq. Through his father's 
interest he obtained the patent place of one of the Chamberlains 
of the Tally Court, \vhich ofSce, by act of Parliament, expires 
with him; and also that of Comptroller of the Customs of the 
Port of London. On his appointment to the latter office, in 1794, 
he resigned the representation of the family borough of Banbury, 
to which he had succeeded on his eldest brother's coming to the 
earldom two years before. Tliat short period was the only time 
he sat in the House of Commons^ being soon after appointed 
.Governor of Ceylon. There he ac(|uired an easy fortune, and 
during his sla/ made a tour of the island, accomp^ied by the 
Rev. James Cordiner, who, in 1807, published a * Description of 
Ceylon,' in two volumes qu^to. Having subsequently been sent 
by Government on a mission to the Ionian islands, his liberal 
efforts introduced there a system of education, which has been 
productive of the following results:— 
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Iilauilft. InhabiluitU. Schools. pupils 

Corfu.48,737.... 3.239 

Paxo.3,970.... 1.40 

Zante .. .40,063.... 13.363 

Cephaloiiica.... 49,857.... 2.157 

' ItliHca .. 8,200..., 1.87 

Santa Maura ..17,425.... 1.75 

Cerig^o. 8,146.... 8.772 

. Total, 176,398 29 1,733 

'Wliilc to the inferior classes the blessings of education are 
thus dispensed, colleges have been established fur the young 
nobility, who were absolutely destitute of all knowledge. The 
Creek Patois, which has hitlicrto been spoken in tlie Ionian 
islands, is gradually chanpng into the more elegant and copious 
language of continental Greece. A library has also been esta¬ 
blished by Lord Guilford; and, although it ha.s existed but two 
years, it contains above 30,000 volumes of select authors, most 
of them contributed by the noble Lord. Whether the infant 
iiistitutloii will fall with its founder, or obtain oilier patrons, 
remains to be proved. Applications will, pr(»bably. be made to 
the liberality of the British Government. His Lordship succeed¬ 
ed to the family titk'.s on the decease of his brother I'Vancis, Jn 
January, 1817 ; and, haxing died unmarried, has left tliem to 
devolve on his first cousin, the llev. Francis North, Prebendary 
of Winchester, and Master of the Hospital of St. Cross, the eldest 
son of the late Bishop of Winchester. I’he new peer, who suc¬ 
ceeds to a property of £18,000 a year, has resigned the Prebend, 
but retains the Mastership. 

17 . —SAINT ETHELDREDA. 

Etheldreda was daughter of Annas, King of the 
East Angles, and lived under a vow of perpetual 
chastity. She erected an abbey at Ely, and died 
there in 679. 

18 . —SAINT LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 

The period and maimer of the death of St. Luke 
arc alike unknown. His festival was first instituted 
A.D. 1130. See T.T. for 1826, p. 251, for an account 
of a curious custom at Stoke Verdon, in Wiltshire. 

* 20 . 1827 , —BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 

25 . —SAINT CRISPIN. 

Crispin, and his brother, Crispianus, bom at Borne, 
in the year 303, maintained themselves by exercising 
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the trade of shoe-makers; a circumstance which, 
naturally enough, led to their being regarded as the 
patrons of ^ the gentle craft.* These brothers were 
both beheaded.—There is a curious anecdote relatiTe 
to this day in T. T. for 1816, p. 291. See also T* T. 
for 1824, p. 259. 

28 . —SAINT SIMON AND SAINT JUDE, ApOStleS, 

The Simon here meant is ^mon the CanaantYe, or 
Simon Zelotes, He and Jude both suifered martyr¬ 
dom together in Persia, about the year 74. 

♦ 29 . 1828 . —LUKE HANSARD DIED, AET. 77 , 

He was, for more than fiftj ycara, printer to tjie Hoase of Com¬ 
mons, and fulfilled this important office with credit to himself 
and advantage to the nation* When we penned the tribute to 
his worth, inserted in p. 246 of our volume, under the bead of 
* Public i^inting/ we had hoped that his life m^ht have been 
spared, if it were only to discover that one obscure individual wbo 
had long known and esteemed him, was not insensible to his 
value as a useful member of society, and a faithful servant of the 
public.—His sous, Jamos and are the worthy sucoessors of 

their venerable parent, and cannot fail to display all his talent 
and industry in the execution of the anxious task confided to 
them by the Government. May a kind Providence permit them 
long to remain the worthy and efficient representatives of their 
lamented and respected father! 

♦ 30 . 1827 . —HENRY SALT DIED, 

British Consul-General in Egypt. He was born at Lichfield, 
and received bis education in the grammar-school of that city. 
His love of travelling, and taste for drawing, procured him t})e 
friendship ofLord Yalentia, w'hom he accompanied to the Levant, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and the East Indlies. The travels of that noble¬ 
man, pubiisbed in 1809, 4lo, derived great I^nefit from the 
graphic illustrations of Mr. Salt, who also published, about the 
same time, twenty-fbur of his views in a folio size. In conse¬ 
quence of the knowledge of the East which Mr. Salt Itad tluis 
acquired, he was employed by Government as the bearer of {>re- 
sonts to the Emperor of, Abyssinia, the result of winch mission 
appeared before the pobilc in 1814, in a work of high importance 
to commeroe and science. It is entitled * A Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels into the interior of that Cnuntfy, executed under the 
orders of the British Government, in the Years 1809 and 1810, in 
*which isdnjriuded an Account of the Portuguese Settlements, on 
the Eai^^bast of Africa.’ He died at a village between Cairo 
and Alexandria. 
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*3L 1827.- PARK DIED, 

A midsliipman of liis Majesty's Ship Sybille, and son of the late 
enterprisini^ Mango Park. He went out in this ship with a full 
detetininatiun to proceed on foot, and alone, from the coast to the 
spot where his father perished, in the bo|}e of hearing some an- 
tnenlic and more detailed account of the catastrophe than had 
yet been received. With leave of the commodore, he set out 
from Aoera, and proceeded as fat as Yanaong, the chief -town of 
Acquimbo, distant from the coast about one hundred and forty 
miles.' Here the natives were celebrating the Yamfeattf a sort 
of religions ceremony, to witness which Park got up into a Fetish 
tree, which is regarded by the natives with fear and dread; where 
he remained the great part of the day, mqtosod to the snn, and 
was observed to drink a great quantity of {mlm wine. In drop¬ 
ping down from one of the lower branches, be fell on the ground, 
and said that he felt a severe shock in bis head. He was that 
evening seized with a fever, and died in three days afterwards. 
As soon as the king, Akitto, heard of his death, he ordered all 
his baggage to be brought to his house, and instantly despatched 
a me.Hsenger to Accra, first making him swear * by the bead of his 
father,* that he would not sleep till be had delivered the message: 
it w'as to inform tlie resident of the event, and that all the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased would be forthwith sent down to Accra. 
This was accordingly done, and it did not appear, on examina¬ 
tion, that a single article was missing; even an old hat, without 
a crown, was not omitted. There W'as an idle report of Park 
being poisoned, for which there appears not the slightest founda¬ 
tion. 



Hotel de ViUe, at Paris. 
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9i0tronomttal ^ccumnce 0 

In OCTOBER 1829. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The San enters Scorpio at 29 m. after 4 in the 
afternoon of the 23d of this month; and he rises and 
sets during the same period as in the following* 

TABLE 

Of the SurCs Rising and Setting for every fifth Day, 

October Ist, Sun rises 13 m. after 6, sets 48 m. after 5 


6th .•. . 

.... 22 

.0 

.... 38 , 

lllh ... 

.... 83 

.6 

.... 28 , 

i6th ... 

.... 43 


.... 18 . 

Slst ... 

• a « a 61 


• ■ a 9 • 

26th ... 

•.. • 1 


«• • • 6d • 

Slat ... 

•«• • 10 


# B • • 60 • 


5 

5 

4 


Equation of Time, 

One of the most convenient ways of ascertaining 
true time is to correct apparent time by the numbers 
given in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Equation of Time for e0ery fifth Day. 


TH. t 


Thursday, October 1st, from the time by the dial wh, 10 30 

Tuesday ..6th.11 56 

Sundaj......llth...»...13 l3 

Friday.16th....*....14 

Wednesday.3lBt . Id 17 

Monday.,,.20th.. 15 55 

Saturday..31st. 16 14 

« 

Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon, 

First Quarter.. 5fh day, at 49 m. after 11 at night 
Full bloon...»13th......20........ 3 in thealternooii 

Last Quarter .. 19th....^^44.3QS 

w Moon ... .S7th .... ,V. 744 . 7 at night. 

Moon*s Passage over the Meridian, 
bllowing passages of the Moon over the first 
n will afford opportunities for observation, if 
ther prove favourable at the respective times: 
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October 4th, at 0 m. after 5 in the afternoon 


fitll ■ • 

54 

. a . . . . 5 

6th .. 

48 


7th .. 

43 


8th .. 

89 


9th .. 

84 

0 

loth .. 

80 


17th .. 

9 


IHth .. 

8 


19th .. 

54 


20th .. 

43 


21st .. 

SO 


22d .. 

15 


25d .. 

58 


24lh .. 

41 



Phenomena Planetarum. 


Phases of Venus, 

The followings are the proportional phases of Ve¬ 
nus at this time: viz. 


October Isi 


(Illuminated part = 0’7090S 
\ Dark part.= 2'29193 


Eclipses of Jupitefs Satellites^ 

There will be a ^cat number of eclipses of the first 
and second of these satellites during this month; but 
only one of them will be visible here. 

Emersion, 

First Satellite, 14th day, at 55 m. 7 s. after 5 in the evening. 


Form of Satum*s Ring, 

The transverse and conjugate axes of this ring 
now exhibit the following proportion: viz, 

list 5 Transverse axis = 1*000 

Oclobw lit I conjogat. axis = - 0 «1 


Cotyunciiou of the Moon loith the Planets and Stars. 

October 2d, vrith y In Libra.... 4t 2 in the morning 

7th ,,,% if Capricorn a. a 10 .. 

Idtii ...a y Taurus . 4 in the afternoon 

15th .,..11 .. Taurus 5 .. 

15(h a a . .2) Taurus ..... 6.. 

I5th .... m ,. Taurus.11 at night 

24lh .... $ Virgo. I in the anemooi? 

25tb.. Mars 5. 

29th .... y ,, Libra. 8 in the morning. 

Other Phenomena^ ^ 

Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
5th of this month: he will be stationary on the ]7tb. 
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and in his inferior conjonction at one in the moiling 
of the 29th. Georgium Sidus will be stationaKy’on 
the I2th, and in quadrature at half past 5 in the morn¬ 
ing of the 26th. 


Nebula^.. 

[From the Literary Oiirette.} 

Oil! when the soul, no longer earthward weighed, 

Exults towards heaven, with swift seraphio a ing, 
Among the jo}s, past man^s imagining, 

Tt may be one, to scan, ^nidst simee disjilayed. 

Those wondrous works our blindness now debars,— 

The awful secrets written in the stars. 

As the illumination of the atmosphere diminisbes, 
and yields undivided empire to the darkness of night, 
a more distinct view of the wonders of the heavens 
is presented for our investigation; we penetrate with 
greater facility those awful depths, above, beneath, 
around; and hnd ample employment for contempla¬ 
tion and improvement. 

In former astronomical papers, brief sketches have 
been given of those wonders in creation—subjects of 
a higher astronomy—which carry the mind beyond 
the movements of this lower sphere, this remote pro¬ 
vince of the universe, to expatiate on the loltier pinna¬ 
cles of the higher heavens—-systems of suns, perform¬ 
ing their revolutions about their common centre of 
gravity, in vastly extended periods of time—lost stars, 
Uiosc bodies which, after shining for ages, gradually 
disappear, and are no longer seen as glittering ^ems 
in the diadem of night—new stars, or such 
denly appear where no stars were before oVwbtXred, 
justifying tho suspicion, that these latter are new 
creations which have commenced their measured cir¬ 
cling way, till the appointed period arrives for them 
to he commanded back to the realms of obscurity—^ 

S e subject of Nebulae, a still higher step in this won- 
jpus scale of progression, dimly telling us, not 
^ely of the existence of other suns like our own, 
with each a splendid retinue of planets, of solar stars 
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connected together by mutual gravitation, but of sys¬ 
tems of these, vastly separated in space, yet almost 
infinite in the individual suns that form the group, 
and these groups perhaps infinite in number, and 
scattered with boundless profusion over the vast con¬ 
cavity of the heavens, while the whole of each starry 
system is, probably, revolving about some distant, 
stupendous, and unspeakably resplendent, glorious 
centre. Nebulae may be generally divided into two 
kinds; one, a combination of innumerable stars, 
v^ich, from their distance, have the appearance of a 

t it cloud,—a distance so remote, as to leave the 
^ powerful mind faltering in endeavouring to ac¬ 
quire an adequate conception of it: the other, proba¬ 
bly not so remote, though inconceivably beyond our 
system of fixed stars, composed of a luminous mat¬ 
ter, of the nature and density of which but a very faint 
idea is furnished fox conjecture. The most remark¬ 
able of this kind is that in the sword-handle of Orion; 
its irregularity of form suggests a resemblance to the 
head of a monstrous animal, with two horns of une¬ 
qual lengths, making a considerable angle with each 
otlier, the lower one having an easterly direction; an 
unequal brilliancy occurs throughout, as though one 
part was formed of accumulated luminous matter, 
assuming, in some places, the appearance of solidity: 
those parts which mark the outline of the mouth and 
eye of the fancied animal may be better described by 
comparing them to deep indented bays, nearly of a 
quadrangular figure, well defined, and by its bright¬ 
ness giving an intensity to the darkness of the sky that 
it surrounds, which, in these openings (probably by 
contrast) appears of an unusual blackness. The 
b^htest part has by no means a uniform aspect, but 
eiipibits an unevenness not unlike fieccy clouds oi a 
sc%hous or mottled appearance, as if undergoing 
somb^change of separation. This bright region in 
some directions is abruptly terminated, and beyond 
it is seen a fainter region of nebulosity, while other 

H h 
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parts gradually fade into that which is more diluted, 
till it subsides in the gloom of the neighbouring sky. 

fn these regions are several miniite stars, one cius- 
ter of four, on the bright part, of different colours, 
arranged in the form of a trapenum; five others in 
the fainter part of the nebula* in the direction of the 
southern horn: other stars are scattered in and near 
the nebula, some of which are surrounded with the 
same milky luminosity. One most striking peculiarity 
is observed relative to these stars,—tliat the nebulous 
matter seems to recede from them, so as to leave a 
dark space between it and their brilliant points, as 
though the stars were either repelling the nebulous 
matter or absorbing it. This is particularly the case 
with those that form the trapesium. A. similar appear* 
ance may be observed in Sagittarius,—a nebula is 
broken into three parts, forming dark roads through 
the luminous matter, leading to a centre, in which is 
situated a beautiful double star. On one of the sides 
of the dark openings before referred to, in the nebula 
of Orion, are filaments or fibres of light, which appear 
as if extending themselves to the opposite side; and 
on the sides of the bead, in the direction of the 
northern born, are faint streams of light, not unlike 
the tails of comets: closely adjoining to this nebula 
are several smaller. The whole sky for several de- 
^es around this constellation is nut free from these 
appearances; two, close together, one of a spindle, 
the ether of a circular form; in tlie .centre of the lat¬ 
ter is a small star: a smedler nebulas at the entrance 
of one of the dark openings, appears as if drawing 
together into a star. 

This is but an imperfect description of the present 
appearance of this magnificent phenomefioti, as re^ 
cently seen by Herschel’s ^ feet reflecting telescope: 
there is every reason to believe fiiat it has undergone 
considerable changes since it was first observed by 
Huygens^ in X656. A careful comparison of the de- 
saipkioQS and drawings of vaiaous astronomers seems 
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to indicate that the bright part of thie nebula once ex¬ 
tended over a larger space^ and that it is gradually 
receding towards the stars that form the trapezium. 
Similar changes are suspected in other nebulae: in 
some instances smaller ones are formed by the decom¬ 
position of larger. These mysterious luminous masses 
of matter may be termed the laboratories of the uni- 
verse, in which are contained the principles of future 
systems of suns, planets, satellites, and other tributary 
bodies;—these elements, not in awful stagnation, 
but through the whole one Spirit incessantly operating 
with sublime, unerring energy,—a process going on 
which illimitably extends the fields of conjecture, as 
it slowly urges its awful way through this boundless 
range—these mighty movements and vast operations. 
How stupendous the consideration! Suns so im¬ 
measurably distant, that tlie light of those which are 
supposed to be contiguous, is three years in travers¬ 
ing the space that separates them; yet these con¬ 
nected with each other, and - innumerable others, on 
the simple principle of gravitation,—these stars, so 
immerous, that in the small compass of half a degree 
a greater number has been discovered by the tele¬ 
scope than the naked eye can discern in the whole 
vault of heaven; and yet there is ground for the be¬ 
lief, that the whole of these millions and millions of 
.stars would melt into a soft tint of light, if supposed 
to be contemplated from some remote point of space. 
The galaxy (to which belong several stars ol the first, 
second, and other magnitudes), the cluster in which 
our sun is placed, if viewed from the bright nebula 
in the hand of Perseus, would 4 >robably appear as an 
assemblage of telescopic stars, ranged behind each 
• other in boundless perspective. Were wo to pursue 
’ our flight to that in the girdle of Andromeda* it 
would diminish to a milky nebulosity; and, still fur¬ 
ther to extend our ideal flight, we should indistinctly 
perceive it as dimly revealed,—its light being nearly 
blended with the surrounding gloom, like those un- 
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certain apparitions which are only occasionally seen 
in the field of view of a powerful telescope, when the 
air is refined and serene. How grand is the consider* 
ation of the plenitude of space! —no awful void, no 
dread vacancy, no dreary solitude: incessant streams 
of light, from myriads of systems, intersecting each 
other in every direction, and bearing to the boundless 
realms of creation evidences of creative power, be¬ 
nevolent design, and universal dominion. 


On the Evening Star. 

[From the Foeini of Miss ITary Anne Brovooi written in her fiftecntli year.] 

Star of the West! tby dewy beam 
Looks o’er our mingled joy and Woe- 
Reflected in the glassy strmuu, 

Tfaoa d^ign’st to light the world below; 

While the waves ripple their reply 
To the low breeze’s evening sigh. 

Star of the West! when Nature sleeps, 

And file last glaucp of day is gone, . 

And when the balmy dew-drop weeps. 

Thou shin'st, and sparklestthere alone. 

And tbrow’st thy ray of silver llj^t 
On the dim breast of coming night. 

Star of the West! thy soft beams fall, 

To light alike the prince and slave— 

Impartially they shine for all: 

■ The sailor, wandering o’er the wsve,- 
The king beneath his canopy, 

And the poor serf may gaze on thee* 

Star of the West, w hose glories burn. 

As if to guard while we are sleeping, 

Ere we retire to thee we turn, 

And gaze where thou thy watch art keeping. 

Thy gentle influence o’er us shed, 

And with sweet slumbers bless our bed. 

And Thou, who mad’st the glorious star. 

And guid’st it fiirough its heavenly flight. 

Who guard’st us wheresoe’er we are, 

Through brifllant day or gloomy night; 

Oh, shed around the willing heart 
The light that never can depart! 
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I ^lavr a. falling leaf soon slrew 
The soil to which it owed its birth: 

I saw a bright star falling too. 

But never reach the qniet earth. 

Such is the lowly portion blest. 

Such is ambition’s foiled endeavour; 

The falling leaf is soon at rest. 

While stars that fall, fall on for ever ! 

WnUe's Poet leal Album. 

The infinitely various and ever-changing hues of 
file leaves trees in this and the succeeding month, 
melting into every soft gradation of tint and shade, 
offer a pleasing spectacle to the eye of the'’admiring 
observer of Nature's varied beauties, and give to,the 
philosopher and moralist, a subject for the deepest 
reflection. 

Now to the autumn breeze’s hvgle sound. 

Various and vague, the dry leaves dance their round ; 

Or, from the garuer door on ether borne, 

The chaff flies devious from the uinnowed corn. 

Hh2 
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Indication of Decay in Trees. —M. Baudrillac has 
remarked the following signs as always indicative 
of decay in trees. When the top branches are wither¬ 
ed^ the decay of the central portion of the wood has 
commenced; but when the bark detaches itself from 
the w^ood^ the progress of destmction has made great 
advances. When the bark becomes loaded with 
. moss or lichens, it is also a proof that the tree is in 
an unhealthy condition; but which may, in some 
measure, be overcome, by detaching these parasi¬ 
tical fnngi from the surface. But if the sap flows 
out freely from cracks in the bark, it is a sign of 
early destruction of the tree. These observations are 
worthy the attention of the horticulturist and others. 

At the begiuning of this month, or latter end of September, 
»ome summer birds of passage, of which the su'/illow is the first, 
take their departure for warmer regions. The timo of their leav¬ 
ing this country varies in different seasons; it is sometimes pro¬ 
tracted till the end of October or the beginning of NovciTii>er or 
December. A great diversity of opinion has existed respecting 
the torpidity and migration of this bird: it is an established fact, 
that, although the greater part of the awailows that visit England 
quit the country before the approach of winter, many remain 
and continue in a state of torpidity till the enlivening sun of 
April wakes them from their long sleep.—See T.T. fur 1825, ]i. 
259, and our last volume, p. 285. 


The Last Swallow. 

[Written for Timurs Hicbsrd Howitt.] 

Away—awa}'—why dost thou linger here, 

When all thy fellows o'er the sea have passed? 

Wert thou the earliest eomer of the year, 

Loving our land, and so dost stay the last? 

Hear'st thou no warning in the autumnal blast? 

And is the sound of growing streams unheard? 

Dost thou not see the woods are fading fast, 

Whilst the dull leaves with wailful winds are stirred?— 
Haste—haste to other climes, thou solitary bird! 

Thy coming was in lovelier skies—thy wing, 

Long wearied, rested in delightful bowers; 

Thou earnest when the living breath of spring, 

Had filled the world with gladness and with flowers 1 
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Skyward the carolling lark no longer towers-* 

Alone we hear the robin’s pensive lay; 

And from the sky of beauty darkness lowers: 

Thy coming was with hope, but thou dost stay 
Midst melancholy thoughts, that dwell upon decay. 

Blessed are they wlio have before thee fled! 

Their’s have been all the pleasures of the prime; 

Like Uiosc who die before their joys are dead, 

Le;tviiig a lovely for a lovelier clime, 

Soaring to beautiful worlds on wings sublime: 

^'hilst thou dost mind me of their doom severe, 

Who live to feel the winter of their lime; 

Who linger on, till nut a friend is near— 

Then fade into the grave—and go without a tear. 

The throstle^ the red-wing^ and the field-fare^ which migrated 
in March, now return; and the ring~ouzel arrives from the Welsh 
and Scottish Alps to winter in more sheltered situations. About 
tlic middle of the month, the common martin disappears; and, 
shortly afterw'ards, the smallest kind of swallow, the sand>martin, 
and the stone-curlcw, migrate. The Boystun or hooded crow 
arrives from Scotland and the northern parts of England, being 
driven tbciice by tlic severity of the sea.son* The woodcock re¬ 
turns, and is found on our eastern coasts,—A singular account 
of the wild-pigeon of America, by M. Audubony may be seen in 
our last volume, pp. 300-304* 



The Mallard. 


Various kinds of waterfowl make their ^pealrance; and, about 
the middle of the month, wild geese quit the fens, and go to 
tlie rye and wheat lands to devour the young corn; frequently 
leaving a field as if it had been fed off by a flock of sheep. The 
awk or puffiu visits, for the purpose of incu^tion, some of the 
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rock> islos of JIijlaiii,man»a5Eiiiguuuihcib— Sec our last volume, 

pp. soil, 339. 



To Dr, Philip Henry Pooret of Littleton, Ti(‘ai 
Andover, we are indebted for the following notice 
respecting tlie king-fihher When a boy, beinK 
esteemed a great connoUscur in birds, two men 
brought to me a nest of young king-fishors, consist¬ 
ing of five or six, I forget which: I well reincmbci 
they had no feathers, and you could scarcely per¬ 
ceive the stubs in the wing, where the feathers first 
make their appearance—they were what the boys 
at school used to call single stubbed.” I should 
conceive they could not be more than a week or ten 
days old. I gave them nothing but minnows to cat; 
and with that food alone they were reared till thej'^ 
got their wings and flew away. I shall forbear to 
mention the quantity of minnows the birds ale in the 
twenty-four hours, as it would appear to exceed all 
credibility. Tlie men who brought them to me were 
digging chalk, and observed the king-fishers going in 
and out of a hole in the chalk pit, and, as they told 
me, the nest was found nearly a yard in from the 
outer opening.* 

Amid the floral gaieties of autumn, may be reckoned 
the Guernsey which is so conspicuous an object 
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in October, in the windows and pfreen-houses of flo¬ 
rists in London and its vicinity, fii mild seasons 
there arc many dov/ers still in blow in this month, 
(see our previous volumes for an enumeration of 
them). In the mean time, w'e offer our readers one 
of the most beautiful tributes to the wall-flower we 
ever met with: it is as delicate and elegrant as the 
fragrance of the flower it commemorates. 

The Wall-Flow ER. 

[By Delta, of AlackHroodN Magazine.] 

The wall-flower—the wall-flower, 

How beautiful it blooms! 

It fleams above the ruined tower, 

Like sunlight over tombs; 

It sheds a haio of repose 
Around the wrecks ofTitne: 

1 o beauty give the flaunting rose,— 

The wall-flower is sublime. 

Flower of the solitary place! 

Gray Ruin’s gublen crown ! 

That lendest melancholy grace 
To haunts of old renown: 

Thou mamtlest o’er the battlement, 

By strife or storm decayed; 

And flilesf up each envious rent 
Time's cankcr-tooth hath made. 

. Thy roots, outspread the ramparts o'er, 

Where, in xvar’s stormy day. 

The Douglases skmd forth of yore 
In battle's grim array: 

Ttie clangour of the field is fled, 

The beacon on the hill 

No more through midnight blazes red— 

But thou art blooming still! 

Whither hath fled the choral band 
That filled tlie abbey’s nave ? 

You dark sepulchral yew-trees stand 
O’er many a level grave: 

In the belfry’s crevices the dove 
Her young brood nursetb well, 

Whilst thou, lone flower, dost shod above 
A sweet decaying smell. 
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111 the seabeu of the tulip cup, 

When hlos&onib iluthe thctioes, 

How sweet to thiuw the lattii u up, 

And scent thee on the hi cezc: 

The butterfly is then abioady 
The bee is on the wing. 

And oil the hawthoin by the road 
The Ininets sit and siiig. 

Sweet wall-flower, sweet wall-flowei! 

'riion coiijurest up to me 
I'ull many a soft and sunny houi 
Of boyhoud*ii thoughtless glee. 

When joy from out the daisies grew, 

111 womlland pastures green. 

And buuinter skies wi^-ofar moie blue 
Thau siiieo they e’er have btiui. 

Now autumn’s pensive voice isheaid 
Amid thejcliow bowers. 

The lobiii is the legal bud, 

And thou the Queen of FIowcisI 
He sings on the labiiinum tiecs. 

Amid the twilight dim. 

And Araliy ne’er gave the bieezc 
Such scenes as thou tohim. 

Rich IS the pink, the Illy gay. 

The rose is huuimci’s guest; 

Bland are thj (haiuiswfacn these dcca>, 

Ot flowers,first, last, and best! 

There may be gaudier on the bower. 

And statelier on the tree, >. 

But wall-llowLr, loved aall-fl>wci, 

Thou art the flower for me ! 

Ltterary Souvenir, 18^8. 

Daring the months of October, November, and De¬ 
cember, at the fall of the leaf, insects become less na- 
merous, but many of the Hemiptera may be found 
in woods, by beating the fetus and underwood, also 
many very beautiful Tineaand Tortrice^; and aquatic 
insects may be taken in ponds, in great numbers. 
Roots of grass, decayed trees, &c. may again be re- 
soitcd to.— Samouelle^s Introduction to British Ento¬ 
mology, p. 316. 
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For an account of a curious manufacture produced 
by caterpillars, see our last volume, p. 286. 

One of the most common objects in the vegetable 
kingdom, in this mpntb, is the common bramble, 
with its blackberries. The growth of this plant 
is astonishing. Our Huntingdonshire correspondent 
informs us of a shoot that, in one year, measured 
eighteen feet eleven inches. The circumference, near 
the ground, was about two inches. It had risen on 
the side of a wild bank, in a glen, dirough which a 
road runs; and, shooting over the fork of a small ash 
tree, hung over to the road. The shoots of the bram¬ 
ble are used to briar graves in churchyards, to pro¬ 
tect them from cattle; and, split into narrow shreds, 
they serve to bind the straw bandages of bee¬ 
hives. 
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ia(2^eiW3BCia. 

THIS was named, as tfbe preceding months, ac¬ 
cording to the station which it occupied in the Ro- 
mulean calendar; it was the ninth. The sign Sagit¬ 
tarius was appropriated to this month. 

3Eemat&al)le 

In NOVEMBER 1829. 

1.—ALL SAINTS. 

This festival served to commemorate all those 
saints and martyrs to whom no separate day had 
been assigned. An account of an extraordinary ex¬ 
hibition at Lisbon, on this day, may be seen in T.T. 
for 1827, p. 345. Hallowe'en is the eve of this day, 
on which many superstitious ceremonies are still ob¬ 
served in distant parts of the United Kingdom ; see 
our former volumes. 

A custom at Paris on tbe 1st of November, is thus noticed by 
a correspondent in tbe Literary Gazette :—The first instant was 
a grand day in Paris, la Fete dee Marts, On this day, it is the cus¬ 
tom of those who have lost any friends or relations in tbe course 
of the year to go to the cemetery, and visit the tombs of those 
they loved or admired* The cemetery of Pbre la Chaise was vi¬ 
sited by thousands and tc^s of thousands; many attracted by a 
holy sense of duty, and othhrs from curiosity. The day was re¬ 
markably fine, and tbe scene vras most interesting and affecting. 
On this day, tbe graves were adorned with fresh shrubs and 
flowers; the tombs were decorated w'ith festoons and wreaths of 
flowers, and garlands of the immortal amaranth. Here the widow 
and the widower, tbe parent and the child, approached the spot 
that contained what they loved when living, and respected when 
no more—muttered a prayer for the blissful repose of the depart- 
and deposited on the tomb a wreath of immortals. The grave 
of General Foy was literally covered with garlands; we saw se¬ 
veral thrown on the tomb, and were surprised to find the parties 
wefe aU of the lowest classes of society. 
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Tomb of Marshal N«y. 


2.—ALL SOULS. 

. This festival was instituted in the ninth century. 
The business of the day was to pray for souls de¬ 
tained in purgatory. 

The author of a Narrative of ‘ Three Years’ Residence iu 
Italy* thus notices the Church of the Dead at Rome:’—This 
church belongs to a fraternity calluag themselves * The Company 
of the Dead)' who make it their business to search for and bury 
all the dead bodies of unknown persons in Rome and its envi¬ 
rons. A regular list, divided into months, specifies how many 
are found in each month of the year. The number of victims of 
whose untimely end no notice is taken by the ruling powers is 
truly astonishing. How thankful may we be for our laws, where 
the dead body of the meanest beggar thus found would excite 
the strictest investigation. Such occurrences bere are never 
permitted to be mentioned, in any of the public papers, far less 
commented upon. In our privileged country, though the free¬ 
dom of the press may be abused, we know that no such event 

1 i 
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eould be concealed, even if it were to happen. The.chiirch is open 
only during the first eight days of November in every year, to 
say masses for the dead, for which a collection is made at the 
door: every one who enters must pve something. On entering, 
you descend some steps as if into a vault, but not a dark one, for 
the church is well lighted up, that its ornaments may be seen to 
advantage; these arc human bones, with which the walls arc well 
covered. On the centre of one wall a scull is fixed, surrounded 
by a frame of bones, to contain holy water; and infant hones 
fi>rm an d ^ Grecque border in compartments on the walls. 
A branch chandelier, entirely formed of bones, is also suspended 
from tbe roof. The vertebrae of the back, and sockets of the 
joints, are strung together fur loops and chains, and form wreaths 
round tbe walls- In an inner apartment adjoining, is a repre¬ 
sentation of our Lord raising Lazarus from the dead ; the figures 
in composition as large as life, and remarkably well executed.— 
The Church del Santo Spirito, something similar to this, is to be 
seen at this time only of the year. Tlie entrance is through a 
buryiiig-ground, the graves as close as possible; they are little 
mounds of clay, inscribed with tbe name of tbe deceased. No 
green sod, nor stone, lies upon any of them; a scull and cross- 
bones are laid on each, and at the head grows a cypress, llefore 
the church-door there is a pillar of dead bones; tbe vertebne ol 
the back and jaw-bones, linked together, surround it, and form a 
frieze at top. The wails inclosing the burytng-ground arc orna¬ 
mented in the .same manner. 



CnUtCMuibs at Cwrit. 


To enliven Jtbis lugubrious subject, we quote some 
pleasant lines by Mr. Hood : they are twen from 
Mr. Dagley’s celebrated * Death’s Doings.' 
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Dk,atu (a Dealer), 

To his London Correspondent, 

Per post, sir, received ^qur.last invoice and letter, 

No consignment of yoiir'is ever suited me better; 

Tbe burnt bones (for floor) far exceeded my wishes. 

And tibe coculus-indicus beer was delicious* 

Well, Fm glad that at last we have hit on a plan 
Of destroying that leiig-living monster, poor matt! 

With a long-necked green bottle I'll finish a lord, 

And a duke with a putc d la Peri^ordj 
But to kill a poor a retch is a difierent case, 

For the creatures will live, though 1 stare in their iaee. 

Thanks to though, the times will be speedily altered, 

And the poor be got rid of without being haltered: 

J'W ale and beer ddnkors there’s nothing so proper as 
Your extracts of coculns, quassia, and copperas— 

Called (de, from the hundreds that all with them here, 

And beer, from the nmnbers they bring to their bier* 

In vain shall they thhak to find refuge in teap— 

That decpcfiion^s peculiarly flavoured by me; 

Sloc-lcaves make tlie tea—verd^ris gives the bloom— 

And the slow poison's sure to eo^Uot to the tomb: 

As for cofiee, Ih-ed. Accum well knows the word means 
Nought hut sand, powder, gravel, and burnt peas and beans. 

Bui let us suppose tihat they drink only water — 

I think there may still be found methods to slaughter 
A few of the blockheads who think they oan <dieat inie 
By swailowing-tbat tasteless Uqiwuri * * 

* * They shall drink till they're dead 

From lead cisterns—-to me twill be sugar of lead 1 

But why do 1 mention such matter to you. 

Who, without my poor hints, know so well what to do? 

You provide fin* tlw grocer, the brewer, the baker. 

As they In tfamri^ do for the undertaker. 

P. S.—By tlie bye, let me beg you, in future, my neighbour. 
To send me no sng^ that's raised by free Udmr, 

Unless you ctm mingle a littU less salt 
In the pound—for the pobli(rpresume to find fault 
With the new China Sweet'niny—and though they allow 
That they'll take the samtd sugar (attend to me now), * 
Even cvm grano salts —they do say that such 
An allowance as 30 per cent, is too much. 

5. —KING WILLIAM LANDED. 

This king landed November 5, 1688, although, as 
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Bamet informs us« his great anxiety was to land on 
the 4th.—See T.T. for 1826^ p. 266. 

5. —^POWDER PLOT. 

This day is k^t to commemorate the diabolical 
attempt of the rapists to blow up the Parliament 
House^See T.T, for 1814, p. 280; and T.T. for 
1826, p. 267. 

6. —SAINT LEONARD, 

A French nobleman of great piety and benevolence, 
who died in the year 500. He was, literally, the pa¬ 
tron of captives, 

9. —LORD mayor’s day. 

Until the year 1214, the chief magistrates of Lon¬ 
don were appointed for life. The title of lord, m 
addition to that of mayor, was first granted by 
Richard II to Walworth, who slew Wat Tyler, —See 
ohr previous volumes;^ particularly that for 1826, 

p. 268. 



• II.—SAINT MARTIN 

Was bom in Hungary in 316, and was chosen 
Bishop of Tours in the year 374. He had the repu¬ 
tation of great zesd, piety, and meekness; and died 
at the age of 84. Some curious customs on this 
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day in France, are noticed in our last volume, pp.. 
309, 310. 

13. —SAINT BRITIUS 

Was a native of Tours, educated under St. Martin, 
and afterwards bis successor, lie died A.D. 444. 

*14. 1827. —RIGHT REV. SIR GEORGE PRETYMAN 

TOMLINE DIED, 

Lr)rd Bisliop of Winchester, &c. &c. Geoifce Pretyman 
born at Bury St. Edmunds, Oct. 9, 1753, the son of a tradesman 
in that town. He was educated with his brother John (whom 
he afterwards made archdeacon of Lincoln) in Bury grammar- 
school, and, at tlie age of eighteen, removed to Pombrokc-hall, 
Cambridge. Applying to the great branch of study in that uni¬ 
versity, on taking the degree of A.B. in 177S, he was senior 
wrangler, and obtained the first of Dr. Smith’s two mathematical 
prizes. In 1773 he was elected follow, and immediately ap¬ 
pointed public tutor of the college. It'was in the same >ear he 
fortiinalcly became,connected with tbe Hotu William Pitt, and thus 
furnished with that future patron, without whom his merits might 
iif)t ever, and certainly would not so early, have raised him to the 
distliignished rewards which were tJie consequence of this con¬ 
nection. He was not indebted for bisiiitrodnciioD to any private 
inferfiTonce, but, as he himself states in his Life of Pitt, * Lord 
('hai barn a rote R letter to IJie master, in whiob be etupresscd a 
desire that each of the two public tutors, whicli were then Mr. 
Turner (now Master of Pembrokc-hall, and Dean of Norwich} 
and myself, would devote an hour in every day to his son. This 
plan was accordingly mlopted; but after Mr* Pitt's first three visits 
to Cambridge, he was entirely under my care and tuitionand 
here lilr. Pitt, who went to the university at the singularly early 
age of fourteen, Continued for seven years. 

After various prctbrments to which Dn Pretyman was collated 
by Mr. Pitt’s iniluetice, iu January 178T, bis grateful pupil took 
Ibe very first opportunity of raising him Ip tbe Episcopal bench. 
Tlie vacau^ occurred by tbe death of Dr.Egertou, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham*: Dr. Thnrlow was translated to that sec, and Dr. Pretyman 
succeeded Dr. Thnrlow, both as bishop of Lincoln and dean of 
SL Paul’s. An anecdote is related, that, when Mr. Pitt applied 
to the king on this occasion, the reply of his majesty was, ‘ Too 
young, too youiig—can’t have it, can’t have it,’—* Oh, but please 
your majesty,’ observed Mr. Pitt, ‘ had it not been for Dr. P., 1 
should not have been in the office 1 now hold.'—* He shall have 
it, Pitt—he shall have it, Pitt,’ was tlie king’s immediate deci¬ 
sion. 

ii2 
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'Western Front of Lincoln Cathedral. 

Dr. Pretyman’s first pubUcation was his celebrated * Elements 
of Christian Theology/ 2 vol. 8vo, 1799, expressly composed for 
students in divinity, and st^ll used by them. This work, however, 
is, ill some measure, superseded by the very comprehensive and 
erudite ^ Critical Intrcduetim to the Siti4y of the Bibh, ly Hue 
Rev Thomas Hartwell Home,' in four octavo volumes, a sixth 
uditioii of which has been lately published. In 1811 appeared 
the Bishop’s triumphant * Refutation of the charge of Calvinism 
against the Church of England.’ 

In 1813, on the death of Dr. Randolph, the bishopric of London 
was oflered to Dr. Tomline, and declined; but, afler having pre¬ 
sided over itat of Lincoln for thirty-two years and a half, he ao 
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cepted Winchester, on iho death of Bishop North, in 18S0* By 
the profits of his incrativc ecclesiastical preferments, in addi¬ 
tion to some private acquisitions, his property vastly accanaulated 
ill his latter years. In 1803, Marmadtike Tofflline, Esq. of Riby 
Grove in Lincolnshire, a g^entloman with whom be had no rela. 
tionship or connexion, had, on eoodition of hia taking the name 
of Tomline^ bequeathed to him a valuable estate, consisting of 
the manor, advowson, and whole parish of Riby, with a very 
handsome mansion-house; and in 1821, James Hayes, Esq. left 
him several farms in Sulfolk, which bad formerly belonged to the 
family of Pretyman, and bad been left by the widow of a great- 
uncle of the Bishop to a relation of her own, the mother of Mr. 
Hayes. To these superfluities of wealth was shortly after added, 
Ibr Mrs. Tomliiic’s gratification (the Bishop himself was said to 
be indilfereitt to it^ an accession of honour. On the 22d of 
]\Iar( li, 18331, at Haddington, in the presence of the Sheriff of the 
county, Bishop Tomlinc was, by a distinguished jury, of whom 
J.4ord Viscount Maitland was Chancellor, served heir male in ge¬ 
neral of Sir Thomas Pretyman, baronet, of Nova Scotia, who died 
about the middle of the last centuiy; and bis lordship also es- 
tablishe<l his right to the ancient baronetcy of Nqva Scotia, con¬ 
ferred by Charles tlie First on Sir John Pretyman, of Loddington, 
the male ancestor of Sir Thomas, The Bishop’s eldest son now 
declines to assume this title. 

In 1821 Bishop Tomlinc published, in two quarto volumes, a 
first portion of * Memoirs of the Life of the Right Plom. AVilliam 
I'itt.’—Having had,’ says the Bishop in the preface, * the honour 
and happiness of superintending Mr. Pitt’s education at the uni¬ 
versity; having for some time acted as his confidential secretary, 
and afterwards kept up a constant communication with him upon 
all matters connected with his official situation; having received 
from him the most decisive proofs of kindness and good opinion; 
having lived with him in the most unreservod and uninterrupted 
intimacy, from the beginning of our acquaintance to the hoar of 
his death; and having access to all his papers, as one of Ids exe¬ 
cutors, 1 was emboldened by the consideration of these advan¬ 
tages, and urged by the combined feelings of atfcction, gratitude, 
and duty, to endeavour to convey some idea of the character of 
one, in whom the talents of a great statesman, and the virtues 
and qualities of an amiable man, were so eminently united. The 
volumes now oflered to the public reach to the declaration of war 
by France against Great Britain, in 1793; a remarkable cpt)oh 
both in Mr. Pitt’s political life, and in the history of the country. 
It is my intention, if it shall please God to indulge mo with a 
continuance of file and health, to proceed in the w^ork with all 
the expedition consistent with the discharge of more important 
duties. The remaining portion will, 1 hope, be comprised in one 
volume, for which 1 now reserve what relates to Mr. I’itt’s pri- 
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vate life.’ This aunouiicemeiit is dated April 1831: nothing fur* 
tfaer has yot appeared; but the right' reverend author is said to 
bavo been, for the last two or three years, closely employed 
on the conclusion, which there is, therefore, some reason to 
hope will not be lost to tbe world. 'I'be printed portion, of which 
there has been more than one edition in three volumes quarto, 
received, as far as prdltics would allow, tbe highest approbation 
from the public; and has iMseii correctly cbaracterissed as * can* 
did, impartial, just; free from ail acrimony; an honest, plain 
narration; displaying no more than a proper love for the object 
it illustrates; not made unfitly piquant, but grave, sedate, and 
W'ortiiy of tlie momcntfuis events which fill its pages.’ 



Ruintof Winchtbi^r Home, Southwark. 


In his professional character, the conduct of Dr. Tomline was 
most exemfdary, being vigilant,impartial, and compassionate. In 
ordinary inteitioiirse, though extremely dignified, his lordship was 
condescending, encouraging, and kind; and, though to the infe> 
I ior clergy there was unquestionably something over-awing in his 
presence, arising from their consciousness of his superior attain¬ 
ments—hi.s comprehensive intellect, and, id>ove all, his singular 
intuition and penetrating glance, yet it was impossible not to ad¬ 
mire the courtliness of ms manners, and the benevolence of bis 
sentiments. >Ie wm never in the habit of sfieaking in the House 
of Lords; but no one can read bis bnlship’s masterly Life of Pitt, 
without being convinced that bis principles were firm, manly, iiri-: 
deviating, and constitutional. His vote was always given in de¬ 
fence of tbe Protestant church; and one of his Charges (that of 
1803) is particntarly devoted to examining the claims of the Pa¬ 
pists, and exposing the dangers to be apprehended from them. 
Ill literary composition, bis lordship’s style is plain and jierspi- 
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cuous: his writings evince a clear judgment, strong sense, and 
close reasoning, convoyed in the best chosen and most judiciously 
arranged expressions. In controversy he is never dogmatical; 
what he asserts, ho proves; and he admirably succeeds in that 
highly difficult point, the abstinence from all asperity. The bi¬ 
shop's will has been proved at tlie Commons, and his personal 
effects sworn under ,£200,000.—See GentlemarCs Maguz^^ 
March 1828, p. 201 ct seq., for a more detailed memoir and a 
portrait. 

15 -SAINT MACHUTUS. 

Saint Machutus, or Maclou, was son of Went, a 
noble Briton; he died on this day, A.D. 680, be¬ 
ing then 130 years old.—See T.T. for 1826, p. 272. 

17. —SAINT HUGH, 

Bishop of Lincoln, died in the year 1200. There 
is every reason to beUeve that he was a man of learn¬ 
ing and piety. 

20 . —EDMUND, KING AND MARTYR, 

Was the last titular king of East Anglia, and a 
tributary king to Etheldred. He is said to have been 
killed by the Danes in 870, because he would not 
renounce Christianity. 

22 . —SAINT CECILIA 

Was a native of Rome, and was martyred by being 
plunged into boiling water (A.D. 230), because she 
refused to acknowledge the gods of the Pagans. 

Lines/ rom a Poem on Music. 

[By Mary Ann Browne.] 

Tis not in the harp’s soifil: melting tone, 

That music and harmony dwell alone,— 

'Tis not in the voice so tender and clear 
That comes like an angel's strain on the car; 

They both are sweet, but o'er dale and bill 

For me there’s a beautiful music still. ^ 

I hear it in every murmuring breath 
That waves the bills of the purple heath; 

In the watch'dog’s bark, in the shepherd's song. 

In the rustic's laugh as it echoes along; 

In the whirring sound of the wild bird’s wing— 

There’s music! there’s music in every thing! 
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Tbore's music, too, in the eveiiittg: breeze, 

When it sweeps Ibe blossoms from the trees. 

And wafts them into the mooa-lit heaven, 

Like fairy barks from their anchors driven, 

And they through the clear and cloudless night 
Float in a waveless sea of l^ht. 

There’s music, too, when the winds are high, 

And the douds are sailing through the sky; 

When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 

And the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar,— 

Then! then! in the tempest’s'jubilee. 

There’s music, end grandeur, and beauty fur me. 

23. —SAINT CLEMENT 

Was converted by St. Peter, and was a zealous 
coadjutor of the apostles. He is mentioned in Phil, i v, 
3. He was Bishop of Borne, and is generally thought 
to have suffered martyrdom about ^e year 100. 

23.— O. MART. 

Old Martinmas-day, an ancient quarter-day. 

25.— SAINT CATHERINE^ 

Virgin and martyr; is said to have been tortured by 
wheels turning with great rapidity, having nails, 
knives, &c. fastened on their rims, A.D. 305. 

29. —ADVENT SUNDAY. 

This, and the three following Sundays, precede the 
grand festival of Christmas, and take weir name from 
the Latin admnire, to come into, or from adventm, 
an approach. Some very singular customs take place 
during Advent, in the department of the £are-et- 
Loir.—See our last volume, pp. 319-321. 

30. —SAINT ANDREW 

Was the younger brother of Simon Peter, He was 
the first apostle who came to Christ He is regarded 
as the tutelary saint of Scotland; and the anniversary 
of the Order of the Ihistle is on his day. The officers 
of the Royal Society of London are also elected on 
this day. The Order of the TMBtle is described in 
T, T, for 1816, p. 2^. 
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9[6tronomtcal ^mirrentesi 

In NOVEMBER 1829. 

Solar Phenomena. 

The Sub enters Sagittarius at 43 m. after 12 on 
the 22d of this month; and he rises and sets during 
the same period as‘ in the following Table. The 
times for the intermediate days must be found by 
proportion, as already explained. 

TABLE 

Of the. Sun*s Rising and Setting for every fifth Day, 

November l&t, Sun rises 12in. after 7, sets 4Sin. after 4 


Gth .... 

.....20 

7 40 * * 1 

B . a a 4 

11th .... 

....29 

..a... 7 

1 . a • 4 

1 (if h . , , , 

1 ®7 

.17 09 


21st .... 

> * ■ ■ • 45 


1. . . 4 

2<ith .... 

I • •.. 51 


a a a 4 


Equation of Time. 

By subtracting the numbers given in the following 
Table from 12 hrs. when it is exactly noon by a good 
sun-dial, the results will be the mean corresponding 
time. 

TABLE 

Of the Equation of Time for every fifth Day, 

f ■ 

Sunday. November 1st. from t^e time by thedkl«u&. IG IG 

Friday.6ih....... 16 12 

Wednesday.llth'..V...15 46 

Monday.,..l6th.....15 8 

Saturday.21st. .13 58 

Thursday .S6th. ...12 26 

Lunar Phenomena. 

Phases of the Moon, 

First Quarter.. 4th day, at dim. after 0 intfaemoroiDg 

Full Moon 46.. 1... 

Last Quarter16th. a^.....£ 1 *•«#.■ 8 
New Mioon«• • «06tli. • 4. •»• . 0^at noon. 

Moon*s Pasange over ike Meridian. 

The Moon will pass ibe first meridian at the fol¬ 
lowing times this month, which will afford opportu- 
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nities of observation, for the exercise of our young 
readers, should the weather be favourable: viz. 


November 2cl, at 47 m. after 4 in the afternoon 


3d ..41 
4th •. 34 
6th .. 27 
6th .. 21 
7th .. 14 
8th .. 9 
9th .. 4 
17th .. 24 
18th .. 10 
19th .. 54 
SOth .. 36 
2lBt .. 18 
22d .. 0 


...... 5 .. 

. 6 . 

.7 in the evening 

. 8 . 

9 

. 10 .. 

. 11 . 

.5 in the morning 

. 6 . 

. 6 . 

.7. 

. 8 . 

.9. 


Phenomena Planetarum. 

Phases of Venus, 

The brilliancy of this beautiful planet is now in> 
creasing, and the proportion of her bright and dark 
parts are— 

November 1st I part...... = 8*53090 

Eclipses of Jupiier^s Satellites. 

None of these eclipses will be visible this month. 


Conjunction of the Moon unth the Planets and Stars. 

November Sd, with 0 in Capricorn, at 4 in the afternoon 
iSth .... y Taurus .... 3 in the morning 

12th ....14 ..Tauitts.... 4. 

12th ... .24 .. *Paums .... 6. 

18th .... « .. Taurus .... 9.. 

20th .... 0 .. Virgo.8 in the evening 

95th .... Lima.8 in the afternooiat,^^* 

SOth .... B •• Capricorn.. 9 in the evenintg*. 


Other Phenomena. 

Mercury will be stationary on the 5th of this 
mohth, and attain his greatest elongation on the 14th. 
Saturn will be in quadrature at half past 12 on the 
10th, and stationary on the 29th. 
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Double and Triple Stars. 

[From the Literary Gazette.] 

Next to nebulaej and scarcely inferior in interest, 
are those combinations of stars which appear to be 
mutually connected by the laws of gravitation. Ne¬ 
bulae suggest to our thoughts, that the interminable 
range of space, boundless, shoreless, fathomless as 
it is, is filled with the wonders of creation; while the 
double, triple, and multiple stars intimate those laws 
which unite together the vast provinces of the uni¬ 
verse. In nebulae the mind is bewildered with the 
mysterious vasiness which their form, multitude, and 
distance, unfold; we believe each nebula to be a 
system of fixed stars, each star a sun, with its attend¬ 
ant planetary bodies, all obeying the same laws which 
bind our solar system to its centre; while the Sun 
itself is* either one of a double star, swinging round 
the centre of gravity of the two, or a member of a 
more complicated system of motion. There is founda¬ 
tion for this, from actual observations of other stars, 
and the change of the Sun’s place relative to the Arc- 
turus, Capella, Aldcbaran, and others of our system, 
by which it is ascertained that the Sun, with its pla¬ 
nets, is moving towards the constellation Hercules. 
In double, triple, and more complicated combina¬ 
tions of stars is traced the existence of central forces, 
on such a grand and magnificent scale as reduces all 
our ideas of planetary motions and periods to the 
sporting of an ephemera in the sunlmam. Among 
the most remarkable of these are Castor, round which 
moves a small star, the period of which is 342 years 
and two mouths; $ Serpentis, period of the small 
star, 375 years; y Virginis, period 708 years; y Deo- 
nis, period 1200 years; £ Bootes, period 1681 yeals. 
Those, with many others, are called binary systems. 
In treble stars the periods must be more complicatc*d: 
a treble star is in the foot of the Unicorn, which, at 
first sight, appears double, but one of these, on more 
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minute inspection, will be found to consist of two. 
This treble star was considered by a celebrated as¬ 
tronomer the most beautiful sight in the heavens. In 
Libra is a double-double star, each star being itself 
a double star; in Orion is a double-treble star, or 
two sets of treble stars; in the same constellation 
there is a multiple star, consisting of twelve, one of 
which is a double star. One striking peculiarity of 
these and similar stars is, their diversity of colour, 
rarely two of the same colour in the same combina¬ 
tion,—red and blue, white and ash-colour, orange 
and purple, red and bluish-green, bluish-white and 
garnet, white and gray,—these being the prevailing 
hues. It has been attempted, by observations on 
double stars, to determine the parallax of the earth’s 
orbit, it being justly supposed, that if these stars 
were at rest, their distance from each other would be 
slightly altered according to the earth’s position in its 
annual course. It was in pursuing this investigation 
that the motion of stars about their centres of gravity 
was established. This important and interesting in¬ 
quiry, relative to the parallax of the fixed stars, has 
been attended with some degree of success by Dr. 
Brinkley, the present Bishop of Cloyne, who has ob¬ 
tained from the following stars the results as against 
them expressed. 




Parallax. 

Vo. of Obs. . 


A Ovffni *** 

_l«-56. 

.119 

• 

» Aquile.. 

. 



A Lvfs.. • • 

....1^*80. 



If the last of these results be an approximation to 
the truth, the distance of a Lyras from our Sun is 
nearly twenty billions of miles,—a distance through 
which light could irot travel in less than three years. 
How distant, then, are those stars whose light is but 
mmly seen with telescopic aid! and how much more 
inionceivably remote must the nebulae be! 
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The Northern Star. 

(Wriucn hl Tynemouth* Korihamherland.3 

* The Nortfaeru Star 
Sailed o’er the bar. 

Bound to the Baltic Sea: 

In the morning gr*'®y 
She stretched away-— 

’Twas a weary day to me. 

* And many an hour. 

In sleet and shower. 

By tlie light-liouse rock I stray. 

And watch tiU dark 
For the wingred bark 

Of him that’s far away. 

' The churchyard’s bound 
1 wander round, . 

Among the grassy graves; 

But all 1 hear 

Is the Nor^ wind drear. 

And all 1 sec, the waves T 

Oh roam not there, 

Thou mourner foir. 

Nor pour the fruitless tear; 

Thy plaint of woa 
Is too low— 

The dead, they cannot bear. 

The Northern Star 
Is set aiar. 

Set in the n^ttig sea; 

And the bittuws spread 
O’er the sandy bed 

That bolds thy love from thee! 

Newcastle C'owront, and Watts** Poetical Album. 
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A^ln thy winds are roaring in the a ood, 

Dark'featured Autumn, and their waking might. 

Tossing the deep green foliage like a flood, 

Rends the first pale learn in their stormy flight; 

The eyes meet sadness wheresoe’er they light; 

Deep is the dark blue tincture, from the sky, 

C^t o’er the valleys; the far mountain’s height 
Shronds in the tempest’s frowning majest]^ 

Its rills, that roar and foam, while all is silence nigh. 

BowitCi Forest Minstrel. 



Although November is usually dull and cheer¬ 
less, yet there are eomo intervals of clear and plea¬ 
sant weather. The fields and inclosures are cleared 
of their harvest treasure, and the web of the gossamer 
extends in unbroken and floating pathway over 
stubble and lea. This gossamer appearance, upon 
which so maiiy speculative opinions have been 
formed^ is now considered to be produced by the 
ascent of the spider into the atmosphere, Mr. Murray, 
in his * Researches into Natural History,* has given 
{>ariicular attention to .this curious subject, and the 
following is the result of bis observations;— 

About the begiimiDg of tbo last centiuy, gossamer was sup¬ 
posed to be coMOnsed vapour. Geoffroy gave it as his opinion, 
that it was a web spun by the acarus telmius, on the north side 
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uf trees; and being from thence dispersed by the wind, covers 
the fields with those innumerable threads. It is now known to 
be produced by many difierent kinds of spiders, particularly the 
flying spiders. Mr. Murray assures ns, that they have actually 
the power of projecting their threads to a considerable distance, 
and by such means transporting themselves from the ground to 
any elevation, or from the top of one elevation to another. But, 
what is still more astonishing, he conceives that these threads arc 
electric, or so actuated by that subtle element, that buoyancy is 
imparled, and the baseless shrouds of the aerial traveller are, with 
itself, projected aloft into the highest regions of the air! There 
are but very few spiders which, in crawling over uneven sur' 
faces, do not leave behind them a thread, serving as a cable, or 
rather a line of suspension, lest they should fall, or be blown otT 
from any eminence; consequently, the whole surface of the 
ground, throughout the summer months, is covered with their 
network; not only with webs of the ground spider, which may be 
called personal property, but from innumerable threads of vaga¬ 
bonds. Tills accumul^on creates no wonder, because it is (‘or- 
tain that these threads, however delicate, ore at the same time, 
durable. But that this tissue is constantly increasing, may be 
seen by following the plough for a short space; for no sooner has 
the team finished one la^ or ridge, but the fresh ground is 
quickly interlaced with threads, which glisten in the sunbeam. 
There is no accounting for this, except on the facts stated by the 
author, viz. that the air in fine weather is filled with the excursive 
threads of tlio impennous aranea mrouaiitica. The insect is 
often detected at the end of its thread, with its little arms ex¬ 
tended, and balancing itself like a bird, and always proceeding 
before the wind. This direction of their flight always accounted 
for the connection between tree and tree, or hedge and hedge; 
moreover, the insect, by its instinctive sa^city, in committing u 
coil of its thread to the wind, and taking its chance of a distant 
attadiment, could then transport itself in safety. But the autiior 
has seen threads projected or propelled in a close room, where 
there could be no current of air to carry the same in any direct 
line; and so far the relation is most interesting .—Magtueims of 
NiUural History. 

The water^ouzel, or water-crake, frequeots small 
brooks, particularly those which intersect rocky 
countries. It forms its nest in the holes of banks; 
and lays five eggs of a whitish colour, adorned with 
a fine blush of red. It feeds on small fish and in¬ 
sects ; and though its feet are destitute of webs, and 
the whole form of its body denotes it to be a laud- 
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fowl; it nevertheless darts itself quite under the 
water in search of fish. Its nest is very curiously 
constructed of hay and the fibres of roots, and lined 
with oak-leaves. 



In this month, or in October, according to the 
time when the cold autumnal rains commence, the 
larger eeU migrate towards the sea. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his Satmonia, says— 

Tbis is certqin, that tfaere are two migrations of cels—one up 
and one down rivers, one from and the other to the sea; the fust in 
spring and summer,the second in autumn or early winter: the first 
of very smali eels, whied) arc sometimes not more than two or two 
and a half inches long; the second of large eels, which sometimes 
are three or fpur feet long, and which weigh from ten to fifteen, 
or even twenty pounds. There is great reason to suppose that 
alt eels fouiid in fresh water are the results of the first migrafioii; 
they appear in millions in April and May, and sometimes con- 
tiniie to rise aa late even as July and the beginning of August 
This wa$ the case in Ireland in 1823. It bad been a cold, back¬ 
ward summer; and when 1 was at Ballysbannon, about the end 
^ July, the month of the river, which bad been in flood all this 
month,, under the fkll, was blackened by millions of little eels, 
abopt as long as the finger, which were constantly urging their 
way up the moist rocks % the side of the fall. Thousands died, 
but their bodies remaining mpist, served as the ladder for oUiers 
^ to make tbeir way; and 1 saw some ascending even perpendi¬ 
cular stones, making their road through wet moss, or adhering to 
some eels timt had died in the attempt Such is the ene^y of 
these little animals, that they continue to find their way, in im- 
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fucnse unnnbers, to Locb Erne. The Bame thing happens at the 
fall of the Harm, and Loch Neagh is tbns peopled by them; even 
the mighty Fall of Schaffhausen does not prevent them from mak¬ 
ing their way to the Lake of Constance, where 1 have seen many 
very large eels. There are cels in the Lake of Neufehatcl, 
wlii(di communicates by a stream with the Rhine; but there are 
none in the Lake of Geneva, because the Rhone makes a sub< 
tenaiieons fall below Geneva; and though small cels can pass by 
moss or mount rocks, they cannot penetrate limestone rocks, or 
move against a rapid, descending current of water, passing, as it 
were, through a pipe. Again: no eels mount the Danube from 
the Black Sea; and there are none found in the great extent of 
lakes, swamps, and rivers communicating with the Danube, 
though some of these lakes and morasses are wonderfully fitted 
for them, and though they arc found abundantly in the same 
(^mintrics, in lakes and rivers connected with the ocean and the 
Mediterranean. Yet, when brought into confined water in the 
Danube, they fatten and thrive there. As to the instinct which 
leads young cels to seek fresh water, it is diflicult to reason; 
probably they prefer warmth, and, swimming at the surface in 
the early summer, find the lighter water warmer, and likewise 
contaiiiiug more insects, and so pursue the courses of fresh 
water, as the whalers from the land, at this season, become warmer 
Ihiut those from the sea. Mr. J. Couch, in the Linncan Transac¬ 
tions, sars the little eels, according to his observation, are pro¬ 
duced within reach of the tide, and climb round falls to reach 
fresh water from the sea. I have sometimes seen them, in spring, 
swimming in immense shoals in the Atlantic, in Mount Bay, 
making their way to the mouths of small brooks and rivers. 
When the cold water from the autumnal flood begins to swell the 
rivers, this fish tries to return to the sea; but numbers of the 
smaller ones hide themselves during the winter in the mud, and 
many of them form, as it were, masses together. Various authors 
have recorded the migration of eels in a singular way; such as 
Dr. Plot, who, in lus History of Staffordshire, says they pass in 
the night across meadows from one pond to another; ^d Mr. 
Arderon, in the Philosophical Transactions, gives a distinct ac¬ 
count of small eels rising up the flood-gates and posts of the 
water-works of the city of Norwich; and they made their way to 
the water above, though the boards were smooth planed, and five 
or six feet perpendicular. He says, when they first rose out of the 
water upon the dry board, they rested a tittle—which se^ed to 
be till their slime was thrown out, and sufficiently glatinou»-~and 
then they rose up the perpendicular ascent with the same facility 
as if they had been moving on a plane surface. .There can be no 
doubt that they are assisted by their small scales, which, placed 
like those of serpents, must facilitate their progressive motion: 
these scales have been microscopically observed by Lesveohoeck. 
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Eels migrate from the salt water of different sizes, never when 
they are above a foot limg, and the great mass of them are only 
from two and a half to four inches. They feed, grow, and fatten 
in fresh water. In small rivers they seldom become very large ; 
but in largo deep lakes they become as thick as a man’s arm, or 
even leg; and all tliose of a considerable size attempt to return 
to the sea in October or November, probably when they expe¬ 
rience the cold of the first autumnal rains. Those that are not 
of the largest size pass the winter in the deepest parts of the 
mud of rivers and lakes, atid do not seem to eat much, and re¬ 
main almost torpid, llieir increase is not certainly known in 
any given time, but must depend upon the quantity of their food: 
it is probable they do not become of tbe largest size from ihe 
smallest, in one or even two seasons; but this, as well as many 
other particulars, can ouly he ascertained by new observations 
and experiments. Bloch states, that they grow slowly, and men¬ 
tions that some had been kept in the same pond for fifteen years. 
As very large eels, after having migrated, never letiirii to the 
river again, they must (for it cannot be supposed that they all die 
immedlalciy in the sea) remain in salt winter; and tlicre is great 
probability that they are then confounded with the conger^ which 
is found from a few ounces to one hundred pounds in weight. 



The bright-eyed Perch, with fins of Tyrian dye. 

The Perch, when upwards of a pound weight, is a 
^6 looking fish, and its flesh is reckoned Arm and 
nutritious, being excelled by none of the fresh-water 
^ribe. Perch delight to lie about bridges and mill- 
Spools, in and near locks; about shipping, barge , 
and floats of timber in navigable rivers and canals^; 
and at entrance, and in wet docks; also in deep 
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and dark still holes, and in all bending and still parts 
of rivers; and in the back-water of mill-streams, as 
well as hi deep, gentle eddies; in ponds, about sluices, 
and the mouths of outlets and flood-gates, on the 
gravel or sandy parts of the pond, and near &e sides 
where rushes grow. The back and sides of perch 
arc so thickly covered with small scales as almost to 
form a coat of mail. They are slow in growth, and 
seldom exceed three or four pounds in weight; but 
one was taken out of the Serpentine river which 
weighed vim pounds ! 



The Bleak, or bley, is found in the rivers Thames^ 
Lea, and New River, in immense numbers. They 
are a handsome fish, but do not grow to a large size, 
and are taken by the angler from March till winter. 
%he Diary of the appearances of Nature in this 
month is, like the intervalsof fine weather in Novem¬ 
ber, brief indeed, and may be told in a few lines. The 
Virginia-creeper has now a very rich and beautiful 
appearance. Mushrooms are collected in abundance 
this month: see T.T. for 1825, p. 201. The con¬ 
gregating of small birds, which was noticed as com¬ 
mencing in October, still continues; and the long¬ 
tailed titmouse is seen in troops in the tall hedge¬ 
rows, The stock'dove, one of the latest winter birds 
of passage, arrives from'more northern regions to¬ 
wards the end of this month. 
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The WiNCs of the Dove. 
t^y Mrd. Hemans.] 

Ofa, for thy iiringt, thou dove! 

Now sailing by with sunshine on thy breast^ 

That, borne like thee above, 

X too might flee away, and be at rest! 

Where wilt thou fold those plumes. 

Bird of the forest shadows, holiest bird ? 
lu what rich leafy glooms. 

By the sweet voice of faiddmi water stirred ? 

Over what blessed home. 

What roof with dark, deep summer foliage crowned, 

O fair as Ocean’s foam I 
Shall thy bright bosom shed a gleam around ? 

Or seok’st toou soine old shrine 
Of nymph or saint nh more by votary wooed, 

Thongii atill, as if divine, 

' Breathing a spirit o’er the solitude ? 

wheretore ask thy .way ? 

Blest, ever hlest, wbate’er its aim, thou art! 

Onto the greenwood spray 
Bearing no dark remembriuice at thy heart. 

No echoes that will blend 
A sadness wi^ the rtmtlings of the grove; 
lito meilfOfy of a iddend 

Far ofl*, or dead,^ or changed to thee, thou dove! 

Ob, to some cool recess, 

Tjakc, take me with thee on the summer wind! 

Leaving the weariness ^ ^. 

And all the fever of this lilc behind r— 

The aching and the Vfdd 

Witldn the heart wherennto none reply, 

The early hopes destroyed— 

Bird! bear me with thee through the sunny sky. 

Wild wish, and longing vain. 

And brief upspringing to be glad and iVee,— 

Go to tby woodland reign! 

My soul is bound and. held—I may not fleo. 

For even by all the fears 

.^And thoughts that haunt my dreams—untold, unknown, 
And by the woman’s tears 
Poured from mine eyes in silence and alone; 

Hadl thy wings, thou dove! 

High midst the gorgeous .isles of cloud to soar. 

Soon the strong cords of love • 

Would draw me earthwards—homewards—^yet once more. 
, Literary Souvenir, 1828. 
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THIS month was named, like the preceding ones, 
from the place it held in the Romulean calendar. 
Capricorn is the sign given to it. 

jRmiark^le Baps 

In DECEMBER 1829. 



Tlie heafi of a Trtton, on each side of which is a 
phin, iti the Gallery of Aatiquities at the British tfaseam, Room 1.J. 

*3. 1827.— JOSEPH PLANTA DIED, MT. 83, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, which honourable 
and important ofiRee he bad held for the long period of twntjf- 
cight years. Mr, Planta was born in the Orisons in Swjs- 
sorland, February 21,1744, being descended from a noble family 
in that country. His father, the Rev. Andrew Planta, resided in 
England from the year 1752, as minister of the German Reformed 
Church in London; and under him Mr. Planta received the first 
part of bis education. It was completed afterwards in foreign 
seminaries; at Utrecht, under the learned and w;ell-known 
fessor Saxius and others, for a short time, and at Oothngen. Ho 
also took early opportunities of visiting France and Italy, with a 
view to add the knowledge of those languages to that of Geraan, 
which he already possessed. Being thus qualified for the diplo¬ 
matic line, he gladly accepted the employment of Secretaiy to 
the BriUsh Minister at Brussels. In this coorsehe would probably 
have proceeded with success, had not the early demise of his 
father, in 177 3, recalled him to the care of bis widowed mother 
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and fuinii,Y. Mr. Planta, sen. had been honoured Mith the task 
of instructing Queen Charlotte in the Italian language; which 
probably facilitated the appointment of his son, soon after his 
death, to the office of Assistant Librarian in the British Museum^ 



where, in 1775, he was promoted to be one of Iho under Libra¬ 
rians. [n 1774, he was elected a Tellow of the Ro}al JSoeiefy, 
and soon after, by the recommendation bl the President (Sir John 
Pringle), was appointed to conduct the foreign correspondence 
of the Society. In 1776, he was chosen one of IIkj ordinary 
Secretaries of the Society, on the dcaih of Dr. Maly ; having 
already distinguished himself by a learned and curious memoir 
oil the Romamh language, spoken in the Orisons. This, though 
a philological tract, received the peculiar honour of being inserted 
in the Transactions of the Society. After this, by the resigna¬ 
tion of Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Horsley, Mr. PJauta became 
the senior Secretary; in which situation it was a part of his 
duty to draw up abstracts of all llic communications made to 
the Society, to be read before the members attending their ]>ub- 
lie meetings. This task he performed with the utmost accuracy 
and perspicuity for upw'ards of twenty years. 

In Juno 1778, Mr. Planta was united in marriage to Miss 
Elizabetb Atwood, a iady of no common merits and accomplish- 
nicnts, whose death, in 1891, proved the first iutcmiplion to his 
domestic happiness. In 1788, he was appointed Paymaster of 
Exchequer Bills, which office he held till his voluntary resig- 
' nation of it in 1811. On the death of Dr. Morton, in 1.799, 
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Mr, Planta was appointed by his late Majesty to succeed him in 
the honourable oil^e of Principal Librarian .to the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

When the Swiss Republics appeared to be finally extinguished 
by the encroachments of Buonaparte, Mr. Planta was induced, 
by a laudable feeling for bis native country, to draw up a com¬ 
plete * History of the Helvetic Confederacy,’ from its origin, 
which was published in 1800, in two volumes 4to: it was com¬ 
piled from the best authorities, but principally, as tbe preface 
avows, from the masterly work of Muller. Its accuracy and fide¬ 
lity obtained for it a respectable sJiare of public approbation, and 
it was repiiniod in a second edition, in 1807, in three volumes 
8vo. After the happy restoration of liberty ^o that country, in 
1816, Mr. Planta resumed bis inquiries; and, from the best re¬ 
cent documents, drew up a short supplemental history, entitled 
‘A View of the Restoration of the Helvetic Confederacy, Sec.* 
This was separately published in 8vo, in 1821. Mr. Planta left 
no surviving ofi'spring, except his son; whose studies lie bad anxi¬ 
ously superintended, while he gave him every advantage of the 
best public education. Nor was it a small addition to his hap¬ 
piness, that he lived to sec this son advanced, by fair and ho¬ 
nourable exertions, to the most distinguished ofiices under the 
Government. We may say, in short, that few men have ever 
been more fortunate cither in their marriage, or its consequences. 

In the appointment of Mr. Planta’s successor 
(Hbnry £lliS| Esq.) his present Majesty has dis¬ 
played that tact and discrimination for which he is so 
jusUy distinguished in matters of taste and literature; 
— for whom could he have selected so well qualified 
to fill the important and highly responsible office of 
Principal Librarian to the British Museum^ as the 
learned Editor of tlie valuable Series of Letters Ulus* 
trative of English History, who had devoted five 
and twenty years of his life to the service of that esta¬ 
blishment of which he is now* by his Majesty’s fa¬ 
vour, the able and efficient president t~>Long may he 
continue to fill this honourable post, and to delight 
add instruct the world with fresh excerpts from the 
^,00(1 volumes of those valuable manuscripts^of 
^ich he was, for so many years, the guardian—an 
office (it is well known to every literate)he discharged 
with credit to himself, and with the greatest advan¬ 
tage to those who had occasion to consult these re- 

L 1 
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condite monuments of the intellectual labours of our 
ancestors! 

6.—SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Saint Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, holding 
a place in the calendar on the 6th December, had Uie 
title of Great, and appears to have been honoured 
with public worship, ever since the sixth century.— 
See some curious particulars of Saint Nicholas in 
our last volume, pp. 

*6. 1714 . —ELIZ. THO* CORDIEUX BORN. 

This female, a native of Savoy, and now in Paris, 
is, in all probability, say the French, the doyenne 
(the senior) of the human race. Her face is not 
more wrinkled than that of a female half her age; 
her sight is good, her appetite excellent, and she 
can walk ten miles a day without exhibiting fatigue; 
she does not make use of a stick to support herself, 
and it is really true that she has trudged all the way, 
on foot, from her native mountains to the metropolis 
of France. She passed through Lyons and Dijon, 
where she attended the theatres at the desire of the 
managers, who made her a liberal Cdmpensation for 
the benefit they obtained from her presence, people 
coming from all parts to behold the ‘ senior of the 
human race.* 

Dr. Granville, in his interesting account of St. Pe- 
lately published, says, it must be admitted, 
that cases of longevity are not only much more 
common, but also more extraordinary in respect to 
a greater duration, in Russia, than in any other part 
of Europe; thus, from the Report of the Holy Synod, 
published in 18^, it appears that there were living, 
in 1825, among those who professed the Greco-Rus- 
sian religion,’ throughout the empire, not fewer than 
males who were a hundred and more years old; 
among whom thirty-two had passed the age of 120, 
four were between 125 and 180, and four others be¬ 
tween 130 and 135 years of age; The Gazette of 
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the Royal Academy published, in the month of Ja> 
nuary of the present year, a statement of the process 
of fho population in Russia, as far as it concerns 
those who profess the Greco<Rnssian religion, in 
the course of 18^* This document contains results 
still more extraordinary; for, out of 606,881 males 
who died that year, 2,785 had passed the age of 90 
years; 1,432, that of 95; and 818, that of 100. 
Among the latter, thirty-eight were more than 115 
years of age; twenty-four, more than 120; seven, 
more than 125; and one was 160 years old at his 
death! • 

There is now residing at Little Birch, in Hereford¬ 
shire, a fine young man, in the 107th year of his age. 
This youth lately amused himself with ploughing a 
field, and afterwards sowed it with wheat in a truly 
husbandlike manner. He was also seen spreading 
manure in a field, with the vigour of a man of forty. 
He occasionally rides on horseback .—Hereford Jour^ 
nal, Oct. 1828. 

8.—CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival was instituted by Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, because William the Conqueror’s fleet, 
being in a storm, afterwards came safe to shore. 

13. —SAINT LUCY. 

Lucy, a virgin martyr, was a native of Syracuse, 
who suffered in the year 305. 

16. —O SAPIENTIA. 

This is the commencement of an anthem, which, 
in the Romish church, used to be sung from this day 
until Christmas-eve: O sapientia, qua ex ore AUis- 
prodisti, &c. 

16,18,19.— EMBER DAYS. See p. 88,* 

*20. 1827. —STEPHEN JONES DIED. 

He was son of Mr. Giles Jones, formerly Secretary to the Yorii- 
hoildings Water Company; was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
and afterwards placed under au eminent sculptor, but, on ae- 
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count of some differencet he was removed from that situation, 
and apprenticed to a printer, in Fetterdane. On the expiration 
of his time, he was engaged as corrector of the press by Mr. 
Strahan; but, at the end four years, he removed to the office 
of Mr. Thomas Wright, in Peterborough-court, where he re¬ 
mained till the death of bis employer, in March, 1797, an event 
which terminated Mr. Jones’s immediate connexion with the 
printing business* He then became the editor of the ‘ Whitehall 
Evening Post;* but on the decline of that paper, he was appointed 
to the management, and became a part proprietor, of tlie* Gene¬ 
ral Evening Post' This paper, too, he was destined to sec gra¬ 
dually fall in sale till it merged in its contemporary the * St, James’s 
Chronicle.' Mr. Jones became also, on the death of Mr. Isaac 
Reed, the editor oi the * European Magassine,' and was for some 
time the conductor of a monthly publication *lballed the * Free¬ 
mason’s Magaaine.' In the craft of freemasonry Mr, Jones was 
very deeply vdrsed, and, unfortunately for his own interests, 
devoted too large a portion of his evenings to the lodge and other 
convivial parties, being himself a very good-tempered agreeable 
companion, and singing an excellent song. These evening habits 
were undoubtedly inconsistent with attention to business in the 
morning; and, amr harin| had very comuderabie patronage from 
the booksellers, in eniamng former publications, and revising 
woriis of others through the press, he lived till nearly all literary 
employment was,denied to him. His talents, in his best days, 
were respectable; and hit ^ Biograpiucal Dictionary,’ in minia¬ 
ture, ran through many editions. The repubUcatiou of the ‘ Bio- 
grapbia Dnimatica,* in four vohu, 1812, was, perhaps, his largest 
undertaking. He was most unmercifully attacked by a critic in 
the ‘ Quarterly,' on the publication of tms edition, and blamed 
for many articles which he merely retained from their having 
appeared in the former edition of that work. This attack drew 
from him a pamphlet, enBtled ‘ Hypcrcriticism Exposed; in a 
letter to the readers of the Quarterly Review,’ 8vo, 1812; but Uie 
article, we fear, did Mr. Jones a lasting injury in his profession, 
l^om 1799, for very memy years, he selected an amusing annuaf 
volume from the newspapers, &c., under the title of * The Spirit 
of the Journab.' He was also author and editor of various other 
works.—See Gentleman *b Magazine^ for January, 1828. 

21. —SAINT THOMAS THE APOSTLE. 

Si.*' Thomas is 8aid to have preached the Gospel 
in Media and Persia, and, about the year 73, to have 
been pierced through with a dart. 

This is the shortest day, and is, at London, 7h. 
44 m. 17 s.; allowing 9in. 5$. for refraction. 
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All that wc love and feel on Nature's face 
Bear dim relations to our common doom. 

Tlie clouds that blush and die a beamy death, 

Or weep themselves away in rain,—the streams 
That How along in dying music,-^-leaves 
7''hat fade, and drop into the frosty arms 
Of Winter, there to mingle with dead flowers,— 

Arc all prophetic of our own decay. 

And who, when hung enclmnted o’er some page 
Where genius flashes from each living line,' 

Hath never wandered to the tomb to see 

Hie hand that permed it, and the head that thought ? 

Yet feelings, coloured by tbe cloud of deatli, 

With sweet oppression oft o’erflow tlie mind; 

As when with pauseful step we pace some aisle, 

And own (he ctoquenoo of tombs ; or when 
Sublimely musing by the sounding deep, 

W’^c watch the ever-rolling waves’ career 
To where the ocean weds the sky, and think— 

'J'hus roll awoy the restless hours of time 1 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

25.— CHRISTMAS DAY. 

According to some authors^ the festival of Christinas 
was first established by Pope Julius in 330, in oppo-. 
skion to the idolatrous worship which the heathens 
paid to the reviving sun, Sol novus ; and Saint Au¬ 
gustin exhorts the faithful to celebrate this holy day, 
not as the Pagans did in honour of the sun, but to the 
glory of Him who created this splendid luminary. 

Sapphics; 

Sjf Delta (ff BtacfctMtad*!, Magosina, 

[1^ some accident, a few stanzas only of this fine hymn appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1827 : the above is a copy of it, in its 
original and perfect state, with which we have been kindly favour¬ 
ed by the author.] 

Prom tbe dark branches down have dropped the sere leaves; 
O’er the bare lulUtop moan tbe gusty breezes; • 

Btoe skies have waned, and cai% obeys tliy scepfire, 
Tyrsnnews jDecember. > 

With inefficient ray glimraera out tbb pale sun, . 

’Tween brooding tain-clouds o’er the j^lid landscape; 
Comfortless is noontide ; desolate U ievening, ^ 

Stormy and starless. 

L 1 2 
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Dear is tbe aspect of old nigged Ocean, 

To his caves of basalt riding on his foam-steed; 

Forth comes the Polar duck, and the shrieking grey gull 
Wings to its shelter. 

Of hail, sleet, and snow the magazines tbon opeiiest; 

Thy mantle of whiteness thoo spreadest o'er tiie mountains, 
Binding the bine streams, and hanging up to morning 
Icicles of crystal. 

Pity hast tbon none for the houseless wanderer; 

Shivers pauper old beside his tiny fire-place ; 

Howl the Wild-beasts starving, and the timid songsters 
Die of cold and hunger. 

Yet let us think not, savage though thy looks be, 

That of his handy work mindless is the Maker: 

^Twas 'mid thy storms, December, that the sky-born 
Came to redeem us! 

When in guilt and misery sunk was the w ide world, 

A i;ecreaat, a lost, a perishing creation, 

From the celestial abodes of his glory 
Jesus descended. 

t ' 

Bunk had the sun; the raven wings of darkness 
Brooded o’er earth; when, beautiful in brightocss. 

Shone the promised star, and eastward descending 
Led on the wise men. 

Watching their mght-flocks lay Judea's shepherds, 
Mantle-enwrapt, beneath the shady palm-trees, 

When glory burned o’er them, and, 'mid choiring music, 
Thus spake Iho angel 

* Fear no^<^ood tiding 1 bring to ye,—fear not; 

This day is bom lo ye Christ the Redeemer; 

Haste ye to Qethlebem, and se^ the wprid’s Saviour, 

Laid in a manger.' 

To the city of David journeyed up the wise men; 

Up went the shepherds; and lo ! tbe infant Jesus, 

The gracious, the glorious, tlie Son of the Eternal, 

As tbe angel told them. 

Jojr, joy to Earth I Oh tyrannous Deoembor, 

'Twas ’mid thy stoltil-clcuds that our Lord descended ; 
Christmas is thine; and Man will rejoice him, 

Dark though thy scowrl be. 

Hattie and rave then, tornado and tempest, 

O’er tbe joyless roof-tree bluster and beat ye; 

But mao has a home, winwe the arm of thy fury 
Never can reach him. 
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A very entertaining and curious account of cere* 
monies and superstitions still practised at Christmas 
time in France may be seen in our last volume^ pp. 
355-359. 

Some ceremonies at Rom, at this period^ are thus 
described by the author of * A Narrative of three 
Years’ Residence in Italy,’ 

On the evening of Christmas-day we were invited to Eugenio's 
fesia. Eugenio is a boy of eight years old, the son of Baron 
Kiiiested) High Chamberlain to the King of Wirtemburgh. Ca¬ 
riosity to see a German custom, induced ns to accept the invita¬ 
tion : we were shown into a spacious apartment, in which a plat¬ 
form was raised, covered with moss, on which were a number of 
Lilliputian horses, cows, sheep, and lambs, as if in the act of 
grazing. In the centre was fixed a tree with spreading branches, 
from which were suspended Eugenio^s Christmas gifts. On a * 
table in the same room, lay alt his new and best clothes; at the 
farther end a kind of stage was fitted up for the performance of 
Mariouetti, with which the evening's entertainment was to close, 
atid man^f a little eager eye was fixed on that spot. During the 
remainder of this month, thore is a Presepio, or representation of 
the manger in which onr Saviour was laid, to be seen in many of 
the churches. That of the Ara Coeli is best worth seeing. That 
church occupies the site of the Temple of Jiipiter, and is adorned 
with sonuf of its beautiful pillars. On entering, we found daylight 
coinplctcl}' excluded from the church; and, until we advanced, 
we did not perceive the artificial light, which was so well ma¬ 
naged as to stream in fluctuating rays from intervening silvery 
clouds, and shed a radiance over the lovely babe and bending 
mother, who, in the most graceful attitude, lightly bolds up the 
drapery which half conceals her sleeping infant from the by¬ 
standers. He lies in richly embroidered swaddling clothes, and 
his person, as well as that of his virgin mother^ are, ornamented 
with diamonds and other precious stones; for which purpose we 
were informed, the princesses and ladies of highest rank lend 
their jewels. Groups of cattle grazing, peasantry engaged in dif¬ 
ferent occupations, and other objects enliven the picturesque 
scenery; every living creature in the group, with eyes directed 
towards the Presepio, falls prostrate in adoration. In the front 
of this theatrical representation, a little girj^ about siTC. or eight 
years old, stood on a bench prea^ing extempore hs it Appeared, 
to the persons who filled the church, with all the gesticulation of 
a little actress, probably in commemoration of Ibose words of the 
Psalmist quoted by onr blessed Lmd, * Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, thou hast perfec^od pr^e,* ^ 
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To add to their Christmas festivities, wc will pre< 
sent our readers with two beautiful songs, one from 
the ‘ Records of Woman and other Poems,’ by that 
Sappho of the day, Felicia Bemans ; and the other 
an offering toTipie’s.Telescope, from the elegant and 
varied muse of Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A Parting Song. 

When will ye think of me, myflriends? 

When will yo think of me ?— 

When the laat red light, the farewell of day, 

From the rock and the river is passing away, 

When the air with a deep’ning hush is fraught, 

And the heart grows burdened with tender thought— 

Then let it be! 

When will ye think of me, kind friends ? 

When will ye think of me ?— 

When the rose of the rich midsummer time 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 

When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 

From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread— 
Then let it he! 

When will ye think of me, sweet friends ? 

When will ye tbinksof roe? 

When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye 
At riie sound of some olden melody; 

When ye bear the voice of a mountain stream, 

When ye feel the charm of a poefs dream— 

Then it be I 

Thus let my memory be with you, friends! 

Thus ever think of me 1 
Kindly fuid gently, but as of one 
For whom 'Us well to he iled and gom; 

As of a bird from a chain (inbound, 

As of a w'andercr whose home is found— 

So let it be. Feucia HEmans. 

Give me but thy Love. 

Give'tne but thy love, and 1 
Envy none beneath ^e sky; 

Pains and perils 1 defy. 

If thy presence cheer me. 

Give mo bat thy bve, my sw^se^ 

Joy shall bless us when we meet; 

Pleasures come, and eares retrmikt, 

When thou smilest near me. 

• < I .-j 
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Happy 'Iwere, beloved one, 

When the toils of day were done, 

Ever with the set of sun 

To thy fond arms retiring,— 

Then to feel, and there to know 
A balm that baffles every woe, 

While hearts that beat and eyes that glow 
Are sweetest thoughts inspiring. 

What are all the joys of earth? 

What are revelry and mirth ? 

Vacant blessings—nothing worth— 

To hearts that ever knew love: 

W’^hat is all the pomp of state, 

What the grandeur of the great. 

To the raptures that await 

On the path of true love ? 

Should joy our days and years illume. 

How sweet with &ee to share such doom! 

Nor, oh ! less sweety should sorrows cotiio. 

To cherish and caress thee; 

Then while 1 live, then till 1 die, 

Oh, be thou only smiling by, 

And, while I breathe, Til fondly try 

With all my heart to bless thee! d£I.ta. 

26. —SAINT STEPHEN. 

Stephen was the first deacon chosen by the apos¬ 
tles : he was stoned to death in the year —See an . 
anecdote in our last volume, p. 339. 

27.— 'JOHN EVANGELIST. See p. 221. 

28. —INNOCENTS, 

This day, often called Childermas Day, is set apart 
to celebrate the slaughter of file Jewish children by 
Herod, mentioned by Saint Matthew, and confirmed 
by Macrobius.—An account of the manner in which 
the funerals of young children are generally con¬ 
ducted, in Catholic countries, is given in T.T. for 
1827, p.379. 

Epitaph on an IkPant. 

[By 8, T, Colertdgc, Bsci-l 
Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade. 

Death came, with friendly care; 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 

And bade it blossom tfaare. 

Poetical Album* 
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To my Twin Boys. 

t By D. L. Richardson. ] 

Yc seem not, sweet Ones! formed for human rare; 

Your dreams are tinged by heaven; your glad oyos meet 
A charm in every scene; for all things greet 
The .dawn of life witii hues divinely fair! 

How brightly yet your rosy features wear 
The glow of early joy I Your bosoms beat 
With no bewUderuig fears,—your cup is sweet,— 

The manna of delight is melting there 1 

Twin buds of Life and Love I—^my hope and pride! 

Fair priceless jewels of a Father*s heart! 

Stars of my home ! no saddening shadows hide 
Your beauty nowyour stainless years depart 
Like glittering streams that softly murmur by, 

Or white*winged birds that pierce the sunny sky ! 

London Weekly Jlevieiv. 

31. —SAINT SILVESTER. 

Silvester was Bishop of Rome, succeeding Mil- 
tiadesin 314: he died in 334.—For a curious custom 
in France, on this day, see our last volume, p. 360. 
On the last day of the year, our readers may peruse 
with advantage an eloquent passage from a celebrated 
modern author, entitled 

Eastt €im. 

In one only situation can a man be placed where the awful 
doubt is converted into a treniendons certainty—not the sick pa¬ 
tient on the bed of death, whose pulse beats faintly, and whose 
subsiding pain seems to announce the coming of his release. He 
may linger for hours; he may recover—the ray of hope beams, 
and those who love him share its brightness. His hours are not' 
numbered. The sinking mariner clings to the last fragment of 
bis ill-fated ship, and holds on while nature gives him strength; 
and as he mounts the toppling wave, strains his anxious eyes in 
search of assistance. A vessel may heave in sight; be may he 
drifted to some kindly shore; his fate is not decided. 

The unhappy wretch who alone lives bis last day hopeless and 
in ivimitigatod misery, is the sentenced convict on the eve of 
exectuion; he sees and bears all that is passing round him wi^ 
the terrible consciousness tliat it is for tbe * last time.' He b M 
bolds the sun gleaming through the bars of bis cell, in all bW 
parting brightness, and knows he sees his golden rays for the 
* last time ;* be hears the prison clock record the fleeting minutes 
—•how fastly fleeting to him 1 throughout the night e»ch hour 
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isouiids to him for the * last time/ Seven strikes upon the bell’— 
ut eight he dies! His Trife, his children, his beloved parents, 
eonic to him: he stands amidst his family in the full possession 
of his bodily health and all his mental faculties. He clasps them 
to his hcai-t—they go: the door of his cell closes and shuts them 
from his sight: he has seen them for the * last time.' 

He is summoned to the scaffold—the engine of death stands 
i ead) : he feeds the pure air of heaven blow upon his face—the 
sumincr sun shines brightly ; for the * last time’ be sees the green 
(ields and the trees, and ten thousand objects familiar to us all. 
'I’tic cap is drawn over his tear-fraught eyes I—the objects vanish, 
ne^cr, never to be seen again by him! He hears for the * last 
Tinif’ tlie sjtercd word of God from human lips; in another 
iii'UTicnt the death-struggle is on him, and be breathes for ^e 
■ last time!’ 

'J'o him alone, then, is the exU from this world of cares regular 
and certuiii: in every other case it is a mystery when the * last 
lime’ shall come .—Sayings and Doings^ Third Series. 


[ By John Mulcolin. ] 

Unto the pale, the perished past. 

Another year has darkly flown ; 

And, viewless as the winged blast, 

IJatli come and gone. 

Cone—with its fond and fairy dreams: 
Goiie-*-with its feverish hopes and fears; 

Gone—with its blossoms and its beams— 
Its smiles and tears. 

What art thou, Time ? and of thy course 
What may the mystic emblem be? 

A rolling stream without a source— 

A shoreless sea ? 

In silence though thou speed’s! thy flight, 
■Of thee all nature utters speech ; 

Dav unto day, and night to night, 

£)oth knowledge teach. 

The ocean waves upon tlie shores 
That ever restless sink and swell, 

Sound, with their aad and solemn roar. 
Thy ceaseless knclL 

£aeb little floweret’s fading bloom; 

Each leaflet falling from the tree; 

The very silence of the tomb— 

All breathe of thee. 
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Fast failing from its glass^ the sand 
Doth mete thy moments as they flow; 

And lengthening shades—when o’er the land 
The sun is low. 

And when fron ocean’s verge remote 
He climbs you heaven’s majestic arch— 

He bodies forth to human thought 
Thy noiseless march. 

Thou /dost with every ebbing year 
Bid hopes* and jo} s, and smiles depart ; 

Thou, too* dost dry the mourner’s tear, 

And hush his heart. 

Or rudely crossed* or wildly blest* 

Thy stream, Lethean, cold and calm, 

Poors down upon the fevered breast 
Oblivion’s balm. 

Till e’en the loved ones, wont to slmit;-. > 
Our joys and griefs in days gone by— ,. 

Our hours of sleep, of play, and prayer— « 

Forgotten lie. 



Gaiew«y of WoUtty** at Ipswich. 
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^iflitronmmcal Occurrences 

Li DECEMBER 1829. 


Solar Phenomena. 

The Sun enters Capricorn at IBm, after 1 in the 
morning of the 22d of this mouth; and he also rises 
and seta as in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for everg fifth Day* 

December Ist^ Sun rises 66 m. after 7, sets 4 m. after 4 

6th. 1 8 ...,50.8 

11th. A.8 ....66.3 

10th 7 .•••*. 8 .... 6S ...... 8 

........ 7 ...... 8 .... 63 ...... 3 

26th. 7.8 .... 53 *.3 

3lbt ........ 6 ...... 8 «•.• 66 .... .8 


Equation qf Tints, 

One of the most familiar uses of the equation of 
time is (hat of finding mean time &om apparent, by 
employing the numbers as directed in (he following 


TABLE 

Of the Equation of Timefbr every fifth Day, 

lAs 9 % 

Tuesday, December 1st, from the time by the dial «m6. 10 48 

Sunday..Othko...... 8 42 

I Friday.lUb.0 28 

Wt^nesday •«..«.l6th.k-.kkk....«k...4 5 

Monday.81st 1 36 

Saturday.. .86th, to the title by tba dial add 0 54 

Thursday. .Sift .3 22 


liUNAE Phenomena. 

Pham tf the Mom, 

A 

First Qttarter«k 3d day, at 38 w. aflar 3 in the irening 
Full Moon.... lOthk *..#«• 40 •••...• 1 in the afternoon 

Last Quarter.». iSSli. .4. .6 in tha morning * 

New htoon....86d)k'^• k..**36.k,....4 3kkkk..kk...«.. 

M m 
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Moon*$ Passage over the Meridian, 

The following transits of the Moon will afford op¬ 
portunities of observation this month, should the state 
of the atmosphere be favourable at the time: viz. 

December l8t, at 25 m, past 4 in the afternunn 


S(1 . * 9,,,,.*6 

4th «. 1.7 iti the erening 

5th .. S2 .7 . 

6th .. 45.8. 

7th .. 89.9. 

8th .. 84.10. 

17th .. 91 ...... 5 in the morning 

18th .. 8.6. 

19th .. 45.6. 

90th .. 27 .7. 

91st .. 10.8. 

m .. 55.8. 

28d .. 49.0. 


Phenomena Planetarum. 

Phases of Venus. 

The following is the proportion of these phases at 
the commencement of this month: viz. 


Deeember 1st 


{ 


Illuminated part ss 7*38715 
Dark part.. 4*61285 


Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, 

Jupiter is now too near the Sun to admit of any ot 
these eclipses being visible. 

Conjunction of the Moon with the Planets and Stars, 

December 9th, with y in Tanrus... at 1 in the afternoon 

9th .. 1A98. Taurus.2. 

0th .f.. # ,* Taurus.7 in the evening 

18th .... B ., Virgo.4 in the morning 

82d .... y . Libra .. 11 at night 

88th . 0 ,, Caprlcom .* S in the morning. 

Other Phenomena. 


Jupiter will be in conjunction at half past S in the 
afternoon of the ISth of this month. Mercury will 
also be in his superior oopjunction af a quarter past 
1 in the morning of the and Venus will attain 
her greatest elongation on the 26th. 
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Having now traced the revolution of the Sun 
through the circle of the heavens, or rather the Earth 
through its annual orbit, a few remarks on the varied 
appearances that have been presented to our view 
will not bo inappropriate. It is, chiefly, this revolu¬ 
tion which gives that diversified aspect to the starry 
firmament which the different periods of the year ex¬ 
hibit. It is this, also, which varies the declination of 
the Sun—raises and depresses him in the heavens,— 
which changes his apparent situation with respect to 
the inhabitants of this globe, and produces that 
diversity in the seasons which so powerfully displays 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of Him by whose 
word they are, and were created! We have seen 
the Sun gradually ascending through the signs of 
Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces, amidst the pelting 
storms and piercing cold of Winter; yet in the 
midst of the deepest gloom which tins season pre¬ 
sents, there are still sufficient manifestations 'of infir 
nite goodness to excite the best feelings of a grate¬ 
ful heart. Nor does it require long; experience, or 
much reflection, to perceive that Nature, though par¬ 
tially exhausted and apparently lifeless, is still pro-* 
ceeding with silent but ceaseless enogy In accele¬ 
rating the return of spring, bursting forth m renovated 
bsauty, and enabling us to enioy the luxuries and 
pleasures of milder seasons. At last Aries presents 
his gentle form, and is followed by Taurus and Ge¬ 
mini: Spring soon appears, in rail beauty, and is 
welcomed by the chorus of flie grove. An aspect of 
cheerfulness is every where apparent—^verdure en* 
pands, blossoms appear, au(} &auty tinges the lan^ 
scape. But in other regions soM tints of autui^ 
are dropping into the lap of winter, and indaej^ 
smitient beings to anticipate their period of gloom. 
Hie Sun's ceaseless progress now changes fee youth¬ 
ful loveliness of spring for the more matu^ charms 
of Summer : he pursues his course (hrongh the signs 
of Cancer, Leo, and Yirgo; the blossoms of the one 
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season are succeeded by the fruits of the other—an- 
ticipation is turned to possession—and the joyons 
abundance of summer gives place to the still riper 
bounties of Autumn . Nature then wears an appear¬ 
ance of more substantial grandeur—^the Sun sheds 
beams of a milder radiance— 

A serener blue. 

With golden light onHvoned, wide invests 

The happy worid; 

And on wc feel a calm—a pleasing calm.' 

Creation, on every hand, is adorned with some 
precious proof of Jehovah’s bounty. Here are the 
well stocked gardens and orchards, laden witli the 
richest fruits—there are luxurious meadows, * white 
with flocks,’ and vallies covered with abundant har¬ 
vests— 

Rich, ardCitt, deep they stand; for not a gale 
Rolls its light bdbws o’er the handing giaiii. 

Scenes so tranquil, so innocent, so beautifuJIy di¬ 
versified as these,’have a tendency to exhilarate the 
mind, and inspire it with sentiments of solemn and 
elevated grati&de. We recognize the God ot Na¬ 
ture in his works; our thoughts rise and .soar fioin 
earth to heaven, and dwell with bansporttlicie. The 
brightest earthly glories, while they fascinate the eyc^ 
and rouse all the powers of the imagination, do 
claim OUT undivided regard; for we know that there 
are objects more sublime, more glorious, and which 
alone are capable of filling the heart that exults in 
the consciousness of immortality .—and Man¬ 
ners of the Age, 

We shall conclude our annual labours with the 
following stanzas; and may our young readers not 
only be preserved ' irom every harm,’ but guided to 
every good, by a mental view of that star which once 
caused the Wise^ Men of Ute East to * rejoice with 
exceeding great joy T 
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The Guiding Star. 

iBy the iate Edward Knight, E»q. df Drary Lane Theatre.} 

What is yon gem, so chaste and fair, . 

Exalted thus so high ? 

Tis, sure, some spirit in the air. 

Transferred from earth to sky, 

The sense to charm. 

1 hail tbcc, friend of purest light! 

That shin'st so beautiful and bright, 

I'o guide my steps, this dreary night, 

From ev'ry harm. 

What is you star in the heavens set. 

Whose rays invite me on ? 

It seems as though we oft bad mot; 

Tis, sure, some friend that’s gone. 

And still would charm. 

I had thee, friend of purest light! 

'i'lint shin’st so beautiful and bright, 

Tc» guide my steps, this* dreary night, 

I'Vom ev’ry harm. 

F(ytget^Me»jSotj 1829. 



Mm2 
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Cfie ,^taturalt0t’s Biar^ 

JPo» DECEMBER 189i9. 



In verdanl %fn9. the Uirete which gentl> blew 
'Woke in the heatt blithe eeltbea aa it past,— 

Young Ilope’afond flatteries,—whispei mg all would last, 
but winged with pleasures, fresh, and fair, and new. 

And bright, and loTely,*—oh, how spring«time flew! 

Then, like fiill manhood bursting from a bo;. 

Summer shoue out—so rife in flowery joy, 

That goal ce the bosom owned, what well It knew, 

Ipow soon pale AuftMui like a dying friend, 
engendering solemn thoughts of life’s decay, 
pVould come; and—withering—withering—day by day, 

Bring dark DacsMBcn on—and lo, the end I 
Leafless and frnitless, the year’s pride is gone,— 

And wintry Man looks round,—and finds himself alme! 

LUerary Souvenir^ 1828. 

Such is the melancholy picture of the poet; but 
let us not stop here :-^let us consider winter as a 
season of recollection and of hope. It is in winter 
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that \vc should eudeavour to ettjoy the recollected 
pleasures of summer^.—and delight ourselws with 
the memory of the warmth of colouring, beauty of 
appearance, and verdurous, clothing of the estiyal 
scenes that have just passed from us; and let us 
hope that we may be permitted again to luxuriate 
in the golden light, the beautiful flowers, and the 
delicious music of birds, that ever characterise this 
pleasure-fraught season.—Again, winter is the sea¬ 
son of domestic delights—of Sociality—of fireside 
enjoyments—of twilight musing—of that mild me¬ 
lancholy, which whispers us of ^e coming winter of 
our lives, mixed with the cheerful hope that we yet 
have some delicious days of summer dreaming to en¬ 
joy and call our's, ere the May of our lives falls into 
' the sere and yellow leaf,’ and its autumn dies in the 
lap of winter. To the inhabitant of the southern 
countries—to the Frenchman, who is never happy 
but when at his door, or out of it—to the Spaniard, 
who loves his noon-siesta under olive shades, and 
the Jight bolero and lively click of the castanet at 
evening on the warm sun-lmnai grass around his 
dwelling—to the water-surrounded and fieldless Ve¬ 
netian, with his wind-admitting lattices, and cold, 
damp fireless halls, it is, indeed, a"'drerie season;’ 
but to the Englishman, with his sea-coal fire, his 
home-born happiness, his faouse-wOrthiness, his 
cleanliness, his comfort, and his free consolations, 
it is the most enjoying period of the year. 

The evergreen trees with their beautiful cones, such 
as firs and pines, are now particularly obseryed and 
valued. 

Fair towering there on either Bide, 

The bay-trees roared their stately pride; 

Unscatlied by storm or wintry air, 

Their Bpicy blossoms flourished there! 

How oft they won the stranger’s praise 
(Expressed in Holy Scripture’s phrase,) 

'When green amid December’s snows 
Their varnished foliage darkly rose! 

TAeliosf dtttimm. 
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The diiferent species of everlasting flowers, so 
pleasing an ornament to our parlours in winter, and 
indeed during the whole year, also attract our atten¬ 
tion. The o&) the beech, and'the hornbeam, in part 
retain their leaves: while other trees are entirely de¬ 
nuded of their beautiful dress, their 'leafyhonours’ 
being strewed in the dust^ and returned to their pa¬ 
rent earth; yet some attractions are still left as a 
promise of future beauty. The scarlet berries of the 
common holly, and the Pyracanthus, with its bunches 
of fiery berries on its dark green thorny sprays, so¬ 
licit our attention—while numerous tribes of mosses 
will t^brd sufficient amusement and occupation for 
the inquiring botanist. 

The migration of oranges into England takes place 
about this time. See our last volume, pp. ^0-385. 




The water-hen, or moor^hen, is shaped somewhat 
soot (see p. 348) but smaller. These birds 
&n seen about our rivers; they strike with 
Tr bills like ihe common hen, and in the spring 
lave a shrill call. Their flesh is extremely well- 
flavoured. 

The insect-swarms, which delighted us-with their 
ceaseless hum, their varied tints, and beautiful forms, 
duriitg the summer and autumnal months, are retired 
to their winter quarters, and remain in a state of tor¬ 
pidity, till awakened by the enlivening warmth of 
spring.—See T.T. for 1826, p. 321, 322, and T.T. 
for 1827, p. 890, on the dormant state of spiders and 
crickets. 
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Towards the end of. the month, woodcocks and 
snipes become the prey of the fowler. 



WG have now arrived at the close of onr sixteenth 
year’s record of natural appearances, ahd have again 
traversed the * circle of the seasons*—certainly with 
no small gratification tp our^lves, and we trust with 
profit and amusement to onr readers: w^^ust con¬ 
clude our winter’s day, retire to our hybernaciilum, 
and lay up stores for another season, when wx again 
hope to meet our friends in health and happiness, 
and more than ever disposed to admire the panties 
and the wonders of creation,—and to accompany us 
in our annual survey and contemplation of these at¬ 
tractive objects; until then, kind readers and contri-^ 
butors, farewell! 

Time! Time! in thy triumphal flight 
How all life's phantoms fleet away I-r v 
The smile of Hope—aud young Delight—* , 

Fame's meteor beam—and Fai^cy's ray; 

They fade—and on thy heaving fide, 

Rolling its stormy waves afar, 

Are borne tlie wrecks of human pride, 

The broken wrepks of Fortunes w v. 
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There, in disorder dark and wild, 

Are seen the fabrics once so high, 

Which mortal vanity had piled 
As emblems of Eternity I 
' And deemed the stately domes, whose forms 
Frowned in their majesty sublime. 

Would stand unsdnakcn by the storms 
That gathered round the brow of Time. 

Thou desolate and dying year! 

Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine; 

JLake evening shadows disappear, 

And leave tlie spirit to repine. 

The stream of life, that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on— 

While Fate stooil watching on the shore. 

And numbered all the moments gone--’ 

Where hath the morning splendour flown 
Which danced upon that crystal stream ? 

Where are the joys to childhood known, 

Wlicn life is an enchanted dream? 

Enveloped in the starless night 
Which destiny hath overspread— 

Enrolled upon the trackless flight. 

Where the dark wing of Time had sped. 

Oh! thus hath life its eventide 
Of sorrow, loneliness, and grief; 

And thus, divested of its pride, 
ihf withers like the yellow leaf! 

Oh! such is life’s autumnal bower, 

When plundered of its summer bloom! 

And such is life’s autumiial hour, 

Winch heralds man unto the tomb. 

Watts'* Poetical Album 
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Adtmt Sundu3', 382 
JEoltan liarp, 315 
AJrican luarigiilds, 347 
^^ifi/a»cu/'ex|j)ained, G 
Air, liiic'b to the, 315 
79 

Alder, 203 

-4/J rouU’ Day, 127—custom in 
India, ih. 

— Saints’ Day, 372 

— Souls, 373 
Almmid-X.it 1 -, 115 
American cowslip, lOB 

Ancient huuses, cuts of, 23, 95, 
321, 325 

-- kirk, a sonnet, 320 

- I.rmdoii, 20-23 

Axiemotii , 109 

Aniflcr, the Litl 'c, a poem, 235 
Angler's Mav-Hy, 233 
Annuntittlion of B. V. M., 90 
Ants, battle of. 111 
Antwerp, garden at, 286 
Aphides, 230 
Apple-tree, Hi9 
Apricot, 169 
April explained, 127 

-, lines on, 154, 158 

Aquanvs, 1 
Anes, HG 

Arms of Napoleon, 291 
Ascensioxt Day, 179 
Ash, 114,169 
ifWednesday, 87 
At^aragxu, 275 
Assumption of B. V. M., 292^ 
Astromumical OccuRaaMCBS in Ja¬ 
nuary 1829,24; February, 66 j 
March, 98 { April, 148 ; May, 
184; June, 2^; July, 264; 
August, 299 j September, 336 j 
October, 358; November, 383; 
December, 4^ 


ilsfronomy illustrated by poetical 
citations, 24, 29, 66, 153, 184, 
227, 336,360,364,387 
Atherstone, 241, 336 
August explained, 290; poetical 
pictures in, 319 
Auriculas, 108 
Aurora Borealis, 304, 339 
Autumn, poetically described, 388 
Autumnal Eve, a poem, 345 
A7va1ic, my Love ! a poem, 283 
Azalias, 203 

B 

Baillie, Joanna, Song by, 203 
Balloon, cut of, 295 
Barberry, 203 
Barometer, uses of, 151 
Barton, Bernard, 29 
Bats, 31, 113, 121 
Baya of India described, 38 
jBeeftet, Thomas 245 
IJcde, Venerable, 1?9 
Beech-trec, 169, 193 
Bees, 196 
Beetles, 199 
Belladonna, 275 
Belleav, Bemy, 158 
Bell-fiower, 273 

Bengal, evening walk in, a poem, 
36-38 

Bigaroon cherry, 277 
Birds, eyes of, 192 

-- lines on, 198 

BUter-sweet nightshade, 236 

Blachbira, 31, 113 

Blanchard — — , 285 

Bleak, cut of, 393 ^ 

Blessing of houses at Easter* 139 

Blights, 188 

Bloodworms, 121 

R2»e-bird of America, 124; lines 
on, 125 

Bonington, B. P., memoir of, 331 
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Bo»ltfi,line8on,74 
Botanical curiosities, 7V 
Botany f remarks on the study of, 
155 

BimtenooTt, ProfeB80^334 
BowlcSfV-cv W-L-jSSO 

Borermga Mr., 66 
Box-tree, 169 

BramUct common, eatraordinary 
length of, 371 
BraxU, scene in, 83 
British Museum, cut ot, 3W> 

Broom, 309 
Bromte, Mary Anne, 232,3o2,3o4, 

381 . c 

Brunswick theatre, destruction ot, 

62 _ 

Bryony, 204,^6 
Bueb^'nhesA, 27o 
BurgUey, Lord, 3 
Bumet-saxifrage, 347 
B«f^«/Eol>ei^t, 194, 204 
Bustard, 164 
Buttercup, 204 
Butterflies, 123,124,166,196,309, 

347-3 

Cflddis fly, 314 

Caistor, custom at, 13V 

__ _II __ M 


Chausnontelle, the, 32 
Cheloncs, 347 

Cherry, garden and wi.d, 109 
bigaroon, 277 
Chervil, 203 
Chestnut-tree, 193 
Childennas-day, 405 
China, new year in, 4 
asters, 347 
roses, 76 


CftnsfwttS-day explained, 401 

eve, customs on, 4U0 
rose, 31 

Chronmaeter, uses of, 152 
Chub, engraving of, 349 
Church, ancient, cut ot, 

Churchill cited, 154 
Circumcision, 1 

Clapperton, Capt, Hugh, memoir 
of, 130 

Clare, John, 190 
Clow hair-worm, 121 
Clover, 203, 236 ' 

Clouds, lines on, 285 
CobboWs valentine vers^, o4 
Coleridge, S.T., 344,40o 
Coleseed, 204 

Cologne, chapel of the three kings 
at, 9 

Coltsfoot, 108 
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Cameron, Dr. Alex., w 
Cancer, 210 
Candlemas-day, 41 

i_ .... « 1 . ^ 


Cornets, remarks on, 08, luu 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
399 


Candlemas-day, 41 .. Cmqrete, SirWm., 297 

CmdU,,blmmeof,ttlU,me, coJtanWMPI*, 


- - 

Cannon, cut of, 219 
Coprtcom, 395 
Carlton house, cut Of, 29.i 
Carnations, 273 


Dmoretc, wm., 
Constantinople, poetical descrip¬ 
tion of, 298 

Conversion of St. Paul, 18 
Convolvulus, 273, 347 

— . f__ Ji 


- Convolvulus,091 

co»«. 

14 
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« P»n*. • cordUux, E. T., 398 

torW*”* cJZ«^ B.rnr, 105,187 

Cawdod castle, cut of^ 305 
Cerastism, 276 • 

, (^lon, slavery W, 292 
196 

Chaffinch, 75y ^ 

Ckateauhnand, .M», ly* 


Comwau, carry, ivw, 
Coronation regalia, cuts of, 3oO 
251 

Corpus Qubti, 216 
Coioslip, 172-174, 

-.. American, IC^ 

I Coxe, Rev, W., 213 
' Criehets, 196 
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C'roriiscs, lOK 

Vroshy house, with a ciit, 32G-327 
Oojrjt-uniierial, IG!) 

Crncifmon of a l>oy by the Jews 
0(1 (iood J'Vidaj', J38 
Ciirltno^ orinfraviiig of, 15S 

- - - pint, 204 

- spit inscet, 236 

battlf' of, 136 
i'Huninyhani^ Allan, 283 
Clip, oriiainnilal, engraving of 
one, 61 

Cvrrintl-luc., J60 

D 

Dull', <Mii of, 311 * 

Dafi'odiU^ KM, 172 
Dahlia, 347 

Daisif, lidd. 111 - lines on, 115— 
gill(1 1 n, lOH 

Dull', liiiof* bv, 7 

Dauiir, lion. Mrs., ISO 
Daii/i', by Tl(»y<l, cited, 24 
Ihtrli'if, (t., 206, 271 
Dnim rosary, erreinony of, DO 
Dvad, ehuvi'h ofvhe, 373 
Diaith, lines on, 220 

- ■■ and tin. V\ arrior, a poem, 

2l« 

-(a <baler), a poem, 375 

■ watMi, Ki6 
Dfrviiihfi c'xplained, 305 
Ih-lta ol TShickwood’s Magazine, 
poetry by, 271, 2S2, 305,320, 
345, 369, 40T, 405 
Deiihanif Lieut. CoJ., monioir of, 
225 

iyD<itc, Leonora, 32; lines in ho¬ 
nour of, 53 
Deir-worm, 199 
Dial of riowers, a poem, 273 
Dtsruvcries, modern, 182 
Dotlfl, (ifo. 332 
Day days. 245 
—^ rose, 236 
Dnrcr, the, 201 
Doilerel, 192 
Drayon-f\y, 166,199, 236 
Drenx, custom at, 6 
Dnnnmmid, Sir W., 262 
Jh ifiUn cited, 110 
Diigdalf, Sir Wm., 49 
Durcr, Albert, engraving of, 129 
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Durer, Albert, Jubilee in honour 
of, 129 

Dutch garden near Antwerp, 286^ 
E 

Erif/lc, the wounded, a poem, 123 

—^-the, described, 121 

Early rising, poetical invitations 
to, 271, 272 

Earlhquakv at T.ondoii,88 

- in Wales, 226 

Easier ceremonies at Toulouse, 

no 

-day,140 

-eve, ecvemonies on, 139 

-holidays, lines on, 141 

-Monday aiulTuesday, 146 

Eastrrh/ winds, 188-191 
Ediitund, K. and Martyr, 381 
Edward VI, .statue of, 32H 

-, K. of the West Saxons, 90 

Erls, migration of, 390 
Efts, 199 

Ellis, Henrj", Kst]., 50, 51,349,397 
Elm-tn es, decay of, accounted 
for, 167 
Elms, 169,203 

Elsiny Sptlal, window of the old 
cliurc'h of, 328 

Ember days, 88,213,330,399 
Enchanters^ nightshade, 275 
Epiphany, 9 

Eton college, cut of the cloisters 
at, 174 

Evans, Wm., cut of, 329 
Fivening, descriptions of, 241,243, 
• 281 ‘ 

■ ■ primrose, 273 
. - ... .star, lines to, 364 

Evergreen trees, 415 
Everlasting flowers, 416 

F 

February explained, 41 
1^, 238 
FHe dcs Morts, 372 
i'V«5^crickets, 75, 

-daisy, 114,115 

FivUfare, 113,367 
Fir, Scotch, 193 
Fishes, migration of, 76-79 
Flax, 309 
Flesh-Sj, 166 
Floivcr-Ac-l\icc, 232 
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Fltnver, influence of one, 173-174 
flowers, German method of mak¬ 
ing them grow in winter, 31 
Flowering rush, 347 
Fly-enichHT, spotted, 192 
Font, ancient, cut of, 294 
/Vi/ct-inc-not, 232 
Forest-ily, 196 

■-trees, planting of, ll»'i 

Foster, Rev. Edw,, 90 
Fountain, sonnet to, 339 

--— at Paris, out of, ih. 

Fox, engravings of, 147, 279 
Foxglove, 236 
Frogs, 75,199 

G 

Gad-fly, 236 

Gardcft-flower, the, a poem, 239 
Gardens, curious, 236-289 
Garner in, M,, 991 
Gataker, Rev. T., 200 
• Gats of St. Martin’s at Paris, cut 
of, ;J35 
Gnnini, 175 
Genista, 309 
Geranium, 30S 
GAosGmoth, 205 
Giljfin, Rev. Joshua, 144 
Gire me but thy Love, 404 
G/<»j«-worm, 197, 205—lines on, 
l'.>7, 198, 314 
Gunis, 75 
Goatsucker, 199 
Golden-green beetle, 236 

- rod, 347 

Goldfiuch, 1 logout of, 307 
Good, Dr. J. M,, lines by, 115 
Gead-Priday, 137—custom of the 
Jews on, 138 

Gooseherry-hmh, method of pre¬ 
serving from caterpillars, 166 

K G^aegriss, 275 
spel-trees, 179 
ass-ho]>per lark, 162 
bi'fcs in flower, 236 
^ Grayling, engraving of, 198 
GrecN-iiiu'ii, 113 

-gage, 278 

Greenhouse plants, 204 
Ground-ivy, 169 
Quelder-rosc, 203, 232 
Guertaey lily, 368 


Guiding-star, the, a poem, 413 
Guilford, I’.arl of, 354 
Giim-oistus tribe, 232 
Gypsy-vfoxl, 275 

Ilagemore, Mr., 8 
/fair-worm, 199 
Hall, Mr., 286 
Hallowe'en, 372 
[funltart, M., 111-112 
Hansard, Luke, memoir of, 

356 

TJare„ cut of, 200 
Harehell, 111 
llarrtson's-\\oavt, 27h 
Harvest-hue,, 30!< 

--- home in Portugal, 3!'*i 

Hawthorn, 114, 204 
l/ay-ljarvesl, 239 
—— plant, ?H) 

Hazel, 114 
Heartsease, 347 
Heher, Bp., poem bj, 30 
Hetige-s'parru'w, 31, 75 
Henuim, Felicia, 123, 219, 

2'. 2, 273, ,393 
f/erow, engraving of, 7.5 
Hollyhock, 347 
//o//)/-njglit. 11 
Holy Cross, 330 

——3’hurstlay,ceremony atUoinL 
on, 1.34, 135 

lloneysnehle, 193,232—Tartarian, 
204 

Hood, 3'honias, 374 
//iw«'-ehcstauts, 204 
f/efeZ-de-ville, at Paris, engrav¬ 
ing of, 357 
J/ounds-lougtic, 108 
f/wM)--glass, lines sent with otie^ 
on New-year’s Day, 4 
f/oMse-pigeon, 75, 113 

- sjiarrow, 31 

Homes, ancient, cuts of, 23, 95, 
323 3’^5 

y/oud/f,'W. and M., 212,231,242 

-Richard, 183, 285, 316, 

366 

Huilson, Jeffery, cut of, 329 
Hyacinth, 111 

Hymn for Sunday evening, 56 
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1 ! 

Imluli, li.lO 

Injant, ciJitaph on, 105 
Inn, hm*'. on, 31S 
fnt, 0 ( cuts, 402 
Jvinittoii of tlif Ci'OSb, 170 
Iris, 232 

/w/tcf lorrc'^tris, 166 
Ivtj, 31, 347 

J 

Jaclidan', 27 I 
Jachson, S. U., 22'> 

Jaculnic I’elic, a pocrii, 136 
January ('Xjilaiiicrt, 1 
Janus, I 

Jessamine, 2TA, :>ns 
Jneshnry, Mis> M.J., lines by, 4 
Johnston, Ml Alexander, 292 
Junes, Sti pbci), 399 
Jonquil, 109 

JoeeVoiUts, Don D. M., Ill 
July expi.uned, 241 
—— pnciieal pictures in, 2!^*2 
June < xplailied, 2l0 
— — poetical pictures in, *231, 
210.*213 

K 

KcUifn'T. W., lines by, 105 
Ki'vni Jy, W., 233 
Kerruh, Ilev. T., 177 
Kirscrvettrr, C. G., 333 
King Charles 1, martyr, 20 
—— Charles II. restored, 180 
——George III. died, 18—lines 
on, 19—anecdote of, 377 

-George IV''. born, 292 

-accession, 20 

— -— —- crowned, 250 

— -))roeIaimed, 20 

-- William landed, 375 

Kinji-lisber, .368 

Jujfml, 79 

Kinght, Cliar’ics, 319 

— - Edward, 413 

L 

/,. F,. L~, poem by, 269 
Labtimnni, 203 
£fo/v-day, 90 

-suiuek, 172 

Laing, Major, 334 
Lambs, 31 


fAimwas-daYt 290 
Lansdowne MSS., extracts from, 
3,15. . 

Lop/awd summer, 321 
Lapwing, .307 
iMTck, 169 
Urli, . 31 , 110 
I,ast time, tlic, 406 
Lanrnstjvus, 76 
Lavender, 273 
Leek, 31 

Lffks, custom of wearing, 80 
Lent, first Sunday i», 88—liftli, 
128 

Leo, 244 
Libra, 323 
Lilac, 76, J09, 203 
Lilies, 273 

Li/y of the valley, 193 

— white, 232 

Linroln Catliedral, west front of, 
378 

Linneis, 31, 110 
London, ancient, 20-23 

-arms of, 376 

—— bridge (old), 93 
.— burnt, 323 

— - earthquake at, 88 

-at midnight, lines on, 64 

— ■ ■ ' smoke, 189 

-— University opened, 353 

Longest day, 220 
Longevity, remarkable instances 
of, 398, 399 
Lord Mayor’s day, 376 
Low Sunday, 145 
Luminous arch, account of, 301, 
302, 339 

Luminousness of the sea, 350 
Lychiiidea, 232 
Lychnis, scarlet, 273 

M 

Mailtemie, Sir George, 58 
Mackerel, 201 , 

Magi, chapel dedicated fb the, 9 
Magnolias, 203 
Malcolm, John, 407 
Mallard, engraving of, 367 
Maple, 203 

March explained, 86—custom on 
the Ist of March, ii.—lints 
on,104 
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Mnnner'i sonj;, the, 350 
Marigoldsy 232, 273, 347 
. Marriage., seasous for, 15 
Marvel of Peru, 347 
Marmn, Dr., 17 
Mary Magdalen, 253 
Mauvdy Thursday, 134—ceremo¬ 
ny at Home on, ih. 

Muuriiim, ineleorologiffil calen¬ 
dar of, 35) 

May explained,] 75—poetical pic- 
lures in, 200-205) 

—— Day, 17,'j—poelieal pictures 
of, 17G, 201—in three .sonnets, 
201 

-Goslings, 176 

-Pole, urigm of, 175 

Melmift, different kinds of, 311- 
313 

Meteoric appearani'cs, 301 
iVeat’ea, biittertlies iii, 106 
Mezereon, 108 

Michaelmas daisy, lines on, 347 
note 

Midhnt Sunday, 5)1 
Midsummer Day, 221 

- . j f* ; ' ' Eve oustonis, 221-223 

M^ionetie, 347 

Migration of fishes, 70-79—of 
cels, 35)0 

Milhouse, R., 227 
thrush, 75 
ylfole-crieket, 166 
Molts, 75, 200 
Monrrkf, Rev. Sir H., 291 
yiftm/Blanc,ascenLtoth( hummit 
of, 253-259—linos on, 251), 260 
Mo^itgomery, Robert, 6-1, 107,207- 
209, 401 

.Mmp i. lines to the, 158 
M|b»e. T., 1S>7 
wjlPrf, Ilatinah, lines by, 5 
landscape, 195 
linos on, 207, 240 
Monies, 76 

Moth*ng, directions for, 237 
itfort«,'314 

.'ilpMtHfain-ash, ®)3, 273, 308 
JlfWierry-tree, 114, 194 

Mwfk, Unas on, 381 


N 

Name iif Jchus, 290 
Napnleov <iiild, 25)0 
Narcissub, 111 
Nasiurlium, 3-17 

NaiUityali the Virgin Mary, 330 
Natlkalis'1'’s Diarv for .lanuarv 
1829,30-.Feb., 72—March,104 
— April, 1.54—May, 188 — .) line., 
231—July, 271—August, 306— 
Septcinhei, 343 - 0<'tohrr, 36-5 
—Noveinher, 388—Di'< prnher, 
414 

Navnrimt, b.ittle of, 5155 
Nebula', <ie><eiiption of, 360 
Nectarine, 111, 165) 

Neehi, Henry, nienmir <>!, pt - 
lines by, 48 
Nettle, eoinniim, 27'> 

Neu' Year in China, 1 

-Year’s Day in Scotland. 1 — 

lines on, sent willi an liom- 
glass, 4 — oereinonies in 
France,6 

— Yeat’s giftb, 2, 4 

Ney, Mcirsliat, engraving, of hi- 

, iomh, 5173 

Nicouu'de, 210 

Night, lines on, 209 

Ntghiiiiyah', 162 

A’lnm’/i at .smi-ef, lines (h.-eriii- 
tive of, 241 

Nolav Hon. Miidiae). 63 
Noon, lines on, 208 
Norway, national song of, 32— 
social meetings in, 33-36 
Norrrich, crmufixion of a hov at, 
138 

Nor'cmbcr explained, 5172 
Nun, taking the n il, ceretiionv 
of, 241 

Nuthatch, 31, 307 
O 

0. Holy Rood, 3513 
0. Mudiaelmas-da.y , 354 
O.Mart., 382 
0. Sajneniia, 35)5) 

Oaib, the, 1951—planting of, 116— 
lines on an oak-tvoe, 117—the 
Cowthorpe oak, ti. — hnc.s on 
the royal, 181 
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O'Coiiorf Ih. Charles. 2<>1 
ONoht-r explained, Siiif 
Ortins, 194 
Orivli\ Balfimoiv, 

(M, flit of 23s 


r 

Palm Sunday, 139—cusloin on, 
130 

Park, -, 551 

Piirtnuf Sling:, 404 
Piirlndi/vt,, 15,271 
I*ai>suiii,-l\o wf r, 309 

-- Sunday, 12S 

i*nst Year, tlif, a pof-in, 407 
Peach, 111, 1(»9 
yV(/r-tr4*f, 109 
Peas, 121 

Penzance, rnsloui at, 221 

[*et>ni(S, 232 

Pciih, cut ol till-, 39? 

I'fh-i!, enmaviii” of, 100 
Phahrna tussiila. 347 
Phli>yc>,, 317 
Phrififtinva, 311 
/ >hc', 2(H 

Pindar, Sii rani, lujii of his 

house, 23—di’scvilu'd, 327 
Pink'., 232, 273 
Piranha, tJu ,81 

/'I'.STfS, 41 

Planta, Jost pb, ntemoir of, 393 
PlaiUiUff and .Sowing: of trees, ll.'i 
PUiiitit, mi-Lluid of presi-i viDj; spe- 
riinnis of, 237 
Plcufjh Monday, I.j 
Plmn, 1G9 

Pole Star, lines to the, 227 
Poli/aiilhns, 109 
Popjiif, 230, 273 
Potrdtr Plot, 370 
Pranyo},, or liay-plant, 80 
Pruifer IJook and Homily Society, 
177 

Pfi’Hiiurc of pea-water, 331 
Proa rest s, 108, 171,273 
Priiieess Boyal died, 3.04 
Prnnjic, T,, 242 
pnnfiny, public, 246 
Pru ft ban k-inutli, 347 
/'rutesseoNtnt/, 178 


Ptinus pecLinicurnis, 314 
Pufiv, 307 

Piirijicatwn of B, V. M,, 41 '' 

Pyracanthna, 308 
Pyraitadiii Zeist, in Holland, cut 
of, 2ti3 

Q 

Qiani/uayesinia Sunday, 86 
Quintain, game of, 211 

U 

Paiiutienlus, 169 
Rareiusy 75 

lied-Ant, 166 

-start, 162 

-wiiijr, 113, 367 

Iteed-maec, 275. 

ItcyaUa, cuts of, 250, 251 
ReMARKABJ.F Days in January 
1829, 1 j Folirnary, 41 
S6; April, 127; May, 175; June, 
210; July, 244; Antjust, 290; 
Septt in her, 323; October, 353 ; 
Noi <■111114^, 372; December, 395 
Rciniif, F.liza, lines by, 109 
Resurrection, ceremonies relating 
to,139 

Rheumatism, bow cured, 2 
Richard, Bp., 127 
Rivhardi,on, D. L., 155, 192, 240, 
406 

-- Mrs. G. C., 160, 234 

Ring-omcX, 162 
Roach, engraving of tUv, 276 
Rogation Sunday, 178 
Roman altar, cut of, 329 
Rooks, 274 

Rosario dc Madrugada, 90 
Rose, lines allnsive to the, 231 
Roses, 231, 232 
Ruffs and Reeves, 164 
Rundetl, Mr., 59 
Rye, 203 

8 

‘Sacramental bread, 217 
Saffron, 347 
Sagittarius^ 372 

O O 
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S>aiitt0. 

Ayatiutf 45 
Agnes f 17 
Alban, 216 
Alyhegc, 146 
Ambrose, 12? 

Andrew, 382 
Anne, 260 
Augustine, 294 
179 

Bamahas, 213 
Bartholomew, 294 
Benedict, 90 
Blase, 42 
Boniface, 210 
Brilius, 377 
Casimir, 87 
Catherine, 382 
Cecilia, 381 
Chad, 86 
Clement, 382 
Crispin, 3o6 
Cyprian, 333 
David, 86 
Denys, 364 
Dunstan, 178 
Biheldreda, 3oi!> 
Ennerehus, 330 
Fabian, 17 
Faith, 363 
George, 145 
Giles, 323 
Gregory, 88 
Hilary, 16 
Hugh, 381 
James, 260 
James tbc Less, 176 
Jeromejf^^^ 

John Baptist, 221,294 
Jolm Evaugclist, 177, 403 
Jude, 36<)f 
Lambert,' 330 
iMwrcnce, 291 
Leonard, 376 
Luciaif, 14 
Lucy, 398 
Luke, 356 
Machntus, 381 
Margaret, 261 
Mark, 146 

Martin, 246, 333,376 
Matthew', 331 


Matthias, 62 
Michael, 333 
Nicholas, 398 
Patrirh, 88 

Paul, < onvcrsi()ii of, 18 
Perpefua, 87 
Peter, 16,224 
Philip, 176 
VVist'M, 17 
Jiemigius, 353 
liiehard, 127 
Silvester, 406 
Simon, 36(i 
Stephen, 40> 

Strilhin, 249 
Thomas, 400 
Valentine,' 5\ 

Vincent, 17 


Salmon, engraving of the, 76 '-ms 
migrations, 76-77 — iii season, 
201 

Salt, IT,, 366 

Sinidys, Edwin, Bvi* of Worcester, 
lel'ler, 3 

Snnnazario, lines by, 97 

Sap, flow of, 113 

Supia, Sig., 221 

Sapphies on Chi’istmas day, 40l 

Savoy, 31 

Saxifrage; golden, 31 
Seolytns destructor, 167 
Scorpio, 3.73 

Scotland, burning of witches in, 58 
Seott, John, memoir of, 91 

-Sir Walter, 284 

Sea, liiminousiiess of, 330—pres¬ 
sure of sea-water, 351::—waves, 
362 

-lines on the, 352 

-kale, 121 

Seasons, lines on, 414-remarks 
on the, 411 
St'rfigie-hird, 192 
September explained, 323 
Septuagesima Sunday, 56 

- --hymn for, 56 

Sexagesima Sunday, 62 
iS'fewp-shcaring, 239 
Shepherd and sheep, cut of, 195 
6'Aeff-snail, 166 

Shenstone^s lines on an inn, 318 
Shortest da.r, 400 
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• Shrf'tr^hin'ff, ciistuin rit, 217 
•S7t»vn (■ TiunKty, '*<7 
skylark, liius on tin.', 110, — 

fiigraviii;; <il, JJ41J 
Slur, 1(5!) 

Slay, black, IbT 
SmaHaye, 17 
Smith, Iloiaoc, If) 

-Sir J K., memoir of, 8K 

Smyrna, winter at,, fs2 
Snails, IfH) 

»SVi«j?’-<li'0|», 7(i 
Salanum, '2,1 o 
Sulitan/ bee, tJ! ! 

Spetdivalls, tribe of, I',)!, 27JJ 
Spciiser cited, 117 
-S>. ■vynlii, 271» 

Spulci, ll'.eellt ol, into tile illlllO- 
‘•pbere, ;jss 
Spiders, 10(1, IDD 
Spt.c and Martins’s Travels cited, 
NO 

Spritiy. lines on, fll. IHH, 1!)0, I!)2, 
2(I.J 

Spa ryes, 0()5* 

Stay, enj:ravinj;s ol, H2, 20,7 
,—^ |;< eile, 2:Vi 
Stai of llelhleliein, 171, 2ii'2 
Sturs, line" to tin, 2!>, D<7 - dou¬ 
ble, in the .soiitliei <i Iiemisjiliere, 
22y -on new, lost, and variable 
ones, 20(>-2(>it—Ibc lost star, a 
pncni, 2(5‘J -double and triple, 
;iKo 

X/c^nici/ eliun li, out ol font in, 294 
Sfenurf, Sir lienry, Ins method ol 
transpIan tintrees, 118 
Stewart, Diigald, luciiioir of, 213- 
215 

Stintpny-Q\i 1(>1» 

Stot'k-i\ove, 393 

StoiUiorc, R., portrait of, 213 

Stocks, 347 

Stone euricw, 75 

Staaecrop, 31 

Storm, tilt;, a poem, 105 

Strawberry, 194 

Stylops Dalii, 190 

Samaeh, Yirsinian, 273 

Smamer luorningr landscape, 282 

-tom in England, 317 

Sunday evening, hymn for, 50 
S’f(ji-bi am, the, a poem, 2:10 


Sun dials, tnoUoos for, 229 

-(lower, lines on, 309 

Sunset, a sonnet, 285 
SuUou, Dr., archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, 252 

Swallow, the, 100—linos on. i7>.— 
(light of IbO, 101—migration 
of, 3(M*—lines on, ib. 

Swan, at Dittoii, cut of, .318 
Sireet-brmr, 232 
-peas, 317 

-stjented vernal grass, 236 

- scabious, .309 

- William, 232 

SireiTs av iary at Chelsea, 110 
Swetlisli p\um, 311 
Swift, 102 

T 

'J'ndpoles, 23(5 
Tuny er ]»ea, 347 
'J'auras, 127 

Temple tdiurch, capitals of co¬ 
lumns at, 339 

Teneh, engra\ing ofthe, 169 
7V<,«nv cake, ij 
Thornless rose, 114 
Throstle, 31, 109, 3.57 
Thrash, 31,75 brown thrush, of 
America, 205 

Thiuider-htorm, hues on, 281—in 
America, 218 

Time, a liiiit for liie new year, 5 

-lines on, 220 

Tinew, 370 
Toads, 199 
yV)m-tits, 75 

Tomhuro mountain, eruption of, 
128 

'lomline. Sir (>. P., 377 
'Torch Sunday, 88 
Tortriies, 370 

Toulouse, Easter ceremonies at. 
140 

Townsend, C. H,, 170 
Transjigurnfiou, 290 * 

'Translation of Saint Martin, 245 
—— -of Edward the Con¬ 

fessor, 354 

-of Edward, K. of W. 

Saxons, 220 

Tramplantino trees, method of, 
118 
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TrceHf planting and transplant¬ 
ing of, llfl-lyO—<li;cay in, 3(iG 
Tmify Sunday, 216 
■ Tritoni bead of one, 3f>.5 
Trout hall, engraving of, 23.') 
TrovISf 121 
7^ulip-trec, 163 
Tulips, 111, lti6,201 
Turhol, 901 
Turkey, 113 
Turkey-coak^i 75 
Tivclfth-V>uy, D—in Cumberland, 
11 

Twin-hoys, lints to, 40(J 

racr'iniioa, 203 
Valentiiu' Verses, 55 
Vatfrian, -233 
Van Dyh, 11. S., 210 
Eajdtttrcr moth, 314 
Vvyiitahle kingdom, observations 
on, 157 

Violet, 108,171—lines on, 108 
Viper, 113 

Viryin Mary, annunciation of, 90 

-— assumption of, 293 

——-conception of, 399 

—-nativity of, 330 

-—— piiriticatioii of, 41 

- V ibitatiun of, 241 

Viryinia creeper, 392 
—— water poetically de¬ 
scribed, 319 
Viryinian sumach, 273 
Vtrgo, 290 


W 

Walteniiiy, the, a jioem, 272 
IVaW-eress, 108 

- flower, lines on, 170^ 369 

194 

196—lines on, 30.9 
Ifater-llcn, l2l 

-flies, remarks on, 233 

-'-fowl, 367 

—‘——hen, cut of, 417 
—— horebound, 275 


Water-lily, fringed, 274 

.—— on?el, 389—cut of, 390 

Waterloo, battle of, 218 
A. A., 260 . 

Hares, cause of, 352 
Whratear, 113 
HVuf-Monday, 911 

-Tuesday, 213 

•-Sunday, 210 

Whilsuiitide, lines on, 2l2 
Whit well, Mr., 03 
Wiffru, .1.11., .53 
WUIoiv, spiked, 273 
Winchester liouse, ruins of, 380 
H'iwt/, yivognoslieatiou of, 104 
ll'inds and hliglit^., 189-191 
ITtnys of the ilove, a |M>cm, 393 
H'/rt/e)’, lines on, 30, 72—remarks 
on, 72,73 

-at .Smyrna, 82 

Witches, [turning ni, 57 
H'o/.tei/’s eollego at Ipswieh, cut 
of the gate of, 4US 
t\oh'erhnmptou, cusioin at, 178 
Wood, Vi\ T., 14 
H oof/ niu'inone, 171—lines on, tfo 

-a lit, 166 

-eitek, 113, 161, .367 

-lark, 71 

-owl, 75 

—-— sorrel, 171 

-wren, engr.iving of, Ilk) 

Wondhousi , l*rofe.ssor, 226 
Wooleomhcrs, festival of, 42—ora¬ 
tion spoken by, 43 
Wortlsti'orfh, lines by, 110 
lEmi, 31 

-yellow, 162 . 

-willow, 162 

-golden-crowned, 110 

Y 

Yellow-hammer, 7.5 
J’tw-tree, 109 

7. 

Zooloffical society, 146—lines on, 
ih. 


tAmjflOii Rtichk, /b'oifm, Middle Street, CMu Fair, lsu,duii. 
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